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f AOQUES BENIGNB BOSSUET waj born at DijoD, in Burgundj, on Septem- 
^ ber 27, 1627. His lather, a oooncillor in the Parliament of Mats, left his 
children to the care of their ande, who was a councillor iu the Parliament of 
Dijon. Young Bossnet received his early education at the College of Jesuits 
in the town just named; in 1642, at the age of fifteen, he went to complete his 
studies at the College of Navarre, in Paris. In 1660 he became a licentiate in 
theology at Metz, and, two years later, a doctor in theology ; ordained a priest, 
he was placed at the head of an ecclesiastical mission sent to Lorraine to con- 
vert the Protestants of that country. In 1667, having already become cele- 
brated for his sermons, he was called to Paris, and there preached for three 
successive years in the Convent of St. Thomas d' Aquinas. In 1661 he was 
Invited to preach at the Louvre, before the King, Louis XIV. Bight years 
later he was called upon to pronounce the funeral oratioa of the Queen Dow- 
ager of England, Henriette of France, widow of Charles I. The eloquence 
which he exhibited on this occasion brought him the bishopric of Condom, 
and soon afterward the post of tutor to the Dauphin of France. In 1670 he 
delivered a funeral oration on Henriette of England, daughter of Henriette of 
France and Charles I., who had married the Due d'Orleans, younger brother of 
Louis XIV*. In 1671, Bossuet was elected a member of the French Academy. 
The education of the Dauphin was finished in 1682, and his preceptor was re- 
warded by a nomination to the bishopric of Meaux. Thenceforward, with the 
exception of a few funeral orations, his life was entirely devoted to controvw- 
sial writings and to the defence of the Catholic faith. He died, at the age of 
seventy-seven, in 1704. In the oration, a part of which is here reproduced, the 
eulogy on the Prince de Cond^, who, with the possible exception of Turenne, 
was the foremost captain of the seventeenth century, Bossuet Is thought to 
have touched the height of sublimity. 



FUNERAL ORATION ON THE PRINCE DE CONDE 

IN beginning this address, in which I purpose to cele- 
brate the immortal glory of Louis de Bourbon, Prince 
de Cond€, 1 feel myself overweighted both by the 
grandeur of the subject and, to be frank, by the fruitless- 
ness of the effort. What part of the inhabited world has 

(2) 
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not heard of the victories of the Prince de Oond^ and the 
wonders of his life? They are recounted everywhere; 
the Frenchman who boasts of them in the presence of the 
foreigner tells him nothing which the latter does not know; 
and in no matter how exalted a strain I might sound his 
praises, I should still feel that in your hearts you were con- 
vinced that 1 deserved the reproach of falling far short of 
doing him justice. An orator, feeble as he is, cannot do 
anything for the perpetuation of the glory of extraordinary 
souls. Le Sage was right when he said that * 'their deeds 
alone can praise them"; no other praise is of any effect 
where great names are concerned; and it needs but the 
simple story of his deeds faithfully recorded to sustain 
the glory of the Prince de Cond^. But, while awaiting 
the appearance of the history which is to tell the story of 
his life to coming ages, it is necessary to satisfy as best we 
may the public recognition of his merit and bow to the order 
of the greatest of all sovereigns. What does not the king- 
dom owe to a prince who has honored the house of Prance, 
the French name, his century, and, so to speak, all man- 
kind? Louis the Great himself shares these sentiments; 
after having mourned this great man, and by his tears, 
shed in the presence of his entire court, rather than by 
words, uttered the most glorious eulogy he could receive, 
he assembled together in this celebrated temple all that is 
most august in his realm, in order that the last rites to the 
memory of this prince might there be celebrated; and he 
wishes that my feeble voice should animate all this funeral 
equipage. Let us try, then, to forget our grief. Here an 
object greater and worthier of this pulpit presents itself to 
my mind: it is G-od who makes warriors and conquerors. 
^'It is thou,*' said David unto Him, *^who hast trained my 
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hand to battle, and my fingers to hold the sword." If He 
inspires courage, no less is He the bestower of other ^eat 
qaalitiea, both of heart and of mind. His mighty hand is 
the sonroe of everything; it is He who sends from heaven 
generous sentiments, wise counsels and every worthy thought. 
But He wishes us to know how to distinguish between the 
gifts He abandons to His enemies and thos^'i He reserves 
for His servants. What distinguishes His friends from all 
others is piety. Until this gift of Heaven has been received, 
all others not only are as naught, but even bring ruin on 
those who are endowed with them; without this iuesti- 
mable gift of piety what would the Prince de Cond^ have 
been, even with his great heart and great genius ? No, my 
brethren, if piety had not, as it were, consecrated his other 
virtues, these princes would have found no consolation for 
their grief, nor this pontiff any confidence in his prayers, 
nor would 1 myself utter with conviction the praises which 
I owe so great a man. Let us, by this example, then, set 
human glory at naught; let us destroy the idol of the am- 
bitious, that it might fall to pieces before this altar. Let 
us to-day join together (for with a subject so noble we may 
doit) all the finest qualities of a superior nature; and, for 
the glory of truth, let us demonstrate, in a prince admired 
of the universe, that what makes heroes, that what carries 
to the highest pitch worldly glory, worth, magnanimity, nat- 
ural goodness — all attributes of the heart; vivacity, pene- 
tration, grandeur and sublimity of genius — attributes of the 
mind; would be but an illusion were piety not a part of 
them — ^in a word, that piety is the essence of the man. It 
is this, gentlemen, which you will see in the forever mem* 
orable life of the most high and mighty Prince Louis de 
fiourbony Prince de Gond^, first prince of the blood. 
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God has revealed to us that He alone qreates conqner- 
ors, and that He makes them serve his designs. What 
other created a Cyrus if it is not God who named him two 
hundred years before his birth in the Prophecies of Isaiah ? 
•*Thou art as yet unborn," He said unto him, •*but I see 
thee, and I named thee by thy name; thou shalt be called 
Oyrus. I will walk before thee in battle; at thy approach 
1 will put kings to flight; I will break down doors of brass. 
It is I that stretch out the heavens, that support the earth, 
that name that which is not as that which is,'' that is to 
say, it is I that create everything and I that see, from eter- 
nity, all that I create. What other could fashion an Al- 
exander, if it is not this same God who caused the un- 
quenchable ardor of Daniel, His prophet, to see from so 
great a distance and by means of fores hadowings so vivid. 
**I)o you see him," he says, *'this conqueror; with what 
rapidity he rises from the west by bounds, as it were, and 
touches not the earth?" In the boldness of his leaps, and 
the lightness of his tread like unto some powerful and frisk- 
ing beast, he advances by quick and impetuous bounds, and 
nor mountain nor precipice arrests his progress. Already 
has the King of Persia fallen into his hands. ^' At his sight 
he was exasperated; efferatus eat in eum," says the prophet; 
"he strikes him down, he tramples him under foot; none 
can save him from his blows nor cheat him of his prey." 
But to hear these words of Daniel, whom would you sup- 
pose you perceived, gentlemen, under that figure of speech 
— Alexander or the Prince de Cond^ ? God gave him that 
daunttess valor that France might enjoy safety during the 
minority of a king but foxu* years old. Let him grow up, 
this king, cherished of Heaven, and all will yield to his 
exploits; rising above his own followers, as well as 
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enemies, he will know how sometimes to make use of, and 
at others to dispense with, his most illustrious captains, and 
alone, under the hand of God, who will be his constant aid, 
he will be seen to be the stanch rampart of his dominions. 
But God chose the Due d'Enghien to defend him in his in- 
fancy. So, toward the first days of his reign,* at the age of 
twenty-two years, the duke conceived a plan in the armor 
of which the seasoned veterans could find no vulnerable 
point; but victory justified his course at Rocroi. The op- 
posing force, it is true, is stronger; it is composed of those 
old Walloon, Italian and Spanish regiments that, up to that 
time, could not be broken; but at what valuation should 
be placed the courage inspired in our troops by the press- 
ing necessities of the state, by past successes, and by a 
young prince of the blood in whose eyes could be read vic- 
tory ? Don Francisco de Mellos awaits the onset with a firm 
foot; and, without being able to retreat, the two generals 
and the two armies seemed to have wished to imprison 
themselves in the woods and the marshes in order to de- 
cide the issue of combat like two champions in the 7ists. 
Then what a sight is presented to the eye! The young 
prince appears another man; touched by an object so 
worthy, his great soul displays all its sublimity; his 
courage waxes with the dangers it has to encounter and 
his penetration becomes keener as his ardor increases. 
That night, which had to be spent in the presence of the 
enemy, like the vigilant commander that. he was, he was 
the last to retire. But never were his slumbers more 
peaceful. On the eve of so momentous a day, when the 
first battle is to be fought, his mind is entirely tranquil, so 
thoroughly is he in his element; and it is well known that, 
on the morrow, at the hour he had indicated, it was neces- 
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sary to awaken this second Alexander from a deep slumber. 
Po you see him as he rushes on to victory or death? No 
sooner had he inspired the ranks with the ardor with which 
his soul was animated than he was seen almost at the same 
time to press the right wing of the enemy, support our own 
shaken by the shock of the charge, rally the disheartened 
and almost vanquished French forces, put to flight the vic- 
torious Spaniards, carrying dismay everywhere, and terri- 
fying by his lightning glances those who escape his blows. 
There still remained that dreaded infantry of the Spanish 
army, whose great battalions in close line of battle like so 
many towers, but towers which knew how to repair their 
breaches, were unshaken by the onset, and, though the rest 
of the army was put to rout, maintained a steady fire. Thrice 
the young conqueror attempted to break the ranks of these 
intrepid warriors, thrice was be repulsed by the valorous 
Comte de Fontaines, who was borne to the scene of com- 
bat in his invalid's chair, by reason of his bodily infirmi- 
ties, thus demonstrating that the warrior's soul has the as- 
cendant over the body it animates. But at last was he 
forced to yield. In vain does Beck, with a body of fresh 
cavalry, hasten his march through the woods in order to 
attack our exhausted soldiers; the prince has forestalled 
him; the defeated battalions are asking quarter. But vic- 
tory for the Due d'Enghien was destined to be more ter- 
rible than the combat. While, with an air of confidence, 
he advances to receive the surrender of these brave fel- 
lows, they, on their part, still on their guard, are in dread 
of being surprised by a fresh attack. The frightful havoo 
wrought by the discharge of their musketry infuriates oor 
troops. Oamage is now rampant; the bloodshed intoxi- 
cates the soldiers to a high degree. But the princo, who 
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could not bear to see these lions slaughtered like so many 
lambs, calmed their overwrought feelings and enhanced the 
pleasure of victory by that of pardoning the vanquished. 
What, then, was the astonishment of these veteran troops 
and their brave officers when they perceived that their 
only salvation was to give themselves up to their con- 
queror! With what wonder did they regard the young 
prince, whose victory had rendered still more impressive 
his customary proud bearing, to which, however, his clem- 
ency had imparted a new grace. How willingly would he 
have saved the life of the brave Comte de Fontaines, but 
unhappily he lay stretched upon the field of battle among 
the thousands of dead bodies, those whose loss is still kept 
by Spain. Spain knew not that the prince who caused her 
the loss of so many of her old regiments on the day of 
Bocroi was to finish the rest on the plains of Lens. Thus 
the first victory was the guarantee of many others. The 
prince bent his knee and on the field of battle rendered to 
the Lord of Hosts the glory He had sent him. There was 
celebrated the deliverance of Bocroi, and thanksgivings 
were uttered that the threats of a once dreaded enemy had 
resulted in his own shameful defeat; that the regency was 
strengthened, France calmed, and a reign which was to 
be so illustrious begun by an augury so auspicious. The 
army led in thanksgiving; all France followed; the first 
venture of the Due d'Bnghien was lauded to the skies. 
Praise sufficient to render others forever illustrious; but 
for him it was but the first stage in his career! 

As a result of this first campaign, and after the capture 
of Thionville, a prize worthy of the victory gained at 
Bocroi, he was regarded as an adversary equally to be 
feared in sieges and in battles. But there is one trait 
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in the oharacter of the victoriouB young prince no leas 
admirable than that which was brought out by viotory. 
The courti which at his arrival was prepared to welcome 
him with the plaudits he deserved, was surprised at the 
manner in which he received them. The queen-r^ent 
assured him that the king was well pleased with his ser- 
vices. This from the lips of his sovereign was a fitting 
recompense for his labors. If others dared to praise him, 
however, he treated their eulogies as insultSi and, impatient 
of flattery, he was in dread even of its semblance. Such, 
was the delicacy, or rather the solidity of character, of this 
prince. Moreover his maxim was (listen ; for it is a maxim 
which makes great men), that, in the performance of great 
deeds, one^s sole thought should be to perform them well, 
and leave glory to follow in the train of virtue. It is this 
which he has endeavored to instil into others, and by this 
principle has he himself ever been guided. Thus false glory 
had no temptation for him. It was with truth and greatness 
alone that he was concerned. Thus it came about that his 
glory was wrapped up in the service of the king and in the 
happiness and wellbeing of the state ; they were the objects 
nearest his heart; these were his first and most cherished 
desires. The court had but little charm for liim, or occu- 
pation suited to his talents, though he was there regarded 
as its greatest hero. It was deemed needful to exhibit 
everywhere in Germany, as in Flanders, the intrepid de- 
fender whom Ood had given us. Remark well what is 
about to transpire: There is being formed against the 
prince an enterprise of a more formidable nature than 
that at Bocroi; and, in order to put his talents to the 
test, warfare is about to drain all its resources, and call 
to its aid every known invention. What is it that is pre- 
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sented to my vision? I see not merely men to meet in 
combat bat inaccessible mountains: on one side are ravines 
and predpices; on the other impenetrable forests in the 
heart of which are marshes, and in proximity to streams 
are impregnable intrenchments; everywhere are lofty for* 
tresses and forests of felled trees lying across roads which 
are frightful; and there arises Merci, with his worthy Ba* 
varians inflated by the large measure of success which has 
fallen to their arms and by the capture of Fribourg; Merci| 
whom none has ever seen retreat from the combat ; Merci, 
whom the Prince de Gond^ and the vigilant Turenne have 
never surprised in a movement that was not in accord with 
the rules of warfare, and to whom they have conceded this 
great mark of admiration — that never has he lost a single 
favorable opportanity, nor failed to anticipate their designs 
as though he had taken part in their councils. Here, then, 
in the course of eight days, and by four separate attacks, is 
seen how much can be supported and undertaken in war. 
Our troops seem as much dispirited by the frightful condi- 
tion of the field of battle as by the resistance of the enemy, 
and for a time the prince sees himself, so to speak, aban* 
doned. But like a second Maccabee, *^his right arm aban- 
dons him not, and his courage, inflamed by so many perils, 
came to his aid." No sooner had he been seen on foot the 
first to scale those inaccessible heights, than his ardor drew 
the whole army after him. Merci sees himself lost beyond 
redemption; his best regiments are defeated; nightfall is 
the salvation of the remainder of his army. But a severe 
ninstorm serves to add to our difficulties and discourage- 
ments, so that we have at the same time to contend with not 
only the highest courage and the perfection of art, but the 
forces of nature as well. In spite of the advantage that an 
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enemy, as able as he is bold, takes of these eonditions, and 
the fact that he intrenches himself anew in his impregnable 
mountains, hard pressed on every side, he is forced not only 
to allow his cannon and baggage to fall a prey to the Due 
d'Enghien, but also all the country bordering the fihine. 
See how everything is shaken to its foundation: Philipsbuig 
is in dire distress in ten days, in spite of the winter now 
close at hand; Philipsburg, which so long held the Bhine 
captive under our laws, and whose loss the greatest of kings 
so gloriously retrieved. Worms, Spire, Mayenoe, Landau, 
twenty other places I might name, open their portals: Merci 
is unable to defend them, and no longer faces his conqueror. 
It is not enough ; he must fall at his feet, a worthy victim 
of his valor. Nordlingen will witness his overthrow; it will 
there be admitted that it is no more possible to withstand 
the French in Germany than in Flanders. And all these 
benefits we will owe to this selfsame prince. God, the 
protector of France and of a king whom He has destined 
to perform His great works, thus ordains. 

[The orator, continuing the story of the great deeds of 
the hero, leads us by gradual transition to a eulogy of the 
qualities of his heart. He pictures him in his family rela- 
tions, and continues as follows:] 

It was not merely for a son nor for his family that he had 
such tender sentiments: I have seen him (and do not think 
that I here speak in terms of exaggeration), I have seen him 
deeply moved by the perils of his friends. Simple and nat- 
ural as he was, I have seen his features betray his emotions 
at the story of their misfortunes, and he was ever ready to 
oonfer with them on the most insignificant details as well 
as on afiEairs of the utmost importance, in the adjustment 
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of quarrels, he was ever ready to soothe turbulent spirits 
with a patienoe and good nature that one would littb have 
expected from a disposition so excitable, nor from a charac* 
ter so lofty. What a contrast to heroes devoid of human 
sympathy I Well might the latter command respect and 
charm the admiration, as do all extraordinary things, but 
they will not win the heart. When Ood fashioned the heart 
of man and endowed him with human affection, He first of 
all inspired him with the quality of kindness, like unto the 
essence of the divine nature itself, as a token of tiie benefi- 
cent hand that fashioned us. Kindness, therefore, ought to 
be the mainspring and guide of our heart, and ought at the 
same time to be the chief attraction that should, as it were, 
be a part of our very being, with which to win the hearts of 
others. Greatness, which is but the result of good fortune, 
so far from diminishing the quality of kindness, is but given 
one that he might the more freely spread broadcast its be- 
neflcent effects like a public fountain, which is but erected* 
that its waters might be scattered to the sunlight. This is 
the value of a good heart; and the great who are devoid of 
the quality of kindness, justly punished for their disdainful 
insensibility to the misfortunes of their fellows, are forever 
deprived of the greatest blessing of human life, that is to 
say, of the pleasures of society. Never did man enjoy these 
pleasures more keenly than the prince of whom I am speak- 
ing; never was man less inspired with the misgiving that 
familiarity breeds contempt. Is this the man who carried 
cities by storm and won great battles? Verily, he seems 
to have forgotten the high rank he so well knew how to 
sustain. Do you not recognize in him the hero, who, ever 
equable and consistent, never having to stand on tiptoe to 
seem taller than he is, nor to stoop to be courteous and 
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obliging, found himself by nature all that a man ought to 
be toward his fellow, like a majestic and bountiful stream, 
which peacefully bears into the cities the abundance it has 
spread in the fields that it has watered, which gives to 
all and never rises above its normal height, nor becomes 
swollen except when violent opposition is offered to the 
gentle slope by which it continues on its tranquil course. 
Such| indeed, has also been the gentleness and such the 
might of the Prince de Cond^, Have you a secret of im- 
portance? Confide it boldly to the safekeeping of this 
noble heart; he will reward your confidence by making 
your affair his own. To this prince nothing is more in- 
yiolable than the sacred rights of friendship. When a 
favor is asked of him, he acts as though he himself were 
under obligation; and never has a joy keener and truer 
been witnessed than he felt at being able to give pleasure 
to another. 

[Here the orator gave a description of the qualities of 
the prince's mind. He praised the warlike talents of his 
herO| and took occasion to compare him with Turenne, an- 
other great captain of the same period.] 

It was a grand spectacle to see during the same period, 
and in the same campaigns, these two men, who in the com- 
mon opinion of all Europe could be favorably compared to 
the greatest captains of past ages, sometimes at the head 
of different bodies of troops; sometimes united more indeed 
by the concord of their thoughts than by the orders which 
the subaltern received from his superior; sometimes at the 
head of opposing forces, and each redoubling his customary 
activity and vigilance, as though God, who, according to 
the Scriptures, often in His wisdom makes a sport of the 
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nniyerse, had desired to show mortals the wonders in all 
their forms that He could work with men. Behold the 
encampments, the splendid marches, the audacity, the pre- 
cautions, the perils, the resources of these brave men! Has 
there ever been beheld in two men virtues such as these in 
eharacters so different, not to say diametrically opposite? 
The one appears to be guided by deep inflection, the 
other by sudden illumination; the latter as a consequencCi 
though more impetuous, yet never acting, with undue pre- 
cipitation; the former, • colder of manner, though never 
slow, is bolder of action, than of speech, and even while 
having the outward appearance of embarrassment, inwardly 
determined and resolved. The one, from the moment he ap- 
pears in the army, conveys an exalted idea of his worth and 
makes one expect of him something out of the ordinary; 
nevertheless, he advanced in regular order, and performed, 
as it were, by degrees, the prodigious deeds which marked 
the course of his career. The other, like a man inspired 
from the date of his first battle, showed himself the equal 
of the most consummate masters of the art of warfare. 
The one by his prompt and continued efforts commanded 
the admiration of the human race and silenced the voice 
of envy; the other shone so resplendently from the very 
beginning that none dared attack him. The one, in a 
word, by the depth of his genius and the incredible re- 
sources of his courage, rose superior to the greatest perils 
and even knew how to profit by every kind of fickleness 
of fortune; the other, by reason of the advantages derived 
from high birth, by his great conceptions derived from 
Heaven, and by a kind of admirable instinct, the secret 
of which is not given to ordinary men, seemed bom to 
mold iortane to conform to his designs and bring dea* 
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tiny to his feet. And that the great though diverse charao* 
ters of these two men might be clearly discerned, it should 
be borne in mind that the one, his career out short by an 
unexpected blow, died for his country like another Judas 
Maccabeus, mourned by the army as for a father, while the 
court and all the people lamented his fate.. His piety as 
well as his courage were universally lauded, and his mem- 
ory will never fade from the minds of men. The other, 
raised to the very summit of glory by force of arms like 
another David, dies like him in his bed sounding the praises 
of God and leaving his dying behests to his family, while 
all hearts were impressed as much by .the splendor of his 
life as by the gentleness of hia death. 
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THE PASSION OF CHRIST 

THE Passion of Jesus Christ, however sorrowful and 
ignominious it may appear to u&, must neverthe- 
less have been to Jesus Christ himself an object of 
delight, since this^ God-man, by a wonderful secret of his 
wisdom and love, has willed that the mystery of it shall be 
continued and solemnly renewed in his Church until the 
final consummation of the world. For what is the Eu- 
charist but a perpetual repetition of the Saviour's Passion, 
and what has the Saviour supposed in instituting it, but 
that whatever passed at Calvary is not only represented 
but consummated on our altars? That is to say, that he 
is still performing the functions of the victim anew, and 
is every moment virtually sacrificed, as though it were not 
sufficient that he should have suffered once. At least that 
his love, as powerful as it is free, has given to his adorable 
sufferings that character of perpetuity which they have in 
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tbe Sacrament, and which renders them so salutary to us. 
Behold, Christians, what the love of a God has devised; 
but behold, also, what has happened through the malice 
of men! At the same time that Jesus Christ, in the sacra- 
ment of his body, repeats his holy Passion in a manner alto- 
gether mysterious, men, the false imitators, or rather base 
corrupters of the works of God, have found means to re- 
new this same Passion, not only in a profane, but in a 
criminal, sacrilegious, and horrible manner! 

Bo not imagine that I speak figuratively. Would to 
God, Christians, that what I am going to say to you were 
only a figure, and that you were justified in vindicating 
yourselves to-day against the horrible expressions which I 
am obliged to employ I I speak in the literal sense; and 
you ought to be more affected with this discourse, if what 
I advance appears to you to be overcharged; for it is by 
your excesses that it is so, and not by my words. Yes, 
my dear hearers, the sinners of the age, by the disorders 
of their lives, renew the bloody and tragic Passion of the 
Son of God in the world ; I will venture to say that the 
sinners of the age cause to the Son of God, even in 
the state of glory, as many new passions as they have 
committed outrages against him by their actions I Apply 
yourselves to form an idea of them; and in this picture, 
which will surprise you, recognize what you are, that you 
may weep bitterly over yourselves! What do we see in 
the Passion of Jesus Christ? A divine Saviour betrayed 
and abandoned by cowardly disciples, persecuted by pon- 
tiffs and hypocritical priests, ridiculed and mocked in the 
palace of Herod by irapious courtiers, placed upon a level 
with Barabbas, and to whom Barabbas is preferred by a 
blind mid inconstant people, exposed to the insults of 
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libertinism, and treated as a mock-king by a troop of sol- 
diers equally barbarous and insolent; in fine, crucified by 
merciless executioners! Behold, in a few words, what is 
most humiliating and most cruel in the death of the Saviour 
of the world! Then tell me if this is not precisely what we 
now see, of what we are every day called to be witnesses. 
Let us resume; and follow me. 

Betrayed and abandoned by cowardly disciples : such, O 
divine Saviour, has been thy destiny. But it was not enough 
that the Apostles, the first men whom thou didst choose for 
thine own, in violation of the most holy engagement, should 
have forsaken thee in the last scene of thy life; that one of 
them should have sold thee, another renounced thee, and 
all disgraced themselves by a flight which was, perhaps, 
the most sensible of all the wounds that thou didst feel in 
dying. This wound must be again opened by a thousand 
acts of infidelity yet more scandalous. Even in the Chris- 
tian ages we must see men bearing the character of thy 
disciples, and not having the resolution to sustain it; 
Christians, prevaricators, and deserters from their faith; 
Christians ashamed of declaring themselves for thee, not 
daring to appear what they are, renouncing at least in the 
exterior what they have professed, flying when they ought 
to fight; in a word, Christians in form, ready to follow 
thee even to the Supper when in prosperity, and while it 
required no sacrifice, but resolved to abandon thee in the 
moment of temptation. It is on your account, and my own, 
my dear hearers, that I speak, and behold what ought to be 
the subject of our sorrow. 

A Saviour mortally persecuted by pontiffs and hypocriti- 
cal priests. Let us not enter. Christians, into the discussion 
of this article, at which your piety would, perhaps, be of- 
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fended, and which would weaken or prejadioe the respect 
which you owe to the ministers of the Lord. It belongs 
to us, my brethren, to meditate to-day on this fact in the 
spirit of holy compunction; to us consecrated to the min- 
istry of the altars, to us priests of Jesus Christ, whom God 
has chosen in his Church to be the dispensers of his sacra- 
ments. It does not become me to remonstrate in this place. 
God forbid that I should undertake to judge those who sus- 
tain the sacred office I This is not the duty of humility to 
which my condition calls me. Above all, speaking as I 
do, before many ministers, the irreprehensible life of whom 
contributes so much to the edification of the people, I am 
not yet so infatuated as to make myself the judge, much 
less the censor of their conduct. But though it should in- 
duce you only to acknowledge the favors with which God 
prevents you, as a contrast, from the frightful blindness 
into which he permits others to fall, remember that the 
priests, and the princes of the priests, are those whom 
the Evangelist describes as the authors of the conspiracy 
formed against the Saviour of the world, and of the wicked- 
ness committed against him. Remember that this scandal 
is notoriously public, and renewed still every day in Chris- 
tianity. Remember, but with fear and horror, that the 
greatest persecutors of Jesus Christ are not lay libertines, 
but wicked priests; and that among the wicked priests, 
those wfapse corruption and iniquity are covered with the 
veil of hypocrisy are his most dangerous and most cruel 
enemies. A hatred, disguised under the name of zeal, and 
covered with the specious pretext of observance of the law, 
was the first movement of the persecution which the Phari- 
sees and the priests raised against the Son of God. Let us 
fear lest the same passion should blind us I Wretched pas- 
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sion, exolaimB St. Bernard, which spreads the venom of its 
malignity even over the most lovely of the children of men, 
and which could not see a God upon earth without hating 
him ! A hatred not only of the prosperity and happiness, 
but what is yet more strange, of the merit and perfection 
of others! A cowardly and shameful passion, which, not 
content with having caused the death of Jesus Christ, con- 
tinues to persecute him by rending his mystical body, which 
is the Church; dividing his members, which are believers; 
and stifling in their hearts that charity which is the spirit of 
Christianity! Behold, my brethren, the subtle temptation 
against which we have to defend ourselves, and under which 
it is but too common for us to fall ! 

A Bedeemer reviled and mocked in the palace of Herod 
by the impious creatures of his court! This was, without 
doubt, one of the most sensible insults which Jesus Christ 
received. But do not suppose. Christians, that this act 
of impiety ended there. It has passed from the court of 
Herod, from that prince destitute of religion, into those 
even of Christian princes. And is not the Saviour still a 
subject of ridicule to the libertine spirits which compose 
them? They worship him externally, but internally how 
do they regard his maxims ? What idea have they of his 
humility, of his poverty, of his sufferings ? Is not virtue 
either unknown or despised ? It is not a rash zeal which 
induces me to speak in this manner; it is what you too 
often witness. Christians; it is what you perhaps feel in 
yourselves; and a little reflection upon the manners of the 
court will convince you that there is nothing that I say 
which is not confirmed by a thousand examples, and that 
you yourselves are sometimes unhappy accomplices in 
these crimes. 
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Herod had often earnestly wished to see Jesus Christ. 
The reputation which so many miracles had given him 
excited the curiosity of this prince, and he did not doubt 
but that a man who commanded all nature might strike 
some wonderful blow to escape from the persecution of his 
enemies. But the Son of God, who had not been sparing 
of his prodigies for the salvation of others, spared them 
for himself, and would not say a single word about his 
own safety. He considered Herod and his people as pro- 
fane persons, with whom he thought it improper to hold 
any intercourse, and he preferred rather to pass for a fool 
than to satisfy the false wisdom of the world. As his king- 
dom was not of this world, as he said to Pilate, it was not 
at the court that he designed to establish himself. He 
knew too well that his doctrine could not be relished in a 
place where the rules of worldly wisdom only were fol- 
lowed, and where all the miracles which he had performed 
had not been sufficient to gain men full of love for them- 
selves and intoxicated with their greatness. In this cor- 
rupted region they breathe only the air of vanity; they 
esteem only that which is splendid; they speak only of 
preferment: and on whatever side we cast our eyes, we 
see nothing but what either flatters or inflames the ambi- 
tious desires of the heart of man. 

What probability then was there that Jesus Christ, the 
most humble of all men, should obtain a hearing where only 
pageantry and pride prevail? If he had been surrounded 
with honors and riches, he would have found partisans near 
Herod and in every other place. But as he preached a re- 
nunciation of the world both to his disciples and to himself, 
let us not be astonished that they treated him with so much 
disdain. Such is the prediction of the holy man Job, and 
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which after him must be accomplished in the person of all 
the righteous ; **the upright man is laughed to scorn. ' ' In 
fact, my dear hearers, you know that, whatever virtue and 
merit we may possess, they are not enough to procure us 
esteem at court. Enter it, and appear only like Jesus 
Christ clothed with the robe of innocence; only walk with 
Jesus Christ in the way of simplicity; only speak as Jesus 
Christ to render testimony to the truth, and you will find 
that you meet with no better treatment there than Jesus 
Christ. To be well received there, you must have pomp 
and splendor. To keep your station there, you must have 
artifice and intrigue. To be favorably heard there, you 
must have complaisance and flattery. Then all this is op- 
posed to Jesus Christ; and the court being what it is, that 
is to say, the kingdom of the prince of this world, it is not 
surprising that the kingdom of Jesus Christ cannot be 
established there. But woe to you, princes of the earth I 
Woe to you, men of the world, who despise this incarmate 
wisdom, for you shall be despised in your turn, and the 
contempt which shall fall upon you shall be much more 
terrible than the contempt which you manifest can be 
prejudicial. 

A Saviour placed upon a level with Barabbas, and to 
whom Barabbas is preferred by a blind and fickle rabble! 
How often have we been guilty of the same outrage against 
Jesus Christ as the blind and fickle Jews! How often, 
after having received him in triumph in the sacrament of 
the Communion, seduced by cupidity, have we not pre- 
ferred either a pleasure or interest after which we sought, 
in violation of his law, to this God of glory I How often, 
divided between conscience which governed us, and passion 
which corrupted us, have we not renewed this abominable 
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judgment, this unworthy preference of the creature even 
above our Godl Christians, observe this application; it is 
that of St. Chrysostom, and if you properly understand it, 
you must be affected by it. Conscience, which, in spite 
of ourselves, presides in us as judge, said inwardly to us, 
**What art thou going to do? Behold thy pleasure on the 
one hand, and thy God on the other: for which of the two 
dost thou declare thyself? for thou canst not save both; 
thou must either lose thy pleasure or thy God; and it is 
for thee to decide/* And the passion, which by a mon- 
strous infidelity had acquired the influence over our hearts, 
made us conclude — I will keep my pleasure. *'But what 
then will become of thy God," replied conscience secretly, 
**and what must I do, I, who cannot prevent myself from 
maintainiDg his* interests against thee?" I care not what 
will become of my God, answered passion insolently; I will 
satisfy myself, and the resolution is taken. '*But dost thou 
know," proceeded conscience by its remorse, **that in in- 
dulging thyself in this pleasure it will at last submit thy 
Saviour to death and crucifixion for thee?" It is of no 
consequence if he be crucified, provided I can have my 
enjoyments. **But what evil has he done, and what reason 
hast thou to abandon him in this manner?" My pleasure 
is my reason; and since Christ is the enemy of ^y pleasure, 
and my pleasure crucifies him, I say it again, let him be 
crucified. 

Behold, my dear hearers, what passes every day in the 
consciences of men, and what passes in you and in me, 
every time that we fall into sin, which causes death to 
Jesus Christ, as well as to our souls! Behold what makes 
the enormity and wickedness of this sin ! I know that we 
do not always speak, that we do not always explain our- 
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selyes in such express terms and in so pereeptiible a manner; 
but after all, without explaining ourselves so distinctly and 
so sensibly, there is a language of the heart which says all 
this. For, from the moment that £ know that this pleasure 
is criminal and forbidden of God, I know that it is im- 
possible for me to desire it, impossible to seek it, without 
losing God ; and consequently I prefer this pleasure to God 
in the desire that I form of it, and in the pursuit that I 
make after it. This, then, is sufficient to justify the thought 
of St. Ohrysostom and the doctrine of the theologians upon 
the nature of deadly sin. 

A Saviour exposed to insults and treated as a mook«king 
by a troop of feigned worshippers! What a spectaclCi 
Christians! Jesus Christ, the eternal Word, covered with 
a pitiful, purple robe, a reed in his hand, a crown of thorns 
upon his head, delivered to an insolent soldiery, who, ac- 
cording to the expression of Clement Alexandrine, made 
a theatrical king of him whom the angels adore with trem- 
bling! They bowed the knee before him, and, with the 
most cutting derision, they snatched from him the reed 
which he held, to strike him on the head. An act too 
much resembling the impieties which are every day com- 
mitted, during the celebration of our most august mys- 
teries! Were he to appear in all his majesty, such as he 
will display at his second coming, you would be seized 
with fear. But, says St. Bernard, the more he is little, the 
more worthy is he of our respects; since it is his love, and 
not necessity, which reduces him to his state of abasement. 
But it appears that you take pleasure in destroying his 
work, by opposing your malice to his goodness. You insult 
him, even on the throne of his grace; and, to use the words 
of th^ Apostle, you do not fear to trample underfoot the 
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blood of the New Testament I For, iudeedi what eke do 
you do by so many acts of irreverence, and so many scan- 
dals which eqaally dishonor the sanctuary which you enter 
and the God which it contains ? 

Ah, my brethren, I might well ask the greater part of 
the Christians of the present day, what St. Bernard asked 
them in his time: What do you think of your God, and 
what idea have you conceived of him ? If he occupied the 
rank which he ought to occupy in your minds, would you 
proceed to such extremes in his presence ? Would you go 
to his feet to insult him ? for I call it insulting Jesus Christ 
to come before the altars to unbend ourselves, to amuse 
ourselves, to speak, to converse, to trouble the sacred mys- 
teries by immodest smiles and laughter. I call it insulting 
the majesty of Jesus Christ to remain in his presence in 
indecent postures and with as little decorum as in a public 
place. I call it insulting the humility of Jesus Christ to 
make an ostentatious display before his eyes of all the 
luxury and all the vanities of the world. I call it insulting 
the holiness of Jesus Christ to bring near his tabernacle, 
and into his holy house, a shameful passion which we 
entertain and kindle afresh there, by bold looks, by sen- 
sual desires, by the most dissolute discourses, and some- 
times by the most sacrilegious abominations. God formerly 
complained of the infidelity of his people, addressing them 
by the mouth of his prophet — *'Thoa hast profaned my holy 
name." But it is not only his name that we profane, it is 
his body; it is his blood; it is his infinite merits; it is even 
his divinity ; it is all that he possesses that is venerable and 
great. Nevertheless, do not deceive yourselves; for the 
Lord will have a day of reckoning; and, justly incensed 
at so many injuries, he will not allow you to escape with 
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^impunitj; but he will know how to avenge himself bj 
covering you with eternal confoBionl 

In fine, Ohristians, a Saviour crucified by mereileBS ex- 
ecutioners, the last effect of the cruelty of men upon the 
innocent person of the Son of God. It was at the foot of 
that cross, where we see him suspended, that the justioe 
of the Father waited for him during four thousand years. 
Thus he regarded it, however frightful it might seem, as 
an object of delight; because he there found the reparation 
of the divine glory and the punishment of our ofiEences. 
But in proportion as this first cross had charms for him, in 
that same proportion does he feel horror at that which our 
sins prepare for him every day. It is not, said St. Augus- 
tine, the rigor of that of which be complains, but the cruelty 
and the weight of this appear to him insupportable I He 
knew that his cross, ignominious as it was, would be trans- 
ferred from Calvary, as speaks St. Augustine, to the heads 
of the emperors. He foresaw that his death would be the 
salvation of the world, and that his Father would one day 
render his ignominy so glorious, that it would become the 
hope and the happiness of all nations. But in this other 
cross, where we fasten him ourselves by sin, what is there, 
and what can there be to console him? Nothing but hia 
love despised! His favors rejected! Unworthy oreaturea 
preferred to the Creator! 

If, then, the sun concealed himself that he might not 
give his light to the barbarous action of his enemies who 
crucified him, sinner, what darkness ought not to cover 
from view thy wanderings and thy excesses ? For it is by 
these — ^understand it yet once more, if you have not suffi- 
ciently understood it — it is by these, my dear hearers, that 
you incessantly renew all the Passion of Jesus Christ. It 
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is not I who say it, it is St. Paul in the Bpistle to the 
Hebrews: *'They crucify to themselves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame." As if this great 
Apostle would explain himself thus. Do not think, my 
brethren, that they were the Jews only who imbrued their 
hands in the blood of the Saviour. Ye are accomplices in 
this deicide. And by what means? By your impieties, 
your sacrileges, your obscenities, your jealousies, your re- 
sentments, your antipathies, your revenge, and whatever 
corrupts your heart and excites it to revolt against God I 
Is it not then just, that while you weep over Jesus Christ 
you should yet weep more over yourselves, since ye are 
not only ihe authors of his death, but your sins destroy 
all the merit of it, as it respects yourselves, and render it 
useless and even prejudicial to you; as it remains for me 
to prove in the third part. 

That there are men, and Christian men, to whom, by a 
secret judgment of God, the Passion of Jesus Christ, salu- 
tary as it is, may become useless, is a truth too essential in 
our xeligion to be unknown, and too sorrowful not to be the 
subject of our grief. When the Saviour from the height of 
his cross, ready to give up his spirit, raised this cry toward 
heaven, **My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" 
there was no one who did not suppose but that the violence 
of his torments forced from him this complaint, and perhaps 
we ourselves yet believe it. But the great Bishop Arnauld 
de Chartres, penetrating deeper into the thoughts and affec- 
tions of this dying Saviour, says, with much more reason, 
that the complaint of Christ Jesus to his Father proceeded 
from the sentiment with which he was affected, in repre- 
senting to himself the little fruit which his death would 
produce; in considering the small number of the elect who 
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would profit by it; in foreseeing with horror the infinite 
number of the reprobate, for whom it would be useless: as 
if he had wished to proclaim that his merits were not fully 
enough nor worthily enough remunerated; and that after 
having done so much work he had a right to promise to 
himself a different success in behalf of men. The words 
of this author are admirable: Jesus Christ complains, says 
this learned prelate, but of what does he complain ? That 
the wickedness of sinners makes him lose what ought to be 
the reward of the conflicts which he has maintained. That 
millions of the human race for whom he suffers will, never- 
theless, be excluded from the benefit of redemption. And 
because he regards himself in them as their head, and them- 
selves, in spite of their worthlessness, as the members of his 
mystical body; seeing them abandoned by God, he com- 
plains of being abandoned himself: *'My^God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?^' He complains of what made 
St. Paul groan when, transported with an apostolic zeal, he 
said to the Galatians: ^'What, my brethren, is Jesus Christ 
then dead in vain ? Is the mystery of the cross then noth- 
ing to you? Will not this blood which he has so abun- 
dantly shed have the virtue to sanctify you?'* 

But here, Christians, I feel myself affected with a 
thought which, contrary as it appears to that of the Apos- 
tle, only serves to strengthen and confirm it For it ap- 
pears that St. Paul is grieved because Jesus Christ has 
suffered in vain; but I, I should almost console myself if 
he had only suffered in vain, and if his Passion was only 
rendered useless to us. That which fills me with conster- 
nation is, that at the same time that we render it useless to 
ourselves, by an inevitable necessity it must become per- 
nicious; for this Passion, says St. GregCH^y of Naeianzen, 
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*^ partakes of the nature of those remedies which kill if they 
do not heal, and of which the effect m either to give life or 
to convert itself into poison; lose nothing of this, I beseech 
you/' Remember, then. Christians, what happened during 
the judgment and at the moment of the condemnation of the 
Son of God. 

When Pilate washed his hands before the Jews and de- 
clared to them that there was nothing worthy of death in 
this righteous man, but that the crime from which he freed 
himself rested upon them, and that they would have to an- 
swer for it, they all cried with one voice that they consented 
to it, and that they readily agreed that the blood of this just 
man should fall upon them and upon their children. You 
know what this cry has cost them. You know the curses 
which one such imprecation has drawn upon them, the 
anger of Heaven which began from that time to burst 
upon this nation, the ruin of Jerusalem which followed 
soon after — the carnage of their citizens, the profanation of 
their temple, the destruction of their republic, the visible 
character of their reprobation which their unhappy pos- 
terity bear to this day, that universal banishment, that 
exile of sixteen hundred years, that slavery through all 
the earth — and all in consequence of the authentic predic- 
tion which Jesus Christ made to them of it when going to 
Calvary, and with circumstances which incontestably prove 
that a punishment as exemplary as this cannot be imputed 
bat to the deicide which they had committed in the person 
of the Saviour; since it is evident, says St. Augustine, thAt 
the Jews were never further from idolatry nor more relig 
ious observers of their law than they were then, and that, 
excepting the crime of the death of Jesus Christ, God, very 
far from punishing them, would, it seems, rather have 
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loaded them with his blessings. You know all this, I 
saj ; and , all this is a convincing proof that the blood 
of this God-man is virtually fallen upon these sacrilegious 
men, and that God, in condemning them by their own 
mouth, although in spite of himself, employs that to destroy 
them which was designed for their salvation. 

But, Christians, to speak with the Holy Spirit, this has 
happened to the Jews only as a figure; it is only the shadow 
of the fearful curses of which the abuse of the merits and 
Passion of the Son of God must be to us the source and the 
measure. I will explain myself. What do we, my dear 
hearers, when borne away by the immoderate desires of our 
hearts to a sin against which our consciences protest ? And 
what do we, when, possessed of the spirit of the world, we 
resist a grace which solicits us, which presses us to obey 
God? Without thinking upon it, and without wishing it, 
we secretly pronounce the same sentence of death which the 
Jews pronounced against themselves before Pilate, when 
they said to him, '*His blood be upon us." For this grace 
which we despise is the price of the blood of Jesus Christ, 
and the sin that we commit is an actual profanation of this 
very blood. It is, then, as if we were to say to God: 
^^Lord, I clearly see what engagement I make, and I know 
what risk I run, but rather than not satisfy my own desires, 
I consent that the blood of thy Son shall fall upon me. 
This will be to bear the chastisement of it, but I will in- 
dulge my passion ; thou hast a right to draw forth from it 
a just indignation, bat nevertheless I will complete my 
undertaking." 

Thus we condemn ourselves. And here. Christians, is 
one of the essential foundations of this terrible mystery 
of the eternity of the punishments with which faith threat- 
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ens as, and against which our reason revolts. We suppose 
that we cannot have any knowledge of it in this life, and 
we are not aware, says St. Chrysostom, that we find it com- 
pletely in the blood of the Saviour, or rather in our profa- 
nation of it every day. For this blood, my brethren, adds 
this holy doctor, is enough to make eternity, not less fright- 
ful, but less incredible. And behold the reason: This blood 
is of an infinite dignity; it can therefore be avenged only by 
an infinite punishment. This blood, if we destroy ourselves, 
will cry eternally against us at the tribunal of God. It will 
eternally excite the wrath of God against us. This blood, 
falling, upon lost souls, will fix a stain upon them, which 
shall never be effaced. Their torments must consequently 
never end. 

A reprobate in hell will always appear in the eyes 
of God stained with that blood which he has so basely 
treated. God will then always abhor him; and, as the 
aversion of God from his creature is that which makes 
hell, it must be inferred that hell will be eternal. And 
in this, O my God, thou art sovereignly just, sovereignly 
holy, and worthy of our praise and adoration. It is in this 
way that the Beloved Disciple declared it even to God him- 
self in the Apocalypse. Men, said he, have shed the blood 
of thy servants and of thy prophets; therefore they deserve 
to drink it, and to drink it from the cup of thine indigna- 
tion. ''For they have shed the blood of saints and proph- 
ets, and tbou has given them blood to drink. *' An expres- 
sion which the Scripture employs to describe the extreme 
infliction of divine vengeance. Ah! if the blood of the 
prophets has drawn down the scourge of God upon men, 
what may we not expect from the blood of Jesus Christ? 
If the blood of martyrs is heard orying out in heaven 
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against the persecutors of the faith, how much more will 
the blood of the Bedeemer be heard I 

Then once more, Christians, behold the deplorable neces- 
sity to which we are reduced. This blood which flows from 
Calvary either demands grace for us, or justice against us. 
When we apply ourselves to it by a lively faith and a sin- 
cere repentance, it demands grace; but when by our disor- 
ders and impieties we check its salutary virtue, it demands 
justice, and it infallibly obtains it. It is in this blood, says 
St. Bernard, that all righteous souls are purified ; but by a 
prodigy exactly opposite, it is also in this same blood that 
all the sinners of the land defile themselves, and render 
themselves, if I may use the expression, more hideous in 
the sight of God. 

Ah I my God, shall I eternally appear in thine eyes pol- 
luted with that blood which washes away the crimes of 
others? If I had simply to bear my own sins, I might 
promise myself a punishment less rigorous, considering my 
sins as my misfortune, my weakness, my ignorance. Then, 
perhaps, thou wouldst be less offended on account of them. 
But when these sins with which I shall be covered shall 
present themselves before me as so many sacrileges with 
respect to the blood of thy Son; when the abuse of this 
blood shall be mixed and confounded with all the disor- 
ders of my life; when there shall not be one of them against 
which this blood shall not cry louder than the blood of 
Abel against Cain; then, O God of my soul! what will 
become of me in thy presence? No, Lord, cries the same 
St. Bernard, affectionately, suffer not the blood of my Sa- 
viour to fall upon me in this manner. Let it fall upon me 
to sanctify, but let it not fall upon me to destroy. Let it 
fall upon me in a right use of the favors which are the 
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divine overflowings of it, and not through the blindness 
of mind and hardness of heart, which are the most terrible 
punishments of it. Let it fall upon me by the participa- 
tion of the sacred Eucharist, which is the precious source 
of it, and not by the maledictions attached to the despis- 
ers of thy sacraments. In fine, let it fall upon me by in- 
fluencing my conduct and inducing the practice of good 
works, and let it not fall upon me for my wanderings, my 
infidelities, my obstinacy, and my impenitence. This, my 
brethren, is what we ought to ask to-day from Jesus Christ 
crucified. It is with these views that we ought to go to the 
foot of the cross and catch the blood as it flows. He was 
the Saviour of the Jews as well as ours, but this Saviour, 
St. Augustine says, the Jews have converted into their 
judge. Avert from us such an evil. May he who died 
to save us be our Saviour. May he be our Saviour during 
all the days of our lives. And may his merits, shed upon 
us abundantly, lose none of their efficacy in our hands, but 
be preserved entire by the fruits we produce from them. 
May he be our Saviour in death. And at th« last moment 
may the cross be our support, and thus may he consummate 
the work of our salvation which he has begun. May he be 
our Saviour in a blessed eternity, where we shall be as much 
the sharer in his glory as we have been in his sufferings. 
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ORATION ON THE DEATH OF TURENNB 

PARIS. JANUARY' zo, 1676 

HOW difficult it is to be at once victorious and humble! 
Military success leaves in the mind I know not what 
exquisite pleasure, which fills and absorbs it. In 
such circumstances, one attributes to himself a superiority 
of force and capacity. He crowns himself with his own 
hands; he decrees to himself a secret triumph; he regards 
as his own the laurels which he gathers with infinite toil, 
and frequently moistens with his blood; and even when 
he renders to God solemn thanks, and hangs in his temples 
the torn and blood-stained trophies which he has taken from 
the enemy, is not vanity liable to stifle a portion of his grati- 
tude, and mingle with the vows which he pays to God ap- 
plauses which he thinks due to himself; at least, does he 
not retain some grains of the incense which he burns upon 
his altars? 

It was on such occasions that Marshal Turenne, renounc- 
(84) 
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ing all pretensions, returned all the glory to him to whom it 
legitimately belongs. If he marches, he acknowledges that 
it is God who protects and guides him; if he defends fort- 
resses, he knows that he defends them in vain if God does 
not guard them; if he forms an intrench men t, he feels that 
it is God who forms a rampart around him to defend him 
from every attack; if he fights, he knows whence to draw 
all his force; and if he triumphs, he thinks that he sees an 
invisible hand crowning him from heaven. Referring thus 
all the favors he receives to their origin, he thence derives 
new blessings. No longer does he fear the enemies by 
whom he is surrounded; without being surprised at their 
numbers or strength, he exclaims with the prophet: **Some 
trust in their horses and chariots, but we will trust in the 
Almighty.'^ In this steadfast aad just confidence, he re- 
doubles his ardor, forms great designs, executes great things 
and begins a campaign, which appears as if it must prove 
fatal to the empire. 

He passes the Bhine, and eludes the vigilance of an ac- 
complished and prudent general. He observes the move- 
ments of the enemy. He raises the courage of the allies; 
controls the suspicions and vacillating faith of neighboring 
powers. He takes away from the one the will, from the 
other the means of injuring him; and profiting by all those 
important conjunctures which prepare the way for great and 
glorious events, he leaves to fortune nothing which human' 
skill and counsel can take from him. Already has a panic 
seized the enemy. Already has that eagle taken its flight 
to the mountains, whose bold approach alarmed our prov- 
inces. Those brazen mouths, invented by the bottomless 
pit for the destruction of men, thunder on all sides, to favor 
and precipitate the retreat; and France, in suspense, awaits 
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the success of an enterprise which, according to all the rules 
of war, must be infallible. 

Alas ! we knew all that we might hope, but we knew not 
all that we might fear. Divine Providence concealed from 
us a calamity greater than the loss of a battle. It was to 
cost a life which each of us would have been willing to re- 
deem with his own; and all that we could gain was of less 
value than what we were to lose. O God! terrible but just 
in thy counsels toward the children of men, thou dis{)osest 
of victors and victories! To fulfil thy pleasure, and cause 
us to fear thy judgments, thy power casts down those whom 
it has lifted up. Thou sacrificest to thy Sovereign Majesty 
the noblest victims, and strikest, at thy pleasure, those il- 
lustrious heads which thou hast so often crowned! 

Do not suppose, messieurs, that I am going to open here 
a tragic scene; to represent that great man stretched upon 
his own trophies; to uncover that body, blood-stained and 
ghastly, over which still lingers the smoke of the thunder 
which struck it; to cause his blood, like that of Abel's, to 
cry from the ground, or expose to your eyes the mournful 
images of your country and religion in tears! In slight 
losses we may thus surprise the pity of our auditors, and 
by studied efforts draw from their eyes a few forced and 
useless tears. But we describe, without art, a death which 
we mourn without deceit. Every one finds in himself the 
source of his grief, and reopens his own wound; and it is 
not necessary to excite the imagination in order to affect 
the heart. 

Here I am almost forced to interrupt my discourse. I 
am troubled, messieurs! Turenne dies! All is confusion 
— ^fortune vacillates — victory leaves us — peace takes its flight 
— the good intentions of the allies relax — the courage of the 
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troops fails with grief, aaon burns with vengeance— the 
whole army remain motionless. The wounded think of 
the loss which they have suffered, and not of the wounds 
which they have received. Dying fathers see their sons 
weeping over their dead general. The army, in mourn- 
ing, is engaged in rendering him funeral honors, and 
fame, which delights to spread through the world extraor- 
dinary events, goes to make known through Europe the 
glorious history of the prince's life, and the regrets occa- 
sioned by his death. 

What sighs, what lamentations and praises, then re- 
echo through the cities and the country. One, looking 
upon his growing crops, blesses the memory of him to 
whom he owes the hope of his harvest. Another, who 
enjoys in repose the heritage which he received from his 
fathers, prays that eternal peace may be his who saved 
him from the horrors and cruelties of war. Here they 
offer the adorable sacrifice for him who sacrificed his life 
for the public good. There others prepare for him a fu- 
neral service, where they expected to prepare a triumph. 
Each selects for praise that point in his glorious life 
which appears the most illustrious. All unite in his 
eulogy. With mingled sobs and tears, they admire the 
past, regret the present, and tremble for the future. 
Thus, the whole empire mourns the death of its de- 
fender. The loss of a single man is felt to be a public 
calamity. 

Wherefore, my God, if I may presume to pour out my 
heart in thy presence, and speak to thee, who am but dust 
and ashes, wherefore did we lose him in our most pressing 
necessity, in the midst of his greatest achievements, at the 
highest point of his valor, and in the maturity of his wis- 
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dom 7 Was it that, after so many aotions worthy of immor 
tality, he had nothing farther of a mortal nature to perform? 
Had tiie time arrived when he was to enjoy the reward of so 
many virtues, and receive from thee the crown of righteous- 
ness which thou reservest tor such as have finished a glori 
ous career? Perhaps we placed too much confidence in 
him, for thou forbiddest us in the Sacred Scriptures to 
trust in an arm of flesh, or put confidence in the children 
of men. Perhaps it was a punishment of our pride, ambi- 
tion, and injustice. As the gross vapors ascend from the 
depths of the valleys and form themselves into thunder 
which falls upon the mountains, so rises from the hearts 
of the people those iniquities, the punishment of which 
falls upon the heads of such as govern and defend them. 
I presume not, O Lord, to sound the depths of thy judg- 
ments, nor to discover the secret and inscrutable causes 
from which thy justice or thy mercy acts. It is my duty 
and desire only to adore! But thou art just, and thou hast 
afflicted us. And in an age so corrupt as ours, we need 
not seek elsewhere the causes of our calamities tiian in the 
disorder of our manners. 

Let us, then, messieurs, derive from our sorrows motives 
for penitence, and seek only in the piety of that great man 
true and substantial consolation. Citizens, strangers, ene- 
mies, nations, kings, and emperors mourn and revere him. 
Yet what can all this contribute to his real happiness ? His 
king even, and such a king! honors him with his regrets 
and tears — ^a noble and precious mark of affection and es- 
teem for a subject, but useless to a Christian. He shall 
live, I acknowledge, in the minds and memories of men, 
but the Scripture teaches us that the thoughts of man, and 
man himself, are but vanity. A magnificent tomb may in- 
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close his sad remains; bat he shall rise again from that 
superb monument, not to be praised for his heroio ex- 
ploits, but to be judged according to his work, whether 
good or bad. His ashes shall mingle with those of the 
numerous kings who governed the kingdom which he so 
generously defended; but, after all, what remains under 
those precious marbles, either to him or to them, of hu- 
man applause, the pomp of courts, or the splendor of for- 
tune, but an eternal silence, a frightful solitude, and a ter- 
rible expectation of the judgment of God? Let the world, 
then, honor as it will the glory of man, Ood only is the 
recompense of faithful Christians. 

O death, too sudden! nevertheless, through the mercy 
of God, long anticipated, of how many edifying words and 
holy examples hast thou deprived us? We might have 
seen him, sublime spectacle! a Christian dying humbly in 
the midst of triumphs and victories. With what profound 
sincerity would he have mourned his past errors, abasing 
himself before the majesty of God, and imploring the succor 
of his arm, not against visible enemies, but against the ene- 
mies of his salvation ! His living faith and fervent charity, 
doubtless, would have deeply affected our hearts; and he 
might have remained to us a model of confidence without 
presumption, of fear without feebleness, of penitence with- 
out artifice, of constancy without affectation, and of a death 
precious in the sight both of God and of man. 

Are not these conjectures just? They were involved in 
his character. They were his cherished designs. He had 
resolved to live in a manner so holy that it is presumed he 
would have died in the same way. Beady to cast all his 
crowns at the feet of Jesus Christ, like the conquerors in 
the Apocalypse, ready to gather together all his honors, 
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and dispoasesB himself of them, by a yoloniary reauncia- 
tion, he no longer belonged to the world, though Provi- 
dence retained him in it. In the tamult of armies, he 
solaced himself with the sweet and secret aspirations of 
solitude. With one hand he smote the Amalekites, and 
with the other, stretched out to heaven, he drew down 
the blessing of God. This Joshua, in battle^ already per- 
formed the functions of Moses upon the Mount, and, under 
the arms of a warrior, bore the heart and will of a penitent. 

O God I who piercest the profoundest depths of our con- 
sciences, and seest the most secret intentions of our hearts, 
even before they are formed, receive into the bosom of thy 
glory that soul, ever occupied with thoughts of thine eter 
nitjl Honor those desires with which thou didst inspire 
him ! Time failed him, but not the courage to fulfil them. 
If thou requirest works with desires, behold the charities 
which he made or destined for the comfort and salvation 
of his brethren ; behold the souls which, with thine aid, he 
brought back from error; behold the blood of thy people 
which he so frequently spared; behold his own blood which 
he so generously shed on our behalf; and yet more than all, 
behold the blood shed for him by Jesus Christ. 

Ministers of God, complete the holy sacrifice I Christians, 
redouble your vows and prayers, that God, as a recompense 
for his toils, may admit his spirit to the house of everlasting 
repose, and give him an infinite peace in heaven, who three 
times procured for us a peace on earth, evanescent, it ia truOi 
yet ever delightful, ever desirable I 
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CRANQOIS DB 8ALIGNAC DE LA MOTHB FENELON was bom in P^ri- 
gord, August 6, 1651: He was educated at home until the age of twelve. 
After a short time at the College of Oahors, he went to Paris to complete his 
studies under the Jesuits at the College du Plessis. From 1676 to 1686 he 
occupied the office of Superior of the Community of Nouyelles Catholiques. 
During this period he produced his treatises On the Education of Young Girls 
and a treatise On the Ministry of Pastors. In 1685, after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, F4nelon was appointed as head of a commission to allay 
the irritation resulting therefrom. Shortly after, he became preceptor of the 
3)auphin'B son, the Duke of Burgundy, retaining this post for six years. In 
the beginning of 1695, Louis XIY. nominated F^nelon for the Archbishopric 
of Cambray. After a quarrel with Bossuet, in which the king sided with the 
latter, F^elon was permanently banished from the court and condemned at 
Borne in 1699. His "T^^maque,'' ip which the king saw a satire of himself 
and his court, was published through the treachery of his secretary. The 
remainder of F^nelon's life was spent in his diocese. He died on the 17th of 
January, 1715. 

SIMPLICITY AND GREATNESS 

THEB£ is a simplicity that is a defect, and a simplicity 
that is a virtue. Simplicity may be a want of dis- 
cernment. When we speak of a person as simple, 
we may mean that he is credulous and perhaps vulgar. 
The simplicity that is a virtue is something sublime; every 
one loves and admires it; but it is difficult to say exactly 
what this virtue is. 

Simplicity is an uprightness of soul that has no reference 
to self; it is different from sincerity, and it is a still higher 
virtue. We see many people who are sincere, without 
being simple; they only wish to pass for what they are, 

Tol. III.— t 3— Orations (41) 
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and the J are unwilling to appear what they are not; thej 
are always thinking of themselves, measuring their words, 
and recalling their thoughts, and renewing their actionSy 
from the fear that they have done too much or too little. 
These persons are sincere, but they are not simple; they 
are not at ease with others and others are not at ease with 
them; they are. not free, ingenuous, natural; we prefer peo- 
ple who are less correct, less perfect, and who are less ar- 
tificial. This is the decision of man, and it is the judgment 
of God, who would not have us so occupied with ourselves, 
and thus, as it were, always arranging our features in a 
mirror. 

To be wholly occupied with others, never to look within, 
is the state of blindness of those who are entirely engrossed 
by what is present and addressed to their senses; this is the 
very reverse of simplicity. To be absorbed in self in what- 
ever engages us, whether we are laboring for our fellow- 
beings or for God — to be wise in our own eyes, reserved, 
and full of ourselves, troubled at the least thing that dis- 
turbs our self-complacency, is the opposite extreme. This 
is false wisdom, which, with all its glory, is but little less 
absurd than that folly which pursues only pleasure. The 
one is intoxicated with all that it sees around it; the other 
with all that it imagines it has within ; but it is delirium in 
both. To be absorbed in the contemplation of our own 
minds is really worse than to be engrossed by outward 
things, because it appears like wisdom and yet is not; we 
do not think of curing it; we pride ourselves upon it; 
we approve of it; it gives us an unnatural strength; it is 
a sort of frenzy; we are not conscious of it; we are dying, 
and we think ourselves in health. 

Simplicity consists in a just medium, in which we are 
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neither too mnoh excited, nor too oomposed. The soul is 
not oarried away by oatward things, so that it cannot make 
all necessary reflections; neither does it make those con- 
tinnal references to self, that a jealous sense of its own ex- 
cellence multiplies to infinity. That freedom of the soul, 
which looks straight onward in its path, losing no time to 
reason upon its steps, to study them, or to contemplate 
those that it has already taken, is true simplicity. 

The first step in the progress of the soul is disengage- 
ment from outward things, that it may enter into itself, and 
contemplate its true interests; this is a wise self-love. The 
se^'ond is, to join to this the idea of God whom it fears: this 
is the feeble beginning of true wisdom; but the soul is still 
fixed upon itself; it is afraid that it does not fear God 
enough; it is still thinking of itself. These anxieties about 
ourselves are far removed from that peace and liberty which 
a true and simple love inspires; but it is not yet time for 
this; the soul must pass through this trouble; this operation 
of the spirit of God in our hearts comes to us gradually; we 
approach step by step to this simplicity. In the third and 
last state, we begin to think of God more frequently, we 
think of ourselves less, and insensibly we lose ourselves 
in him. 

The more gentle and docile the soul is, the more it ad- 
vances in this simplicity. It does not become blind to its 
own defects, and unconscious of its imperfections; it is 
more than ever sensible of them; it feels a horror of the 
slightest sin; it sees more clearly its own corruption; but 
this sensibility does not arise from dwelling upon- itself^ 
but by the light from the presence of God, we see how far 
removed we are from infinite purity. 

Thus simplicity is free in its course, since it makes no 
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preparation; but it can only belong to the soul that is 
purified by a true penitence. It must be the fruit of a per- 
fect renunciation of self, and an unreserved love of God. 
But though thej, who become penitents, and tear them- 
selves from the vanities of the world, make self the object 
of thought, yet they must avoid an excessive and unquiet 
occupation with themselves, such as would trouble, and 
embaj*rass, and retard them in their progress. Dwelling 
too much upon self produces in weak minds useless scru- 
ples and superstition, and in stronger minds a presumptuous 
wisdom. Both are contrary to true simplicity, which is free 
and direct, and gives itself up, without reserve and with a 
generous self-forgetfulness, to the Father of spirits. How 
free, how intrepid are the motions, how glorious the prog- 
ress that the soul makes, when delivered from all low, 
and interested, and unquiet cares. 

If we desire that our friends be simple and free with us, 
disencumbered of self in their intimacy with us, will it not 
please God, who is our truest friend, that we should sur- 
render our souls to him, without fear or reserve, in that 
holy and sweet communion with himself which he allows 
us? It is this simplicity, which is the perfection of the 
true children of God. This is the end that we must have 
in view, and to which we must be continually advancing. 

This deliverance of the soul from all useless, and selfish, 
and unquiet cares, brings to it a peace and freedom that are 
unspeakable; this is true simplicity. It is easy to perceive, 
at the first glance, how glorious it is; but experience alone 
can make us comprehend the enlargement of heart that it 
produces. We are then like a child in the arms of its 
parent; we wish nothing more; we fear nothing; we yield 
ourselves up to this pure attachment; we are not anxious 
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about what othen tbink of ub; all our motiona are free, 
graceful, and happy. We do not judge ourselves, and we 
do not fear to be judged. Let us strive after this lovely 
simplicity; let us seek the path that leads to it. The 
further we are from it, the more we must hasten oar steps 
toward it. Very far from being simple, most Christians are 
not even sincere. They are not only disingenuous, bat 
tbey are false, and they dissemble with their neighbor, 
with God, and with themselves. They practice a thoasand 
little arts that indirectly distort the truth. Alas! every 
man is a Uar; those even who are naturally upright, sin- 
cere, and ingenuous, and who are what is called simple 
and natural, still have this jealoas and sensitive reference 
to self in everything which secretly nourishes pride and 
prevents that true simplicity which is the renunciation 
and perfect oblivion of self. 

But it will be said, How can I help being occupied with 
myself? A crowd of selfish fears trouble me, and tyrannize 
over my mind, and excite a lively sensibility. The prin- 
cipal means to cure this is to yield yourself up sincerely to 
God, to place all your interests, pleasures, and reputation 
in his hands, to receive all the sufierings that he may inflict 
upon you in this scene of humiliation, as trials and tests of 
your love to him, neither to fear the scrutiny, nor to avoid 
the censure of mankind. This state of willing acquiescence 
produces true liberty, and this liberty brings perfect sim- 
plicity. A soul that is liberated from the little earthly 
interests of self-love becomes confiding, and moves straight 
onward, and its views expand even to infinity, just in pro- 
portion as its forgetfulness of self increases, and its peace is 
profound even in the midst of trouble. 

I have already said that the opinion of the world con- 
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forms to the judgment of God upon this noble simplicity. 
The world admires, even in its votaries, the free and easy 
manners of a person who has lost sight of self. But the 
simplicity, which is produced by a devotion to external 
things, still more vain than self, is not the true simplicity; 
it is only an image of it, and cannot represent its greatness. 
They wtio cannot find the substance, pursue the shadow; 
and shadow as it is, it has a charm, for it has some resem- 
blance to the reality that they have lost. A person full of 
defects, who does not attempt to hide them, who does not 
seek to dazzle, who does not affect either talents or virtue, 
who does not appear to think of himself more than of others, 
but to have lost sight of this self of which we are so jealous, 
pleases greatly, in spite of his defects. This false simplicity 
is taken for the true. On the contrary, a person full of 
talents, of virtues, and of exterior graces, if he appear arti- 
ficial, if he be thinking of himself, if he affect the very best 
things, is a tedious and wearisome companion that no one 
likes. 

Nothing, then, we grant, is more lovely and grand than 
simplicity. But some will say, Must we never think of 
self? We need not practice this constraint; in trying to 
be simple, we may lose simplicity. What, then, must we 
do ? Make no rule about it, but be satisfied that you affect 
nothing. When you are disposed to speak of yourself 
from vanity, you can only repress this strong desire by 
thinking of God, or of what you are called upon by him 
to do. Simplicity does not consist in false shame or false 
modesty, any more than in pride or vainglory. When 
vanity would lead to egotism, we have only to turn from 
self; when, on the contrary, there is a necessity of speaking 
of ourselves, we must not reason too much about it, we 
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most look straight at the end. Bat what will they think 
of me? They will think I am boasting; I shall be sqs- 
pected in speaking so freely of my own concerns. None 
of these unqniet reflections should trouble us for one mo- 
ment. Let US speak freely, ingenuously, and simply of 
onrselves when we are called upon to speak. It is thus 
that St. Paul spoke often in his Epistles. What true great- 
ness there is in speaking with simplicity of one's self. 
Vainglory is sometimes hidden under an air of modesty 
and reserve. People do not wish to pr6claim their own 
merit, but they would be very glad that others should dis- 
cover it. They would have the reputation both of virtue 
and of the desire to hide it. 

As to the matter of speaking against ourselves, I do 
not either blame or recommend it. When it arises from 
true simplicity, and that hatred with which God inspires 
us for our sins, it is admirable, and thus I regard it in 
many holy men. But usually the surest and most simple 
way is not to speak unnecessarily of one's self, either good 
or evil. Self-love often prefers abuse to oblivion and 
silence; and when we have often spoken ill of ourselves, 
we are quite ready to be reconciled, just like angry lovers, 
who, after a quarrel, redouble their blind devotion to each 
other. 

This simplicity is manifested in the exterior. As the 
mind is freed from this idea of self, we act more naturally, 
all art ceases, and we act rightly without thinking of what 
we are doing, by a sort of directness of purpose that is in- 
explicable to those who have no experience of it. To some 
we may appear less simple than those who have a more 
grave and practiced manner; but these are people of bad 
taste, who take the affectation of modesty for modesty it- 
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self, and who have no knowledge of true complioi^. This 
true simplicity has sometimes a careless and irregular ap- 
pearance, bat it has the charm of truth and candor, and 
sheds around it I know not what of purity and innocence, 
of cheerfulness and peace; a loveliness that wins us whai 
we see it intimately and with pure eyes. 

How desirable is this simplicity! who will giro it to 
me? I will quit all else to obtain it, for it is the peari 
of great price. 



NATURE AS A REVELATION 

A SERMON ON THE PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD DRAWN FROM 
A VIEW OF NATURE AND THE MIND OF MAN 

I CANNOT open my eyes without admiring the skill that 
everything in nature displays. A single glance enables 
me to perceive the hand that has made all things. Men 
accustomed to meditate upon abstract truths, aqd recur to 
first principles, recognize the Divinity, by the idea of him 
they find in their minds. But the more direct this road 
is, the more it is untrodden and neglected by common 
men, who follow their own imagination. It is so simple 
a demonstration, that from this very cause it escapes those 
minds incapable of a purely intellectual operation. And 
the more perfect this way of discovering the Supreme 
Being is, the fewer are the minds that can follow it. 
But there is another method less perfect, but more nearly 
adapted to the capacity of all. Those who exercise their 
reason the least, those who are most affected by their 
senses, may, at a single glance, discover him, who is 
represented in all his works. The wisdom and power 
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that God has manifested in everything he has made re- 
flect the name as in a mirror of him whom they have not 
been able to discover in their own minds. This is a popu< 
lar philosophy addressed to the senses, which every one, 
without prejudice or passion, is capable of acqairing. 

A man whose heart is entirely engaged in some grand 
eoncern might pass many days in a room, attending to his 
affairs, without seeing either the proportions of the room, 
the ornaments on the chimney, or the pictures that sur< 
rounded him. All these objects would be before his eyes, 
but he would not see them, and they would make no im- 
pression upon him. Thus it is that men live. Everything 
presents God to them, but they do not see him. He was in 
the world and the world was made by him; and, neverthe- 
less, the world has not known him. They pass their lives 
without perceiving this representation of the Deity, so 
completely do the fascinations of life obscure their vi- 
sion. St. Augustine says that the wonders of the uni- 
verse are lowered in our estimation by their repetition. 
Cicero says the same thing: ** Forced to view the same 
things every day, the mind as well as the eye is accus- 
tomed to them. It does not admire or take any pains to 
discover the cause of events that it always observes to take 
place in just the same way; as if it were the novelty rather 
than the grandeur of a thing that should lead us to this in- 
vestigation. " 

But all nature shows the infinite skill of its Author. I 
maintain that accident, that is to say a blind and fortuitous 
succession of events, could never have produced all we see. 
It is well to adduce here one of the celebrated comparisons 
of the ancients. 

Who would believe that the "Iliad" of Homer was not 
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oompoBed by the efforts of a great poet, bat that the eharao- 
ters of the alphabet being thrown confusedly together, aa 
accidental stroke had placed the letters precisely in aach 
relative positions as to produce verses so full of harmony 
and variety, painting each object with all that was moat 
noble, most graceful, and most touching in its featurea; in 
fine, making each person speak in character and with such 
spirit and nature ? Let any one reason with as much subt- 
lety as he may, he would persuade no man in his senses 
that the '^Iliad" had no author but accident. Why, then, 
should a man possessing his reason believe with regard to 
the Universe, a work unquestionably more wonderful than 
the '^Iliad,*' what his good sense will not allow him to be< 
lieve of this poem? 

Were any one to find in a desert a beautiful statue of 
marble, he would say: ** Surely men have been here. I 
recognize the hand of the sculptor; I admire the delicacy 
with which he has proportioned the body, making it in 
stinct with beauty, grace, majesty, tenderness, and life." 
What would this man reply were any one to say to him: 
'^No; a sculptor did not make this statue. It is made, it 
is true, in the most exquisite taste, and according to the 
most perfect rules of symmetry; but it is accident that 
has produced it. Among all the pieces of marble, one has 
happened to take this form of itself. The rains and the 
winds detached it from the mountains; a violent storm 
placed it upright on this pedestal, that was already pre* 
pared and placed here of itself. It is an Apollo as per- 
fect as that of Belvidere; it is a Venus equal to that of 
the Medici; it is a Hercules which matches the Farnese. 
Tou may believe that this figure walks, that it lives, that 
it thinks, that it is going to speak; but it owes nothing to 
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arty it is only a blind stroke of ohsnoe that has formed it 
so well and plaoed it here." 

A traveller entering Salde, whioh is the place that onoe 
was ancient Thebes, with its hundred gates, but is now a 
desert, would find there oolnmns, pyramids, obelisks, and 
inscriptions in unknown characters. Would he say: ''Men 
have never inhabited this place ; the hand of man has never 
^leen employed here; it is chance that has formed these col- 
umns and placed them upon their pedestals, crowning them 
with capitals of such beautiful proportions; it is chance that 
nas hewn these obelisks out of single stones, and that has 
engraved on them all these hieroglyphics?" Would he 
not say, on the contrary, with all the assurance of which 
the mind of man is capable: *' These magnificent views are 
the remains of the majestic architecture that flourished in 
ancient Egypt"? 

This is what our reasoli would proclaim at the first 
glance. It is the same when we first contemplate the 
nuiverse. People perplex themselves with sophistry, and 
obscure their view of the simplest truths. But a glance is 
sufficient; such a work as this world could not have been 
made by chance. The bones, the tendons, the veins,, the 
arteries, the nerves, the muscles, which compose the body 
of a single man, display more art and proportion than all 
the architecture of the ancient Greeks and Egyptians. 
The eye of the meanest animal surpasses the skill of all 
the artisans of the world. But before we proceed to the 
details of nature, fix your attention for a while upon 
the general structure of the universe. Cast your eyes 
upon the earth that supports us; raise them, then, to this 
immense vault of the heavens that surrounds us; these 
fathomless abysses of air and water, and these countless 
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Stars that give us light. Who is it that has suspended 
this globe of earth? Who has laid its foundations? If 
it were harder, its bosom oould not be laid open by man 
for cultivation. If it were less firm, it could not suppcHt 
the weight of his footsteps. From it proceed the moat 
precious things. This earth, so mean and unformed, is 
transformed into thousands of beautiful objects that de- 
light our eyes; in the course of one year it becomes 
branches, buds, leaves, flowers, fruits, and seeds, thus 
renewing its beautiful favors to man. Nothing exhausts 
it. After yielding for so many ages its treasures, it ex- 
periences no decay; it does not grow old; it still pours 
forth riches from its bosom. Generations of men have 
grown old and passed away, while every spring the earth 
has renewed its youth. If it were cultivated, it would 
nourish a hundred-fold more than it now does. 

But the body of man that deems the chtf-d^ asuvre of na- 
ture is not comparable to his soul. Whence comes it that 
beings so unlike are united in his composition? Whence 
comes it that the movements of the body give so promptly 
and so infallibly certain thoughts to the soul 7 How is it 
that the thoughts of the sou] produce certain movements 
of the body ? Whence comes it that this harmonious con- 
nection exists without interruptions for seventy or eighty 
years ? Whence comes it that two beings possessing such 
different operations make a whole so perfect that some are 
tempted to believe that they are one and indivisible? 

What hand has united these two extremes? Matter 
could not make an agreement with spirit, the spirit has 
no recollection of having made any compact with matter. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that it is dependent on the body, 
and that it cannot be freed from its power, unless it de- 
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stTDjfs h bgr • noleiit death. This dependeno^ is recipro- 
cal. Nothing 18 more abaolate than the empire of the aool 
oyer the body. The spirit wills, and every member of the 
body is instantly moved as if it were impelled by some 
powerful machine. What hand holding an equal power 
over both these natures has imposed this yoke upon them, 
and held them captive in a connection so nice and so in- 
violable? Can any one say, '^Chance'*? If they do, can 
they understand what they say themselves, and make oth- 
ers com[Hrehend it ? Has chance linked together by a con- 
course of atoms the particles of body with soul ? 

My alternative is this: if the soul and the body are only 
a composition of matter, whence is it that this matter, which 
did not think yesterday, begins to think to-day ? Who is it 
that has given it, what it did not before possess, and what 
is incomparably more noble than itself, when it was with- 
out thi>ught ? Does not that which bestows thought possess 
it? Suppose even that thought proceeded from a certain 
configuration and arrangement and motion of matter, what 
workman contrived these jast and nice combinations so as 
to make a thinking machine ? If, on the contrary, the soul 
and the body are two distinct substances, what power su- 
perior to both these different natures has bound them to- 
gether ? Who, with a supreme empire over both, has sent 
forth his command, that they should be linked together by 
a correspondence and in a civil subjection that is incom- 
prehensible ? 

The empire of the mind over the body is despotic to a 
certain extent, since simple will can move every member 
by mechanical rules. Ab the Scriptures represent Ood in 
the creation to have said: *'Let there be light, and there 
was light, ' ' so the voice of my soul speaks and my body 
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obeys. This is the power which men who believe in God 
attribute to him over the universe. 

This power of the soul over the body which is so abso- 
lute is at the same time a blind one. The most ignorant 
man moves his body as well as the best-instructed anato- 
mist. The player on the flute who perfectly understands 
all the chords of his instrument, who sees it with his eyes 
and touches it with his Angers, often makes mistakes. Bat 
the soul that governs the mechanism of the human body can 
move every spring without seeing it, without understand- 
ing its figure, or situation, or strength, and never mistakes. 
How wonderful is this! My soul commands what it does 
not know, what it cannot see, and what it is incapable of 
knowing, and is infallibly obeyed ! How great its ignorance 
and how great its power! The blindness is ours, but the 
power — whence is it ? To whom shall we attribute it, if not 
to him who sees what man cannot see and gives him the 
power to perform what surpasses his own comprehension? 

Let the universe be overthrown and annihilated, let there 
be no minds to reason upon these truths, they will still re- 
main equally true, as the rays of the sun would be no less 
real if men should be blind and not see them. ^*In feeling 
assured,'' says St. Augustine, *^that two and two make 
four, we are not only certain that we say what is true, but 
we have no doubt that this proposition has been always 
and will continue to be eternally true." 

Let man then admire what he understands, and let him 
be silent when he cannot comprehend. There is nothing in 
the universe that does not equally bear these two opposite 
characters, the stamp of the Creator and the mark of the 
nothingness from whence it is drawn, and into which it 
may at any moment be resolved. 
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T'HE COHTB DE MIRABBAU, born in 1749, is the most eloquent ormtor 
^ of the French Tribune. His life was one long, continuous storm. For a 
bojrish escapade, his father had him incarcerated in a prison. This punishment 
caused him to rebel against paternal authority, and eren more against arbitrary 
power, but did not have the effect of correcting him. Grave misdeeds brought 
down on his head new punishments; open and public enmity existed betweeo 
lather and son. Mirabeau spent several years of his life in prison. It WM 
there that he gave himself up to that passion for study which proved to be 
at least as strong as his love of pleasure. Several works in favor of liberty and 
the rights of mankind were the result of his enforced leisure; these worfai 
swept away at least a part of the contempt which his vices had drawn down on 
his head. His snooesdve sojourns in Prussia and in England served to ripaii 
his ideas; and, when the French Revolution broke out, he took up arms, pre- 
pared to defend in the tribune the liberty in favor of which he had written to 
much. Deputy from Provence at the National Assembly, he there ezerdsed, 
by the force of his eloquence, an extraordinary ascendency. Well infonuMl 
by his arduous studies, he saw better than others the point at which refonnt 
ought to stop. Bat, at the moment in which he was engaged in retarding a 
movement which he himself had contributed so much to accelerate, he died 
in 1791, leaving the Revolution without a counterpoise. His death 
garded as one of the misfortunes of that epoch. 



SPEECH ON THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 

IN THE FRENCH COLONIES 

1AM ABOUT to plead the cause of a race which, en* 
dowed with a fatal pre-eminence amon^ the wretched 
of the world, running in but few years the gamut of 
human sorrow, lives, suffers and dies slaves of the most 
detestable tyranny whose crimes have ever been recounted 
by history. 

You are ere this aware that I speak of the daves of 

(66) 
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America. I will dishonor neither this honorable body nor 
myself by seeking to prove that the negro has the right 
to his liberty; that question you have already decided, 
since yoa have declared that all men are born and remain 
free and eqaal before the law, and it is not on this side 
of the Atlantic that corrupt royalists would have the au- 
dacity to argue that negroes are not human beings. 

If, in consonance with these principles solemnly pro- 
claimed throughout the length and breadth of Europe, the 
negroes dwelling in our islands, men like ourselves, have 
an incontestable right to their liberty, how happens it that 
this Assembly has not as yet broken down the relation of 
master and slave throughout the French Empire ? 

It is important that France abolish slavery, not only that 
her acts may be in conformity with the principles of liberty 
which she has proclaimed and the constitutional conse- 
quences of which she is engaged in organizing, but also, 
if interests of the gravest moment ate to be subservedi 
that the great duties which ordinary foresight would coun- 
sel may be performed. 

As a matter of fact, would it be possible to conceal 
from the nations of the earth thb revolution which is 
your glory? Will not the proclamation of the rights of 
man reverberate over all parts of the globe ? Will not the 
news be gradually spread that in France all men are gov- 
erned by equal laws? And, when the wisdom of your 
constitution shall be patent to the whole world, will there 
be a power on earth mighty enough to prevent liberty 
from becoming the aim and ambition of every nation. 
Guided by our example will they not, soon or late, ahaka 
off and shatter the fetters with which their limbs are 
bruised? 
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If these results of the French Bevolation are soon or 
late inevitable, will a multitude of enslaved men be the 
sole and motionless witnesses, the resigned victims, of 
the exclusive privilege of liberty? Would they not desire 
to either conquer it or that it be surrendered to them? 
Can the spectacle be veiled from their sight? can they 
henceforward be deprived of reason and of reflection as 
they are now deprived of their liberty? Will the whites 
always be able, by their ovm unaided efforts, to maintain 
the rigime that you have broken down? How far can they 
go before they will have reached the bounds of the shame- 
less parody they are now making of it? Will they trans- 
form the customs and the duties of free men into the 
mysteries of religious rites? Are they going to set aside 
certain localities and certain days when liberty might be 
exercised ? 

No, you will think for those who have not the ability 
to think for themselves; you will rise superior to the inter- 
ests of which prejudice and ignorance have but a faint 
conception, and you will perceive that, in order to avert 
horrible carnage and safeguard your colonies, it will from 
this time forth be necessary to prepare the blacks for the 
enjoyment of a blessing for which no man is indebted to 
his fellow, but which is the universal heritage of humanity. 

But let us suppose that the tyrants, without themselves 
running the slightest risk in the colonies, have sufficiently 
potent agencies to keep the negroes in their present status 
of beasts of burden. Let us suppose that they can exer- 
cise over their slaves the most frightful despotism, and, 
at the same time, cherish a Constitution which breathes 
nothing but liberty. ... I need hardly tell you that this 
odious contrast is revolting to the reason. I will not en- 
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deavor to demonstrate to jou how frightf al it is that men 
should regard their own liberty as the first of blessings 
and at the same time burden an unfortunate race with the 
yoke of servitude. But I will maintain that, in exercising 
such a domination, the whites of the colonies will contract 
or rather perpetuate manners, habits and principles which 
they will eventually bring back to the bosom of the mother 
country, to which they ever have a tendency to return, to 
which, in fact, they are continually returning. The influ- 
ence of these manners and habits, sentiments and princi- 
ples upon our very liberties, it is to our interest to 
examine with the utmost prudence. 

[Mirabeau then enters into a discussion of the motives 
which inspired the defenders of the slave trade and of 
slavery to offer strenuous opposition to the opinions which 
had for their aim the immediate suppression of the form^ 
and the gradual abolition of the latter.] 

These objections are of two kinds: Some have relation 
to the blacks themselves, others are founded on various 
political and financial interests of France. 

Let us begin with the question-in-chief, that is to say 
with the arguments which apply only to the blacks. We 
do not assert, say their executioners or the defenders of 
their executioners, that the slave trade is just; but — Ist. 
It rescues them from the much worse condition which war 
or captivity would cause them to undergo in their own 
oountry. 8d. The trade is not carried on in an inhuman 
manner. 8d. The negroes are not unhappy in the colonies, 
and oertainly not more so than laborers in our climate, 
nor, lor example, than the major portion of our peasantry, 
4th. It is necessary, moreover, to choose between the main- 
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tenance of the slave trade and the rain of the colonies, for 
these cannot be caltivated except by the blacks; and, as 
they do not multiply with sufficient rapidity, it is only by 
the slave trade that the deficiency in their numbers can 
be supplied. 6th. The labors and sufferings of the black 
slaves are exaggerated, and they are, in reality, so much 
less objects of commiseration as their masters have, if for 
no other reason, a pecuniary interest in taking the best 
care of their welfare. 6th. Finally, laws and regulations 
might be framed for the benefit of the blacks, if their 
situation really demands the aid of legislative authority, 
which is doubtful. 

[Mirabeau enters into and refutes these objections by 
means of arguments which, while very cogent, were at the 
same time extremely eloquent. Of this one may judge for 
himself by the following passages:] 

You have observed that the second contention of our 
adversaries is that the slave trade is not an inhuman form 
of commerce. 

In order that you may judge of this matter with a 
thorough understanding of the facts, read the report on 
this subject made in England to the Privy Council and 
at the bar of Parliament. The authenticated abstracts of 
slave-carrying vessels leaving Liverpool and Bristol prove 
that, during a period of ten years, Ghreat Britain annually 
exported more than a hundred thousand negroes, and that, 
of these, at least a fifth perished before reaching their 
destination. Thus, out of a hundred men carried off from 
Africa, twenty die immediately! And, in a single branch 
of this monstrous commerce, twenty thousand blacks annu- 
ally meet their doom I What is the cause of this dreadful 
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mortality? I will tell you, O philanthropic colonists, who 
pretend to regard slavery as a blessing. The cause is that 
to the horror of a captivity which is to end only witii 
death is added, in the enforced journey of the negroes, the 
pangs of hunger, disease, lack of water, lack of air. An<|^ 
this commerce is not inhuman! 

Let us pass over the devastations, the conflagrations, 
pillage to which the African coasts have had to be deliv* 
ered over in order to collect, at infinite trouble and ex- 
pense, the small number of blacks who survive capture; 
let us pass over those who, during the voyage, die by their 
own hand or who perish in mutinies incited by despair. 
Can you picture to yourselves what is meant by that voy- 
age of two thousand, sometimes three thousand leagues? 
Behold a model of a vessel crowded with these unfortu- 
nates, and try, if you can, not to turn away your eyea. 
How packed they are one upon another! How they are 
stifled between decks. Unable to hold themselves upright, 
even in a sitting posture, they are forced to bow their 
heads; nay, more, they are unable to move their limbs, 
which are tightly bound, nor even their bodies; for, com- 
pelled to submit to all the necessities, to all the evils of 
him who shares his chains, each man is fastened to an- 
other, some to a dying man, some to a corpse! See how 
the ship as it rocks bruises them, mutilates them, breaks 
the bones of one against the other, tears their flesh with 
their own fetters, and in a single picture presents to view 
a thousand torments! When they lay down to sleep, the 
place is filled to its utmost capacity; and the insensate 
cupidity which would rescue them has not even, foreseen 
that no passage was left and that, to pass through, it 
would be necessary to stamp underfoot these bodies, that. 
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though still living, have endured mil the torments of 
death. Have thej at least pure air enough? Let us try 
to form an estimate I A space a little less than six feet in 
length by a little more than one foot in width is the 
foundation of a column of air the shortest which would 
possibly suffice for the respiration of each. This air is 
very soon vitiated and afterward barely renewed by nar- 
row openings, the doors of which are often slammed to by 
rough weather, rain, a hundred occurrences of various 
nature, and, as a result, is quickly poisoned. But why 
should they receive a fresh supply? Why should it be 
pure? Was it not also necessary to speculate on this 
prime necessary of life? O the unfortunates I I can see 
them! I can hear them I Their dry respiration, their 
tongues burning and hanging from their mouths, their 
agony might be pictured but can never be expressed. 
How they huddle together I How they glue themselves 
to the bars of their cage I How they try to pump in even 
the rays of heat in the hope of refreshing themselves an 
instant! 

Listen to their shrieks 1 See the last struggles of these 
poor wretches being slowly strangled to death! At last all 
is silence. That air portioned oS by barbarity, that air 
laden with anguish, despair and bloody is no longer any- 
thing but a death-dealing atmosphere impregnated with 
mephitical and pestilential exhalations. And the death of 
half of these victims is going to make room for others. 
Let us follow in the wake of this vessel, or rather this 
long floating bier, as it traverses the seas which separate 
the two worlds. The unfortunate who sees his companion 
perishing tries in vain to refrain from jostling him, the 
only way in which it is possible for him to save him from 
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his fate. Often, for longer than the period of a whole day, 
he is even unaware that he is bound to what is now bat a 
corpse. Day by day is witnessed, as a mere oommon eyi* 
sode, torments which have made of their inventor the type 
of the most hideous of lyrants. The horrible floating dun- 
geon grows more and more depleted; negroes and sailors 
fall alike victims of that dread harvest; evils of the most 
hideous nature, one giving rise to another, cheat by their 
ravages the very avarice which has bred them, the avarice 
which has acquired the gold to purchase men, but could 
spare none to purchase air. And this commerce is not 
inhuman! 

But would it not be possible to prevent these frightful 
occurrences by crowding fewer negroes on each vessel? 
No, the trade, in that case, would become impracticable; 
the slave dealer would violate some atrocious and stupid 
regulation ; he would be unable to turn to good profit this 
commerce so hazardous unless he piled up the negroes as 
he would mere cargo. These wretches, who in this world 
are considered sometimes as men and sometimes as beasts, 
do not appear, as they are conveyed for transportation, to 
be anything but inanimate beings, veritable ballast, uUle 
pondtts. Human cupidity takes pleasure in compelling 
them to traverse all the realms of nature. And this com- 
merce is not inhuman! 

Satisfied in having subdued by their inhumanity the 
slaves in their unwilling voyage, do their guards pardon 
the attempts they too often make in vain to take refuge 
in death or to win their liberty? No, this sense of justice, 
sometimes met with in souls of the greatest ferocity, is 
dulled by the inexorable cupidity of these agents. All 
the slave-carrying ships abound in instruments of torture 
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»-tortore thai has for its aim not the infliction of death 
bnt the prolongation of life. And, would you believe it, 
the purpose of one of these instruments is to force nour- 
ishment on slaves who wish to die. Thus are they com- 
pelled to prolong their life and their misery. And this 
oommerce is not inhuman I 

But I am mistaken: occasionally the negroes owe the 
boon of death to their guards. Every slave*carrying ves- 
sel is provided with a supply of poison. It is useful in 
the event of mutinies. It is necessary if perchance the 
vessel should be becalmed, since avarice has apportioned 
the measure of food as it has that of air. By means of 
poison the crew is delivered from the impetuous slave 
whom neither fetters nor guards have been able to sub- 
due, and whose generous example might incite his fellow 
slaves to revolt, to vengeance. When, at length, the time 
approaches when the crew is threatened with scarcity of 
food and water, recourse is had to poison. Ah I you 
shudder I The fact is nevertheless beyond dispute; it is 
admitted; it is incontes&ble; it is an indispensable part 
of the business. Tou have been asked to legalize murder, 
brigandage, and the atrocities to which they give birth. 
It is but left for you to also legalize killing by poison, for 
without it the traffic in slaves cannot be maintained. And 
this commerce is not inhuman! 

It is equally inhuman on the part of the principals in 
this traffic as on the part of their subordinates, and if your 
avenging pity is moved by these words, which would 
forebode a well-deserved punishment, be careful to make 
no mistake. The sailors are almost as innocent as their 
human prey. Does there exist a traffic more barbarous 
than that in which it is necessary to seduce the agent by a 
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large advance of money, by the excitements of debaaohery 
and by all sorts of odious expedients? However, it is 
only by this means that they are able in England to 
gather a crew to man a slave-carrying ship; it is only 
in this way that they succeed in enrolling sailors who are 
already victims of their necessities. And, later on, it is 
by means of the bad treatment they are forced to endure 
on board that they are brought to the point of submission 
to all the nameless deeds perpetrated in the course of such 
an odious enterprise. The captain who commands them is 
nearly always a hard and cruel man. It is very necessary 
that he should be, since he voluntarily devotes himself to 
the frightful trade of trafficking in the blood of men. He 
rules as a tyrant over his crew as well as over his homaa 
cai^o. He obliges his sailors to row to the shore in scout- 
ing boats for the purpose of receiving the slaves who have 
been carried off. This horrible man-hunt, these robberieSi 
this murderous traffic in stolen human goods, cannot be 
undertaken except during the darkness of night. Its ex- 
cessive coolness, following as it does in the tropic ol 
Cancer close upon the merciless heat of the day, often 
strikes the sailors with blindness even before they are 
able to regain their ship. Thus have these innocent agents 
to undergo slow tortures by reason of a conspiracy for 
which they expiate the crime, without having enjoyed, or 
being destined to enjoy, the profits of the crime. In a 
word, the guilt is not that of the sailors, it is that of their 
masters. Moreover, the fate of these seamen is very often 
but little different from that of their victims, contact with 
whom on the same vessel not rarely infects them with 
most hideous diseases, and sometimes even results in death. 
These facts, and many others which I might cite, too 
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wdl atlett the execrable inhumanity of the traiBc and its 
monstrous consequences. 

[Mirabeau ends with this eloquent adjuration:] 

I have demonstrated that the political and commercial 
interests of France demand the gradual enfranchisement 
of the negroes; that the abolition of the slave trade can 
alone bring about that result without shock, without a 
catastrophe. In decreeing its abolition, you will render 
supportable the fate of thousands of men whose existence 
to-day covers with opprobrium and stamps with the seal 
of crime the rest of the human species. Once assure to 
them the prospect of the possession of property, and they 
will soon learn the need of economy, which is always the 
result of such proprietorship, and in time practice the social 
virtues which it favors or rather engenders. Thus would 
their labors, continuously carried forward, and spurred on 
by kindly sentiments, reasonable incentives and just hopes, 
be less costly and more productive. By this^ system of 
moderation and humanity, the colonists themselves would 
learn to detest tyranny as a needless crime. They would 
thus gradually accommodate themselves to public liberty 
and they would be no less in need of this beneficent ap- 
prenticeship than the negroee would stand in need of that 
of personal liberty. 

Were you simply wise administrators, it would be in- 
dispensable that you should recognize and proclaim these 
truths of plain political economy; but you are legislators, 
you are the trustees of the morals and honor of the nation, 
as well as of its rights and powers; and when the most 
imperious duties, when the principles of the ConstitutLoUi 
io uf^old which you are met under oath, leave you neither 
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choice, nor permit of delay or pretext; you, into whose 
souls the boldest reforms, beset as they often were with 
the most perplexing difficulties, have not struck terror, 
could you hesitate to be but just? Would the Assembly 
which, with so much courage, destroyed the aristocracy 
whose yoke had subjected France to humiliation, sanction 
an aristocracy a thousand times more odious which op- 
presses the West Indies? After haying abolished offen- 
sive privileges, would it reconsecrate them in their most 
iniquitous application? After having declared, by pro- 
nouncing anathema against the feudal system, that no 
^man, even for simple interests of land-ownership, could 
be under the sway of another; after having done every- 
thing for the cause of freedom; shall the brand of the 
Assembly, the national seal, the triple seal of the nation, 
the king and the law, be stamped on the fetters of the 
African? Shall the detestable privilege of oppressing the 
feeble, the ignorant, the poor, be the only one which it re- 
spects? And, after having looked upon illustrious birth, 
immense landed possessions, services to the country, and 
even a long line of royal ancestors, as empty titles, will it 
nevertheless be willing to regard the color of the skin as 
a legitimate title to tyranny? No, it cannot be possible! 
The hesitation of an instant on a proposition of this 
nature would be an outrage. I leave to others the insen- 
sate courage to propose it, and the shameful hope of being 
applauded for it. 

I ask nothing more than that we abolish the infamous 
traffic in slaves. But is it necessary that I should inquire 
when we are going to abolish it when a year's delay would 
authorize a continuance of the assaflsinations going on in 
Africa and condemn millions of men to slavery ? Does the 
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long continuance of thig most cruel of evils give the right 
to prolong them indefinitely? Gould delay be regarded as 
aught else than a toleration of the crimes? To hesitate 
now, would it not in truth be to decide? The slave- 
traders, the armed Africans who make war for the pur- 
pose of making prisoners that they might sell them — will 
ihey hesitate? The despots who condemn innocent men, 
the barbarians who cut the throats of babes that they might 
sell their mothers — will they hesitate? Representatives of 
the French people, do not allow the sacred Are to be ex- 
tinguished in your hand ! Do not permit so auspicious an 
<x$casion to go by to appease national hatreds. Establish 
upon the eternal and immovable foundation of the inter- 
ests of mankind the alliance of the two principal peoples 
of Europe, and let them order that henceforth peace reign 
over the whole world instead of dyeing it with bloodshed 
by tearing each other to pieces! Let this glorious system 
be your pious policy! It is alone vast enough to conciliate 
all, to repress all. This it is which, causing to disappear 
not the rivalries of commerce, but its absurd hatreds, will 
confide to the paternal and vigilant care of France and 
England the liberties of the two hemispheres. It will 
imitate in the case of the human species that First Cause 
which silently rules the universe, and which, giving to 
the grand total a uniform impulse, nevertheless leaves im- 
mense latitude to the operation of secondary causes. 

Bepresentatives of the French people, you are worthy 
of the attainment of that dignity. Show all the nations of 
the universe the real spirit of our Revolution, which fills 
them with astonishment, which stirs them, which excites all 
their sympathies, but which should also instruct them by 
its examples of generosity and virtue, so much the moie 
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necessary for the reason that everywhere blind prejudice, 
ignorance, or the interested hatred of aristocratic pride, 
by spreading calumny broadcast, sow the seeds of mistrust. 
Prove to the universe that, if auspicious circumstances 
have proved favorable to your noble and rapid conquests 
over tyranny, they are, above all, due to the inspirations 
of philanthropy, your zeal, your intelligence, your calm 
courage and your ardent perseverance. Be the defenders 
of suffering humanity, of Jamaica as of San Domingo, of 
your own colonies as of those of other European States! 
Your decree^ awaited by the negro in his hammock, is his 
only hope of deliverance from his misery. Dry by a word 
the tears of these unfortunates! Make them better men by 
giving them the hope of one day being happier! Like 
unto the gods, hearken unto all just prayers! Spread, at 
the same time, over all climes the regenerating influence 
of peace and freedom, and may the restorers of Prance 
bring the blessings of liberty to all the peoples of the 
world I 
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I AZABE NI00LA8 MARGUERITE CARNOT was bom at Kolay In Bur- 
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AGAINST IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE 

DBLIVERiD AGAINST MAKING NAPOLEON CONSUL FOR LIFE IN i8m 

FBLLOW-ciTizfiNS — Among the orators who have pre- 
ceded me, and who hare all toached on the motion 
of oar ooUeagne Gar^e, several have anticipated the 
objeotious that might be made to it, and have responded 
with 88 mnoh talent as amenity; they have given an ex- 
ample of a moderation which I shall endeavor to imitate 
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by proposing a few ideas which have apparently escaped 
them. And as to those whom I oppose, and thus render 
myself liable to that suspicion that my motives are merely 
personal, whoever would attribute such to me are ignorant 
of the character of a man entirely devoted to his country. 
In reply, I ask them to examine carefully my political con- 
duct since the commencement of the revolution, and all the 
record of my private life. 

1 am far from desiring to diminish the praises accorded 
the First Consul; if we owed him but the code civil, his 
name would worthily be immortalized to posterity But 
whatever the services a (itizen has rendered his country, 
he must expect honors but in the extent of the national 
recognition of his work. If the citizen has restored public 
liberty, if he has been a benefactor to his country, would 
it be a proper recompense to offer him the sacrifice of that 
liberty? Nay I would it not be an annulment of his own 
work to convert that country into his private patrimony? 

From the very moment it was proposed to the French 
people to vote to make the consulate an office for life, each 
easily judged there was a mental reservation, and saw the 
ulterior purpose and end of the proposal. In effect, there 
was seen the rapid succession of a series of institutions evi- 
dently monarchical; but at each move anxiety was mani- 
fested to reassure disturbed and inquiring spirits on the 
score of liberty, that these new institutions and arrange- 
ments were conceived only to procure the highest protec- 
tion that could be desired for liberty. 

To-day is uncovered and developed in the most positive 
manner the meaning of so many of these preliminary meas- 
ures. We are asked to declare ourselves upon a formal 
proposition to retetablish the monarchical system, and to 
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confer an imperial and hereditary dignity on the First 
Consul. 

At that time I voted against a life consulate; I shall 
vote now against any re^tablishment of a monarchy, as 
I believe it my duty to do. But it was done with no desire 
to evoke partisanship; without personal feeling; without 
any sentiment save a passion for the public good, which 
always impels me to the defence of the popular cause. 

I always fully submit to existing laws, even when they 
are most displeasing. More than once have I been a victim 
to my devotion to law, and I shall not begin to retrograde 
to-day. I declare, therefore, that while I combat this prop- 
osition, from the moment that a new order of things shall 
have been established, which shall have received the assent 
of the mass of our citizens, I shall be first to conform my 
actions; to give to the supreme authority all the marks of 
deferenee commanded by the constitutional oligarchy. Can 
every member of society record a vow as sincere and dis- 
interested as my own ? 

1 shall not force into the discussion my preference for 
the general merits of any one system of government over 
another. On these subjects there are numberless volumes 
written. I shall charge myself with examining in few 
words, and in the simplest terms, the particular case in 
which present circumstances place us. All the arguments 
thus far made for the reSstablishment of monarchy in 
France are reduced to the statement that it is the only 
method of assuring the stability of the government and 
the public tranquillity, the only escape from internal dis- 
order, the sole bond of union against external enemies- 
that the republican system has been vainly essayed in all 
po08ib]# manners; and that from all these efforts only 
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anarchy has resulted. A prolonged and oeaselesfi revolu- 
tion has reawakened a perpetual fear of new disorders, and 
consequently a deep and universal desire to see re^stab- 
lished the old hereditary government, changing only the 
dynasty. To this we must make reply. 

I remark here that the government of a single person 
is no assurance of a stable and tranquil government. The 
duration of the Roman Empire was no longer than that 
of the Soman Itepublic. Their internecine troubles were 
greater, their crimes more multiplied. The pride of re- 
publicanism, the heroism, and the masculine virtues were 
replaced by the most ridiculous vanity, the vilest adula- 
tion, the boldest cupidity, the most absolute indifference 
to the national prosperity. Where was any remedy in the 
heredity of the throne ? Was it not regarded as the legiti- 
mate heritage of the house of Augustus? Was a Domitian 
not the son of Yespasian, a Caligula the son of Germanic US| 
a Gommodus the son of Marcus Aurelius? In France, it is 
true, the last dynasty maintained itself for eight hundred 
years, but were the people any the less tormented? What 
have been the internal dissensions? What the foreign wars 
undertaken for pretensions and rights of succession, which 
gave birth to the alliances of this dynasty with foreign 
nations? From the moment that a nation espouses the 
particular interest of one family, she is compelled to inter* 
vene in a multitude of matters which but for this would 
be to her of uttermost indifference. We have hardly sue- 
eeeded in establishing a republic among us, notwithstanding 
that we have essayed it under various forms, more or less 
demooratio. . • • 

After the peace of Amiens, Napoleon had choice be- 
tween the republican and monarchical systems; he oould 
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do as he pleased. He would have met but the lightest op- 
position. The citadel of liberty was confided to him; he 
swore to defend it; and, holding his promise, he should 
have fulfilled the desire of the nation which judged him 
alone capable of solving the grand problem of public liberty 
in its vast extent. He might have covered himself with an 
incomparable glory. Instead of that, what is being done 
to-day? They propose to make for him an absolute and 
hereditary property of a great power of which he was made 
the administrator. Is this the real desire and to the real 
interest of the First Consul himself ? I do not believe it. 

It is true the State was falling into dissolution, and that 
absolutism pulled it from the edge of the abyss. But what 
do we conclude from that? What all the world knows — 
that political bodies are subject to affections which can be 
cured but by violent remedies; that sometimes a dictator is 
necessary for a moment to save liberty. The Romans, who 
were so jealous of it, nevertheless recognized the necessity 
of this supreme power at intervals. But because a violent 
remedy has saved a patient, must there be a daily adminis- 
tration of violent remedies ? Fabius, Cincinnatus, Camillus 
saved Bome by the exercise of absolute power, but they 
relinquished this power as soon as practicable; they would 
have killed Borne had they continued to wield it. Gsdsar 
was the first who desired to keep this power: he became 
its victim; but liberty was lost for futurity. Thus every- 
thing that has ever been said up to this day on absolute 
government proves only the necessity for temporary dicta- 
torships in crises of the State, but not the establishment of 
a permanent and irresponsible power. 

It is not from the character of their government that 
great republics have lacked stability; it is becausei having 
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been born in the breasts of storms, it is always im a state 
of exaltation tbat they are established. • One only was the 
labor of philosophy, organized calmly. That repablio, 
the United States of America, fnll of wisdom and of 
strength, exhibits this phenomenon, and each day tbeir 
prosperity shows an increase which astonishes other na- 
tions. Thus it was reserved for the New World to teach 
the Old that existence is possible and peaceable under the 
rule of liberty and equality. Yes, I state this proposition, 
that when a new order of things can be established without 
fearing partisan influences, as the First Consul has done, 
principally after the peace of Amiens, and as he can still 
do, it becomes much easier to form a republic without 
anarchy than a monarchy without despotism. For how can 
we conceive a limitation which would not be illusory in a 
government of which the chief had all the executive power 
in his hand and all the places to bestow ? 

They have spoken of institutions to produce all these 
good effects. But before we propose to establish a mon- 
archy, should we not first assure ourselves and demonstrate 
to those who are to vote on the question, that these institu- 
tions proposed are in the order of possible things, and not 
metaphysical obstructions, which have been held a reproach 
to the opposite system? Up to this moment nothing has 
been successfully invented to curb supreme power but what 
are called intermediary bodies or privileges. Is it, then, of 
a new nobility you would speak when you allude to institu- 
tions? But such remedies — are they not worse than the 
disease? For the abeolute power of a monarch takes but 
our liberty, while the ioatitution of privil^ed classes robs 
MB at the same time of our liberty and our equality. And 
if even at the commencement dignities and ranks were but 
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personal, we know they would finish always as the fiefs of 
other limes, in becoming hereditary. 

To these general principles I shall add a few special 
observationB. I assume that all the French give assent to 
these proposed changes; but will it be the real free will 
and wish of Frenchmen which is produced from a register 
where each is obliged to individually sign his vote ? Who 
does not know what is the influence in similar cases of the 
presiding authority 7 From all parties in France, it would 
be said, springs a universal desire of the citizens for the re- 
establishment of the hereditary monarchy; but can we not 
look suspiciously on an opinion, concentrated thus far al- 
most exclusively among public functionaries, when we con- 
aider the inconvenience they would have to manifest any 
contrary opinion; when we know that the liberty of the 
press is so enfeebled that it is not possible to insert in any 
journal the most moderate and respectful protests ? 

Doubtlessly there will be no making any choice of the 
hereditary chief, if they declare it necessary to have one. 

Is it hoped, in raising this new dynasty, to hasten the 
period of general peace ? Will it not rather be a new obsta- 
cle ? Are we assured that the other great powers of Europe 
will assent to this new title? And if they do not, do we 
take up arms to constrain them ? Or after having sunk the 
title of First Consul in that of Emperor, will he be content 
to remain First Consul to the rest of Europe while he is Em- 
peror only to Frenchmen, or shall we compromise by a vain 
title the security and the prosperity of the entire nation ? 

It appears, therefore, infinitely doubtful if the new order 
of things can give us the stability of the present state. 
There is for the government one method of consolidation 
and strength. It is to be just; that no favoritism or bias 
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be of avail to inflaence its services; that there be a guar- 
antee against robbery and fraud. It is far from me to desire 
to make any particular application of my language or to 
criticise the conduct of the government. It is against arbi- 
trary power itself I appeal, and not against those in whose 
hands this power may reside. Has liberty then been shown 
to man that he shall never enjoy it? Shall it always be 
held to his gaze as a fruit that when he extends the hand 
to grasp he must be stricken with death? And Nature, 
which has made liberty such a pressing need to us, does 
she really desire to betray our confidence? No! I shall 
never believe this good, so universally preferred to all 
others — without which all others are nothing — is a simple 
illusion. My heart tells me that liberty is possible, that its 
regime is easier and more stable than any arbitrary govem- 
menty than any oligarchy. 
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"TO THE CAMPr 

DELIVERED BEFORE THfi COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY. SBPTEMB8R a. wm 

THE details giYen to yon by M. Constant are no doubt 
quite reassuring; it is impossible, howeYer, to help 
some uneasiness, after coming from the camp below 
Paris. The works adYance Yery slowly. There are many 
workmen, but few of them work : a great number are resting 
themselYes. What is especially painful is to see that the 
shoYelfl are only handled by salaried hands, and not by 
hands which the public interest directs. Whence comes 
the sort of torpor in which the citizens who haYe remained 
in Paris appear to be buried ? Let us no longer conceal it: 
the time to tell the truth has come at lastl The proscrip- 
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lions of the pasti the rumor of f ature proscriptiongi and our 
internal discords have spread consternation and dismay. 
Upright men hide themselves when the conditions have 
been reached under which crime may be committed with 
impunity. There are men, on the contrary, who only show 
themselves during public calamitieSi like some noxious in- 
sects which the earth produces only during storms. These 
men constantly spread suspicions, distrust, jealousies, hates, 
revenges. They thirst for blood. In their seditious insinu- 
ations they accuse of ^^aristocracy" virtue itself, in order 
to acquire the right to trample it underfoot. They make 
crime a part of their democracy that they may democratize 
crime, gorge themselves with its fruits without having to 
fear the sword of justice. Their whole effort now is to so 
dishonor the most sacred cause, that they may rouse to ac- 
tion against it the friends of the nation and of all humanity. 
Oh I citizens of Paris I ask it of you with the most pro- 
found emotion, will you never unmask these perverse men, 
who to obtain your confidence have nothing to ofiEer but the 
baseness of their means and the audacity of their preten* 
sions ? Citizens, when the enemy is advancing, and when 
a man, instead of asking you to take up the sword to repulse 
him, wishes you to murder in cold blood women or unarmed 
citizens, that man is an enemy of your glory and of your 
welfare 1 He deceives you that he may ruin you. When 
on the contrary a man speaks to you of the Prussians only 
to indicate you must strike a mortal blow; when he proposes 
victory to you only by means worthy of your courage, he 
then is the friend of your glory, the friend of your happi- 
ness. He would save you I Citizens, forswear, therefore, 
your intestine dissension; let yoar profoand indignation 
against crime encourage upright men to come to the front. 
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Have the proecriptions stopped, and you shall see at once 
a mass of defenders of liberty rally themselves about you. 
Oo, all of you together to the camp I It is there that yoo 
will find your salvation! 

I hear it said every day: ''We may suffer a defeat. 
What then will the Prussians do? Will they come to 
Paris?" No, not if Paris is in a state of respectable de- 
fence; if you prepare outposts from whence you could 
oppose a strong resistance; for then the enemy would fear 
to be pursued and surrounded by the remnants of the armies 
that he may have overcome, and be crushed by them as 
Samson was under the ruins of the temple he tore down. 
But, if panic or false security benumb our courage and our 
strong arms, if we surrender without defending them the 
outposts from which the city may be bombarded, it were 
senseless not to advance toward a city which by inaction 
had appeared herself to invite their coming — which did not 
know how to take possession of positions from which he 
could have been beaten. To the camp, therefore, citizensi 
to the camp I What? while your brothers, your fellow- 
citizens, by a heroic devotion, abandon what nature must 
make them cherish the most, their wives, their children-— 
will you remain plunged in lukewarm idleness ? Have you 
no other way of proving your zeal than by asking inces* 
santly, as did the Athenians: ''What is there new to-day?" 
Ah I let us detest this degrading nobility I To the oamp, 
citizens, to the camp I While our brothers, for our de- 
fence, may be shedding their blood on the plains of Cham- 
pagne, let us not be afraid to let our sweat *drops fall upon 
the plains of Saint Denis, for the protection of their retreat 
To the camp, citizens, to the camp! Let us forget every- 
thing but our country 1 To the camp, to the camp I 
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REPLY TO ROBBSPIBRRB 

NRORATION OP THE SP6BCH DBLIVBRBD IN THE OONVnmOM. 

APRIL »» BfH 

ROBBSPIEBBB accuses us of having suddenly become 
''Moderates*' — monks of the order of Saint Bernard. 
{Feuillanta.) Moderates — we? I was not such, on 
the 10th of August, Bobespierre, when thou didst hide in 
ihj cellar. Moderates I No, I am not such a Moderate 
that I would extinguish the national energy. I know that 
liberty is ever as active as a blazing flame — that it is ir- 
reconcilable with the inertia that is fit only for slaves! 
Had we tried but to feed that sacred fire which bums in 
my heart as ardently as in that of the men who talk inces- 
santly about ''the impetuosity" of their character, such great 
dissensions would never have arisen in this Assembly. I 
know that in revolutionary times it was as great a folly to 
pretend the ability to calm on the spur of the moment the 
effervescence of the people as it would be to command the 
waves of the ocean when they are beaten by the wind. 
Thus it behooves the lawmaker to prevent as much as 
he can the storm's disaster by wise counsel. But if under 
the pretext of revolution it become necessary, in order to 
be a patriot, to become the declared protector of murder 
and of robbery — then I am a "Moderate!" 

Since the abolition of the monarchy, I have heard much 
talk of revolution. I said to myself: There are but two 
more revolutions possible: that of property or the Agrarian 
Law, and that which would carry us back to despotism. I 
have made a firm resolution to resist both the one and the 
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Other and all the iadirect means that might lead rm to them. 
If that can be construed as being a ''Moderate/' then we are 
all such; for we all have voted for the death penalty against 
any citizen who would propose either one of them. 

I have also heard much said aboat insurrection— of at* 
tempts to cause risings of the people— and I admit I have 
groaned under it. Either the insurrection has a determined 
object, or it has not; in the latter case, it is a conrulsion for 
the body politic which, since it cannot do it good, must neo* 
essarily do it a great deal of harm. The wish to force in- 
surrection can find lodgment nowhere but in the heart of a 
bad citizen. If the insurrection has a determined object, 
what can it be? To transfer the exercise of sorereignty 
to the republic. The exercise of sovereignty is confided 
to the national representatives. Therefore, those who talk 
of insurrection are trying to destroy national representa- 
tion; therefore they are trying to deliver the exercise of 
sovereignty to a small number of men, or to transfer it 
upon the head of a single citizen; therefore they are en- 
deavoring to found an aristocratic government, or to re- 
establish royalty. In either case, they are conspiring 
against the Bepublic and liberty, and if it become nec- 
essary either to approve them in order to be a patriot, 
or be a ''Moderate" in battling against them, then I am 
a Moderate I 

When the statue of liberty is on the throne, insurrec- 
tion can be called into being only by the friends of roy- 
alty. By continually shouting to the people that they 
must rise; by continuing to speak to them, not the lan- 
guage of the laws, bat that of the passions, arms have 
been furnished to the aristocracy. Taking the living and 
the language of sansculottism, it has cried out to the Finis- 
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t&re department: '*Yoa are unhappy; the aasignats are at a 
discount; you ought to rise en masse.^^ In this way the 
exaggerations have injured the republic. We are *' Mod- 
erates I'* But for whose profit have we shown this great 
moderation? For the profit of the emigrSaf We have 
adopted against them all the measures of rigor that were 
imposed by justice and national interest. For the profit 
of inside conspirators? We have never ceased to call 
upon their heads the sword of the law. But I have de- 
murred against the law that threatened to proscribe the 
innocent as well as the guilty. There was endless talk of 
terrible measures, of revolutionary measures. I also was 
in favor of them — these terrible measures — but only against 
the enemies of the country. I did not want them to com- 
promise the safety of good citizens, for the reason that some 
unprincipled wretches were interested in their undoing. I 
wanted punishments but not proscriptions. Some men have 
appeared as if their patriotism consisted in tormenting others 
— in causing tears to flow I I would have wished that there 
should be none but happy people! The Convention is the 
centre around which all citizens should rally I It maybe 
that their gaze fixed upon it is not always free from fear 
and anxiety. I would have wished that it should be the 
centre of all their affections and of all their hopes. Ef- 
forts were made to accomplish the Revolution by terror. I 
should have preferred to bring it about by love. In short, 
I have not thought that, like the priests and the fierce min- 
isters of the Inquisition — who spoke of their God of Mercy 
only when they were surrounded by autos-da-fe and stakes 
— we should speak of liberty surrounded by daggers and 
executioners I 

You say we are * ^Moderates I'' Ah I let thanks be of- 
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fered bb ior this moderation of which we are aocosed as if 
it were a crime! If, when in this tribune they came to 
wave the brands of discord and to outrage with the most 
insolent audacity the majority of the representatives 
of the people; if, when they shouted with as much fury 
as folly: **No more truce! No more peace between us I*' 
we had given way to the promptings of a just indignation; 
if we had accepted the counter-revolutionary challenge which 
was tendered to us — ^I declare to my accusers (and no matter 
what suspicions they create against us; no matter what the 
calumnies with which they try to tarnish us, our names still 
remain more esteemed than theirs), that we would have seen 
coming in haste from all the provinces to combat the men of 
the second of September, men equally formidable to anarchy 
and to tyrants! And our accusers and we ourselves would 
be already consumed by the fire of civil war. Our modera- 
tion has saved the country from this terrible scourge, 
and by our silence we have deserved well of the Re- 
public 1 

I have not passed by, without reply, any of Bobespi- 
erre's calumnies, or of his ramblings. I come now to the 
petition denounced by Potion; but, as this petition is con- 
nected with a general scheme of mischief, allow me to treat 
of the facts from a higher point of view. 

On the tenth of March, a conspiracy broke out against 
the National Convention. I denounced it to you then. I 
named some of the leaders. I read to you the decrees taken 
in the name of the two sections, by some intriguers who had 
slipped into their midst. A pretence was made of throwing 
doubts on the facts; the existence of the decrees was con- 
sidered as uncertain. Nevertheless the facts were attested 
even by the municipality of Paris. The existence of the 
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decreeB mm oooflrmed by the sections who came to disavoir 
them and to inform against the authors. 

You ordered, by a decree, that the guilty parties should 
be prosecuted before the Eevolutionary Tribunal. The crime 
is acknowledged. What heads have fallen ? None. What 
accomplice has even been arrested ? None. You yourselves 
have contributed to render your decree illusory. You have 
ordered Fournier to appear at the bar of your court. Four- 
nier admitted that he was present at the first gathering that 
took place at the Jacobins; that from there he had gone to 
the Cordeliers, the place of the general meeting; that, at 
that meeting, there was a question of proceeding to ring 
the alarm bell, to close the barriers, and to slaughter a 
number of the members of the Convention. But because 
he stated that, in the scenes in which he had participated, 
he had not been animated by evil intentions; and — as if 
to butcher a part of the Convention had not been reputed 
as an evil — you set him at liberty by ordering that he 
should be heard later on as a witness, if it was thought 
best, before the Revolutionary Tribunal. It is as if in 
Rome the Senate had decreed that Lentulus might be- 
come a witness in the conspiracy of Catiline I 

This inconceivable weakness rendered powerless the 
sword of the law and taught your enemies that you were 
not to be dreaded by them. At once a new plot was 
formed which manifested itself by the constitution of this 
central committee which was to correspond with all the 
provinces. This plot was counteracted by the patriotism 
of the section du Mail, who denounced it to you; you or- 
dered before your bar the members of this central commit- 
tee; did they obey your decree? No. Who, then, are 
you? Have you ceased to be the representatives of the 
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people? Where are the new men whom they have en- 
dowed with their almighty power? So they insult your 
decree; so you are shamefully bandied about from one 
plot lo another. Potion has let you into the secret of 
still another one. In the petition of the Halle-au-Ble, 
the dissolution of the National Convention is being ar- 
ranged for, by accusing the majority of corruption; op- 
probrium is being poured upon them from full cups; the 
formal design is announced of changing the form of 
the government, inasmuch as they have made manifest 
that of concentrating the exercise of sovereign authority 
in the small number of men therein represented as the 
only ones worthy of public confidence. 

It is not a petition that is being submitted to your wis- 
dom. These are supreme orders that they dare dictate to 
you. You are notified that it is for the last time that the 
truth is being told you; you are notified that you have but 
to choose between your expulsion, or bow to the law that is 
imposed on you. And on these insolent threats, on these 
burning insults, the order of the day or a simple disap- 
proval is quietly proposed to you I And now, then! how 
do you expect good citizens to stand by you, if you do not 
know how to sustain yourselves? Citizens! were you but 
simple individuals, I could say to you: ''Are you cowards? 
Well, then; abandon yourselves to the chances of events; 
wait in your stupidity until your throats are cut or you are 
driven out." But there is here no question of your per- 
sonal safety; you are the representatives of the people; the 
safety of the Bepublic is at stake; you are the depositaries of 
her liberty and of her glory. If you are dissolved, anarchy 
succeeds you, and despotism succeeds to anarchy. Any man 
conspiring against you is an ally of Austria. You are con- 
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vinced of it, as you have decreed that he shall be punisbed 
by death. Do yoa wish to be consistent ? Cause your de- 
crees to be carried out, or revoke them, or order the barriers 
of France to be opened to the Austrians and decree that you 
will be the slaves of the first robber who may wiah to put his 
chains upon you. 
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piERBB JOSEPH GAICBON, the famous financier of tiie French Rerdtt- 
^ tionary period, was bom in 1754 at Montpellier. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution he was sent to represent the Tiers £tat in the States-Gteneral at 
Tersailles. He was elected first depufcj of the Department of the Herault in 
the Legislative Assembly in 1791. There he was placed at the head of the 
financial committee. He was afterward elected first deputy for Herault to the 
Convention in 1792. This body also honored him by placing him at the head 
qI its financial committee. In 1793 he was made a member of the first Oom- 
mittee of Public Safety. He aided in the downfall of Robespierre, and soon 
afterward returned to IContpellier. Upon the return of the Bourbons in 1816 
1m was banished. He died in 1820 at Brussels. 
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FROM AN ADDRESS IN CONVENTION, JULY zz. 1793. REPORTING ON THB 

CONDITION OF THE REPUBLIC 

THE Committee of Public Safety having charged me 
to apprise you of the actual coudition of the Bepub- 
lic, and of the operations it has conducted, I shall 
try to acquit myself of the duty. 

You will recollect that, at the period of the establish- 
ment of the committee, the Republic was betrayed; Dumou- 
riez had disorganized the armies of the North and the 
Ardennes, and there remained but about two thousand five 
hundred men in the garrisons of that whole frontier. The 
strongholds lacked provisions and munitions to sustain a 
aiege, and this general, after having delivered to the Aus- 
trians the stores and arms for a considerable sum, would 

also have delivered up the fortifications without defence. 

(87) 
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Tou know that this general abandoned' at Liege ten thou- 
sand guns and twenty-five thousand uniforms, which he 
placed in store for the benefit of our enemies, while the 
soldiers of the Republic were in need, and to deceire them 
as to his bent, he made this hall echo with his hypocritical 
plaints of the nakedness of the army, to the end to throw 
the blame upon this Convention. The armies of the Bhine 
and the Moselle have been obliged to retreat and to abandon 
the environs of Mayence. They have sought frontier points 
and find themselves in a condition of disorganization which 
is the inevitable result of a forced retreat. The armies ol 
the Alps and of Italy are tranquil since the snow in the 
mountains has separated them from the enemy. The Span- 
iards have attacked us in the direction of Bayonne and 
Perpignan. The armies of the Eastern and Western Pyre- 
nees, of which we have heard much spoken, which were, it 
was frequently said, always on the point of organizing, are 
totally destitute. They need general officers, they hare no 
cannon to take the field, hardly any ordnance for their 
siege guns, but little food stores, and few soldiers. The 
commissioners, Isnard, Aubry, and Despinassy, whom you 
sent to Perpignan, made you a reassuring report on the 
condition of that frontier; nevertheless the representatives 
of the people, who were there at the first invasion of the 
Spaniards, write you that it was totally abandoned; that 
the forts were nearly all dismantled; that most of the 
cannon fonnd in the works lacked cartridges; that there 
were few if any stores, and that they were without food. 
As to our situation in the interior, fanatics having raised 
armies in La Vend^ and adjoining departments, several 
strong cities came under the power of the rebels. It is 
hoped, however, that the courage of the Bepublicans will 
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8tifle this rebellion in its birth; and since it is impossible 
to send disciplined troops there, the object may be attained 
by the levies made by requisition on the spot and some 
small bodies of veteran troops. Unfortunately, as you 
know, intrigues have weakened the public spirit in part of 
the departments; the citizetis fail to show the energy neces- 
sary to combat the fanatics, who have their own form of 
energy; the bravery of the soldiers was not seconded or 
else was paralyzed by the perfidy of their chiefs; we lost 
arms, cannon, and stores, which were used against us. 
Orders were then given to bring up battalions of the 
army; they were halted in their march; the committee 
ordered arms and supplies; the administration checked 
these in their passage; thenceforward there seemed to be 
no union in any operations; it might even be said that 
each administrator seemed occupied only in the defence of 
his own position; formed his own little army, and named 
his general, so that it was impossible that any comprehen- 
sive system of defence could be followed. At the same 
time we had to defend the ports of Brest and Cherbourg. 
There were but a few scattered troops in these garrisons. 
On the coasts of Brittany, where a revolt had broken out, 
there were hardly five thousand troops, a number not suffi- 
cient even to equip the ships of the line. 

The coasts and seaports of the Bepublic did not present 
conditions reassuring those who hoped for their defence: 
everywhere cannon were being asked for, and calls were 
made for ammunition and men to man the redoubts. But 
little activity was displayed in fitting out the fleets of the 
Bepublic. The ports of Brest, Bochefort, and L'Orient had 
but six vessels of the line fit to put to sea, and the Mediter- 
ranean fleet was being repaired at Toulon. 

Vol. m. — t 5— Orations 
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You had one hundred and seventy representatives of 
the people in the departments to excite the patriotism 
of the citizens for the enlistment of three hundred thou- 
sand men, or on diverse missions of recruiting; but one 
of the subterfuges of the enemy was to calumniate and dis- 
credit them. To check the success of their operations, 
nothing was left undone to decry them, to asperse their 
authority, and to create enemies for them. Everywhere 
a word was hurled at them which has since become the 
title of a party, they were called "Maratists'' — a name in- 
vented by our enemies to decry the most energetic of our 
patriots. It was said that ^^Maratists" were assassins, the 
partisans of the Agrarian Laws and of royalty for the Duke 
of Orleans. Yery soon a portion of this Assembly bore the 
same reproach. In spite of all these obstacles, the recruit- 
ing of three hundred thousand men was a success, but your 
commissioners had to have recourse to a few revolutionary 
acts necessitated by the resistance made by the aristocrats 
and moderates, in the endeavor to paralyze their eSorts. 
Nevertheless I can say to France, without the mission of 
these commissioners, in place of the three hundred thou- 
sand men needed to defend France, you would hardly have 
had twenty thousand. Such was the condition of the Be- 
public when the Committee of Public Safety was organized. 

What has your committee done? It commenced by 
having from the Executive Council a full statement of 
the means they had adopted to save the public. But the 
Executive Council itself was paralyzed. The Minister of 
War had just been arrested, there was no force in the gov- 
ernment, several of the ministers lacked the confidence of 
the public. The administrations were nullities, inapt and 
careless; everywhere were wanting men, arms, clothing, 
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munitions of war, and food. At last demands came from 
all sections. Oar political relations abroad felt the torpor 
into which our government had fallen. 

Your committee felt they must take decided measures. 
They recognized that at such a critical moment, where all 
could not be foreseen or united at the centre, the power 
should be disseminated; that commissioners were needed 
to save the Eepublic, excite the z6al of the citizens, impro- 
vise armies, survey their equipment, and prevent treason. 

They found that the one hundred and seventy commis- 
sioners sent into the departments depleted the Convention 
too much. They proposed to you the recall of those whose 
missions were fulfilled, or whose duties were not essentially 
important. 

The powers of your commissioners were unlimited, and 
frequently their purposes and operations crossed each other. 
The committee thought well to organize a surveillance; 
they proposed instructions which would definitely deter- 
mine the power of the representatives of the people. Here 
the malevolence which pursued all your decrees again 
sought to check the work of your new commissioners. 
Everywhere they were held up as disorganizers, '*Marat- 
ists," "proconsuls," * 'dictators.*' Nevertheless, this sur- 
veillance, which you created by the law of the thirtieth of 
April last, has saved the Bepublic; it has provisioned the 
army and the forts; it has given activity even to the gen- 
erals. Over three thousand deliberations have been held 
by these, commissioners — not to commit arbitrary acts, but 
to organize, arm and equip the armies, which, \dthout their 
aid, would still be in the most extreme disorder. Since this 
organization, complaints and demands for food, clothing, 
and forage have diminished; for the representatives of the 
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people on the spot have neglected nothing to supply really 
pressing demands. Our enemies have felt this power, and, 
not wishing us to succeed in our defence, have, with the 
word '* Marat," sought to stifle the energy of the patriots. 
Your committee thought also to excite the zeal of the ad- 
ministrators to cooperate for the common defence. When 
arms were wanting efforts were made, by letter and instruc- 
tion, to create or perfect establishments for the manufacture 
of new and the repair of old guns; to equip fowling-pieces 
with bayonets, and to use superfluous bells for the casting 
of field-pieces. They superintended the manufacture of 
gunpowder and the casting of bullets, and urged on all 
to second in every way the representatives of the people 
in clothing and equipping the armies, in surveying the 
defences of the seaports, forts, and coasts, and to prepare, 
as far as possible, for the formation of corps of cavalry, 
by the employment of the horses used in carriages and for 
pleasure. 
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liyiABGnEBITE tLLE GAUDET was bom near Bordeaux in 1766. After 
^ *' receiving a collegiate education he was called to the Bordeaux bar in 
1781, and soon became eminent la his profession. From the outbreak qf the 
French Bevolution, he took an active part in politics, and, next to Yergniaud 
and G«nsonn<^, became the most influential spokesman of the Girondists. In 
1792 he was chosen President of the Convention. He voted for the execution 
of Louis XVI., but subsequently, with his fellow Girondists, fell a victim to 
Bobesplerre, and, on June 19, 1794, was guillotined. 



REPLY TO ROBESPIERRE 

SPEECH OF APRIL 15, 1793. DELIVERED IN THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 

CITIZENS — Permit me to make a single reflection. 
It comes from my soul. When we wished war, all 
France wished it with us. Eobespierre alone, in 
his pride, did not wish it, because he never wishes what 
others desire. It was not a question of whether we wished 
it or not, for it was a question of self-defence. The armies 
of the enemy were already united; they were marching on 
French territory; a treaty of coalition between two powers 
having no other object than the destruction of French 
liberty had been made, and the emigrants had united their 
forces in its support. **Should we permit ourselves to be 
subjugated?'' The De Lessarts of the time counselled you; 
the Durosoys counselled also. De Lessart said: *'Tempo- 
rize; the enemy are not yet ready.'' Hence I discover a 

new resemblance between Robespierre and our mutual 
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friends. The war was desired; we must have it of neces- 
sity; it was forced on us at the risk of being subjugated; 
it was wanted by the nation as the nation had wanted the 
Bepublic. How does it happen then that now, because of 
reverses which they themselves prepared, they calumniate 
a measure to which I gave no active assistance, except in 
expressing an opinion in the Legislative Assembly — an 
opinion I wrote and did not pronounce because the As- 
sembly adopted the measure with enthusiasm and without 
discussion. How comes it, then, that we are reproached 
with the declaration of war? Citizens, they reproach us 
after they have drawn reverses on us, as if, following their 
hopes, never to be realized I trust, the Republic should 
perish and they should expose us for having wished the 
Republic. **But as for the war, Lafayette wished it in 
order to act as general! and we were in communication 
with himl" This is what they say of us! Let me here 
disclose a fact that Robespierre knew perfectly well, for 
it is attested by men Robespierre knew well — whom he 
certainly will not suspecl^if it can be that there is any 
one whom Robespierre is able not to suspect! 

The source of the greatest part of the calumnies directed 
against us is our pretended communication with Lafayette. 
We have had I know not what sort of a story of a dinner 
with Lafayette, with consequence after consequence attrib- 
uted to it, until we arrive finally at the charge of treason. 
This, citizens, is what it is. One of our colleagues in the 
National Assembly, who is now suffering for liberty — I 
will say nothing unfavorable of him, and I am far from 
suspecting him in any way; as I do not think he could 
be so suspected unless by a diabolical malevolence — hence 
I shall say simply — one of our colleagues in the Assembly, 
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Lamarque, invited us, Ducos, Grangeneuve, and myself, 
to dine with him. Several other deputies dropped in. 
After the dinner we went into the apartment of a friend 
of our host, who lived on the same floor with him. When 
Lafayette was announced, then, as if by instinct, and with- 
out having communicated with each other — for Lafayette 
had been judged by us long before — Grangeneuve, Ducos, 
and I, without saluting any one, took our hats and canes 
and went away. This casual meeting at which I had seen 
Lafayette was distorted by the Jacobins into a veritable 
**exchange of intelligence'* with him, and as we disdained 
to reply to these yelpings, the reports acquired, some con- 
sistence. Let us pass over a few instances and hasten to 
the proofs! You accuse us of having had communication 
with Lafayette. But where did you hide yourselves the 
day we saw him in the splendor of his power proceed from 
the palace of the Tuileries even to this bar, in the midst 
of acclamations which made themselves heard on this floor 
as if to intimidate the representatives of the people! I — I 
alone, ascended the tribune; I accused him, not furtively as 
you did, Robespierre, but publicly. He was there; I ac- 
cused him. The motion which I made was put to a vote, 
in which the patriots did not have the victory. These are 
the facts! And yet, everlasting calumniator! with what 
have you opposed me if not with your habitual dreamings 
and insulting conjectures? 

This is no doubt sufficient! 1 have put before you my 
political career. It is not in the dark nor in cellars you 
have seen me work for liberty. It would have been suffi- 
ciently easy to accuse me on the evidence, could they have 
obtained evidence; and their impotence in finding proofs 
after their long meditation on this great "treason*' proves 
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that none existed. Yet with what audacity did thej say: 
*^This is a chain with the first link in London and the last 
at Paris, and this link is golden!" Thus we have been 
accused of having been corrupted, of having sold ourselves 
to England, of having received gold from Pitt for the be- 
trayal of our country! Well, where are, then, these treas- 
ures? Come! You, who would accuse me, come to my 
home! Come and see my wife and children eating the 
bread of poverty! Come and see the honorable mediocrity 
in which we live! Yisit me in my department; see if my 
sparse acres have increased; see me arrive at the Assembly! 
Am I drawn by superb horses? Infamous calumniator! I 
am corrupted! Where are my treasures? Ask of those 
who have known me; ask if I was ever accessible to cor- 
ruption? Find the weak whom I have oppressed! Where 
are the powerful whom I have not attacked ? Where is the 
friend that 1 have ever betrayed? Ah! citizens, why can- 
not each one of us unroll his whole life! Then would we 
know whom to esteem, and whom to execrate; for those 
who have always been good fathers, good husbands, good 
friends, will always surely be good citizens. Public virtues 
are made up of private virtues; and I feel how much we 
should be on guard against those who speak of ''Sans 
Culottes" to the people, while they themselves live in in- 
solent ostentation. I feel that we must be on guard against 
those men who vaunt themselves as patriots par excellence^ 
and yet could not stand an investigation on one — not on a 
single one — of their actions in private life! 

Perhaps I have devoted time enough to a rdle to which 
my conscience is unaccustomed. It is time to pass on to 
the part ray duty obliges me to assume. **A chain," you 
say, ** extending from London to Paris!" I believe it! *'It 
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is a chain of corruption!'* 1 still believe it. And without 
it, would we have here, even here, these same people, ap- 
plauding your movements, guiding themselves by your 
wishes? Yes, I understand it I— Pitt or some other crim- 
inal coalition works against us by intrigue. But supposing 
that some one were here to accomplish his ends, the de- 
struction of the Bepublic and of liberty, what would such 
a one do? He would have commenced by depraving the 
public morality, that the citizens might be in his hands 
what they formerly were, what they still are in some sec- 
tions in the hands of the priests: he would have brought 
the National Assembly into disrepute and contempt; he 
would have robbed it of public confidence; he would have 
sown in the Bepublic, and especially in the city where the 
Convention sat, the love of pillage, the love of murder! 
He would have made audible the voice of blood 1 
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M AXIMILIEN MARIE ISIBOBB BOBESPIEBBE was born at Arras on 
*^* May 6, 1758. He was educated first at a college in Arras and afterward 
at the Golldge Louis le Grand in Paris. Admitted to the bar in 1781, he ro- 
turned to his native town to practice. In 1782 he was appointed Criminal 
Judge in the diocese of Arras. This appointment he soon resigned to avoid 
pronouncing a sentence of death. He then resumed the practice of law. In 
1783, having taken up Uterary pursuits, he was elected a member of the Acad- 
emy of Arras. In 1784 he obtained a medal from the Academy ot Mats for an 
essay. In 1789 he was elected fifth deputy of the Tiers £cat of Artoia to the 
States-GreneraL In this body he at once became leader of the Extreme Left 
After the death of Mirabeau, in 1791, the way was left clear for the influence 
of Bobespierre. The flight of the king on the 21st of June of that year, and 
his arrest at Yarennes, excited Bobespierre's suspicions, and made him declare 
himself at the Jacobin Club to be neither Monarchist nor Bepublican. On the 
30th of September, on the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly, the people 
of Paris crowned him as one of the two incorruptible patriots. Owing to his 
opposition to the war with Austria, the Girondins attacked him so violently that 
in April, 1792, he resigned the post of Public Prosecutor at the Tribunal ci 
Paris, and started a journal, **Le Defenseur de la Constitution,'* for his own 
protection. On the 16th of August, he presented a petition of the Commune of 
Paris to the Legislati^^e Assembly, demanding the establishment of a revolu- 
tionary tribunal. Toward the end of September he was elected first deputy for 
Paris to the National Convention. His speech in December on the question of 
the king's trial is thought to have decided the latter 's fate. On the 27th d 
July, 1793, Bobespierre was elected a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety. He then may be said to have become one of the actual rulers of 
France. The enemies of Danton, Camille Desmoulins and their friends hav- 
ing won over Bobespierre, the former were on the 30th of March arrested, and 
on the 5 th of the following April guillotined. Thereafter Bobespierre began to 
develop a policy distinct from that of his colleagues in the great Committee, a 
divergence which ended in his downfall. He used his influence over the Jacobin 
Club to dominate the Commune of Paris, and attempted to monopolize the influ- 
ence of the Committee of Public Safety over the army. In Paris he increased 
the pressure of the Terror to such an extent, that between the 12th of June 
and the 28th of July, the day of his death, no less than 1,286 victims perished 
by the guillotine. 

(98) 
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AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

DELIVERED IN THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. MAY so, xy^i 

THE news having been brought to Athens that Athe- 
nian citizens had been sentenced to death in the 
town of Argos, the people hastened to the temples 
to implore the gods to divert the Athenians from thoughts 
Ck> cruel and so baleful. I come to urge, not the gods, but 
the legislators, who should be the organ and the interpreters 
of the eternal laws the Divinity has dictated to men, to 
strike from the French code the laws of blood, which com- 
mand judicial murder — which are repugnant to their habits 
and' their new Constitution. I will prove to them: First, 
that the death penalty is essentially unjust; secondly, that 
it is not the most repressive of punishments, and that it 
increases crimes much more than it prevents them. 

Outside of civil society, let an inveterate enemy attempt 
to take my life, or, twenty times repulsed, let him again 
return to devastate the field my hands have cultivated. 
Inasmuch as I can only oppose my individual strength to 
his, I must perish or I must kill him, and the law of natu- 
ral defence justifies and approves me. But in society, when 
the strength of all is armed against one single individual, 
what principle of justice can authorize it to put him to 
death? What necessity can there be to absolve it? A 
conqueror who causes the death of his captive enemies is 
called a barbarian! A man who causes a child that he can 
disarm and punish, to be strangled, appears to us a mon- 
ster I A prisoner that society convicts is at the ^^^^Vlo 
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that society but a vanquished, powerless, and harmless 
enemy. He is before it weaker than a child before a full- 
grown man. 

Therefore, in the eyes of trath and justice, these death 
scenes which it orders with so much preparation are but 
cowardly assassinations — solemn crimes committed, not by 
individuals, but by entire nations, with due legal forms. 
However cruel, however extravagant these laws may be, be 
not astonished. They are the handiwork of a few tyrants; 
they are the chains with which they load down humankind; 
they are the arms with which they subjugate theml They 
were written in blood! ^'It is not permitted to put to death 
a Roman citizen'' — this was the law that the people had 
adopted; bijt Sylla conquered and said: *'A11 those who 
have borne arms against me deserve death.'' Octavius, and 
the companions of his misdeeds, confirmed this law. 

Under Tiberius, to have praised Brutus was a crime 
worthy of death. Caligula sentenced to death those who 
were sacrilegious enough to undress before the image of 
the emperor. When tyranny had invented the crimes of 
16se-majest6 (which might be either trivial acts or heroic 
deeds), he who should have dared to think that they could 
merit a lighter penalty than death would himself have been 
held guilty of 16se-majest^. 

When fanaticism, born of the monstrous union of igno- 
rance and despotism, in its turn invented the crimes of 
16se-majest^ against God — when it thought, in its frenzy, 
to avenge Grod himself — was it not obliged to offer him 
blood and to place him on the level of the monsters who 
called themselves his images? The death penalty is neces- 
sary, say the partisans of antiquated and barbarous routine I 
Without it there is no restraint strong enough against crime. 
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Who has told you so? Have you reckoned with all the 
springs through which pianal laws can act upon human 
sensibility? Alas I before death how much physical and 
moral suffering cannot man endure 1 

The wish to live gives way to pride, the most imperious 
of all the passions which dominate the heart of man. The 
most terrible punishment for social man is opprobrium; it 
is the overwhelming evidence of public execration. When 
the legislator can strike the citizens in so many places and 
in so many ways, how can he believe himself reduced to 
employ the death penalty ? Punishments are not made 
to torture the guilty, but to prevent crime from fear of 
incurring them. 

The legislator who prefers death and atrocious punish- 
ments to the 'mildest means within his power outrages 
public delicacy, and deadens the moral sentiment of the 
people he governs, in a way similar to that in which an 
awkward teacher brutalizes and degrades the mind of his 
pupil by the frequency of cruel chastisements. In the end, 
he wears and weakens the springs of government, in trying 
to bend them with greater force. 

The legislator who establishes such a penalty renounces 
the wholesome principle that the most efficacious method of 
repressing crimes is to adapt the punishments to the charac- 
ter of the various passions which produce them, and to pun- 
ish them, so to speak, by their own selves. He confounds 
all ideas, he disturbs all connections, and opposes openly 
the object of all penal laws. 

The penalty of death is necessary, you say? If such is 
the case, why have several nations been able to do without 
it? By what fatality have these nations been the wisest, 
the happiest, and the freest? If the death penalty is the 
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proper way to prevent great crimes, it must then be that 
they were rarer with these people who have adopted and 
extended it. Now, the contrary is exactly the case. See 
Japan; nowhere are the death penalty and extreme punish- 
ments so frequent; nowhere are crimes so frequent and 
atrocious. It is as if the Japanese tried to dispute in fe- 
rocity the barbarous laws which outrage and irritate them. 
The republics of Greece, where punishments were moderate, 
where the death penalty was either very rare or absolutely 
unknown — did they produce more crimes or less virtues 
than the countries governed by the laws of blood? Do 
you believe that Rome was more disgraced by heinous 
crimes when, in the days of her glory, the Porcian law 
had abolished the severe punishments applied by the kings 
and by the decemvirs, than she was under Sylla who had 
revived them, and under the emperors who exerted their 
rigor to a degree in keeping with their infamous tyranny ? 
Has Russia suffered any upheaval since the despot who 
governs her suppressed entirely the death penalty, as if 
he wished to expiate by that act of humanity and philoso- 
phy the crime of keeping millions of men under the yoke 
of absolute power? 

Listen to the voice of justice and of reason; it cries to us 
that human judgments are never certain enough to warrant 
society in giving death to a man convicted by other men 
liable to error. Had you imagined the most perfect judicial 
system; had you found the most upright and enlightened 
judges, there will always remain some room for error or 
prejudice. Why interdict to yourselves the means of repa- 
ration? Why condemn yourself to powerlessness to help 
oppressed innocence? What good can come of the sterile 
regrets, these illusory reparations you grant to a vain shade. 
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to insensible ashes? They are the sad testimonials of the 
barbarous temerity of your penal laws. To rob the man of 
the possibility of expiating his crime by his repentance or 
by acts of virtue; to close to him without mercy every 
return toward a proper life, and his own esteem; to hasten 
his descent, as it were, into the grave still covered with the 
recent blotch of his crime, is in my eyes the most horrible 
refinement of cruelty. 

The first duty of the lawmaker is to form and to con- 
serve public morals, as the source of all liberty, the source 
of all social happiness. When, to attain some special aim, 
he loses sight of this general and essential object, he com- 
mits the grossest and most fatal of errors. Therefore the 
laws must ever present to the people the purest model of 
justice and of reason. If, in lieu of this puissant severity, 
of this moderate calmness which should characterize them, 
they replace it by anger and vengeance; if they cause hu- 
man blood to flow which they can prevent — which they 
have no right to spill; if they exhibit to the eyes of the 
people cruel scenes and corpses bruised by tortures — then 
they change in the hearts of the citizens all ideas of the just 
and of the unjust; they cause to germinate in the bosom of 
society ferocious prejudices which in their turn again pro- 
duce others. Man is no longer for man an object so sacred 
as before. One has a lower idea of his dignity when public 
authority makes light of his life. The idea of the murder 
fills us with less horror when the law itself sets the example 
and provides the spectacle; the horror of the crime dimin- 
ishes from the time law no longer punishes it except by 
another crime. Have a care not to confound the efficacy 
of punishment with excess of severity; the one is abso- 
lutely opposed to the other. Everything favors moderate 
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laws; everything conspires against cruel laws. It has been 
remarked that in free countries crimes are of rarer occur- 
rence and the penal laws lighter; all ideas are linked to- 
gether. Free countries are those in which the rights. of 
man are respected, and where, consequently, the laws are 
just. Where they offend humanity by an excess of rigor, 
it is a proof that there the dignity of man is not known and 
that the dignity of the citizen does not exist. It is a proof 
that the legislator is but a master who commands slaves and 
punishes them mercilessly according to his whim. 
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•*IP GOD DID NOT EXIST, IT WOULD BE NECESSARY 

TO INVENT HIM" 

FROM A SPEECH AT THE JACOBIN CLUB, NOVEMBER ai. 1799 

LET men, animated by pure zeal, lay on the altar of 
their ooantry the useless and pompons monuments 
of superstition. Let others renounce such ceremo- 
nies, and adopt on all matters the opinion which seems to 
them most conformable with true reason. Philosophy can 
only applaud their conduct. But by what title does hypoc- 
risy come here to mingle with that of civism and virtue? 
What right have men, hitherto unknown in the Revolution, 
to come into the midst of you, to seek in passing events 
false popularity, to hurry on patriots to fatal measures, and 
to throw among them the seeds of trouble and discord ? By 
what right do they disturb the existing worship in the name 
of liberty, and attack fanaticism by fanaticism of another 
kind ? By what right will they degrade the solemn homage 
rendered to truth into an eternal and ridiculous farce ? One 
would suppose the Convention had proscribed the Catliolic 
faith; it has done no such thing. It has, on the contrary, 
by a solemn decree, established the liberty of worship. It 
will alike proscribe the ministers of religion who disturb 
and protect those who respect the public peace. It is the 
Royalist, not the Catholic, priesthood whom it has with jus- 
tice persecuted. We have heard of priests being denounced 
for having said Mass; they will only say it the more for 
being disturbed: whoso would prevent them is a greater 
fanatic than he who says the Mass. There are men who 
would go further; who, under the guise of destroying su- 
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perstition, would establish atheism itself. Every philoso* 
pher, every individual, is at liberty to adopt whatever opin- 
ion he pleases, but the legislator would be a thousand times 
blamable who adopted such a system. The Convention ab- 
hors all such attempts; it is no maker of metaphysical theo- 
ries: it is a popular body, whose mission is to cause, not 
only the rights, but the character, of the French people to 
be respected. Not in vain has it proclaimed the rights 
of man in the presence of the Supreme Being. 

They will say, perhaps, that I am prejudiced, that I am 
a man of narrow mind, that I am a fanatic. I have already 
aaid that 1 do not here speak as an individual, nor as a 
systematic philosopher, but a representative of the people. 
Atbeism is aristocratic. The idea of a Supreme Being, who 
watches over oppressed innocence, and punishes triumphant 
crime, is altogether popular. The people, the unfortunate, 
will always applaud me; I shall find detractors only among 
the rich and the guilty. 1 have from my youth upward 
been but an indifferent Catholic, but I have never been a 
cold friend, or a faithless defender of humanity. I am even 
more strongly attached to moral than political truth. If 
Ood did not exist, it would be necessary to invent him. 
I speak here in a tribune where the impudent Guadet dared 
to accuse me of having pronounced the word ** Providence, 
as if that were a crime. And when ? When my heart was 
ulcerated with all the crimes of which we were the witnesses 
and the victims — when shedding bitter, powerless tears on 
the misery of the people, eternally betrayed, eternally op- 
pressed, I endeavored to raise myself above the crowd of 
impure conspirators who environed me, and invoked against 
them celestial vengeance, in default of the thunder of the 
people! And if ever tyranny should reappear among us, 
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where is the energetic and virtuous sonl that would not 
appeal in secret to that eternal justice which seems to have 
been written in all hearts? It seems to me that the last 
martyr of liberty would exhale his soul with a more tender 
sentiment, relying on that consoling idea. This sentiment 
is the sentiment of Europe, of the Universe; it is that of 
the French people. The people is not attached, either to 
priests, or to superstition; it is only attached to the idea 
of an incomprehensible power, the terror of crime, the sup- 
port of virtue, to whom it is pleased to render those hom- 
ages which are due to it, and which are so many anathe- 
mas against injustice and triumphant crime I 



HIS DEFENCE OP TERRORISM 

PIK)M AN ADDRESS TO THE CONVENTION. FEBRUARY % ifM 

AFTEB having marched for a long time at hazardi 
and, as it were, carried away by the movement of 
contrary factions, the representatives of the people 
have at last formed a government. A sudden change in 
the nation's fortune announced to Europe the regeneration 
which had been operated in the national represent$ition; 
but up to this moment we must admit that we have been 
rather guided in these stormy circumstances by the love of 
good, and by a sense of the country's wants, than by any 
exact theory or precise rules of conduct. 

It is time to distinguish clearly the aim of the Bevolu- 
tion and the term to which we would arrive. It is time for 
us to render account to ourselves, both of the obstacles 
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which. Still keep us from that aim, and of the means whioh 
we ought to take to attain it. 

What is the aim to which we tend? 

The peaceful enjoyment of liberty and equality; the 
reign of that eternal justice, of which the laws have been 
engraved, not upon marble, but upon the hearts of all 
mankind — even in the hearts of the slaves who foi^et them, 
or of the tyrants who have denied them I We desire a state 
of things, wherein all base and cruel passions shall be en- 
chained, all generous and beneficent passions awakened by 
the laws; wherein ambition should be the desire of glory, 
and glory the desire of serving the country; wherein dis- 
tinctions should arise but from equality itself ; wherein the 
citizen should submit to the magistrate, the magistrate to 
the people, and the people to justice; wherein the country 
assures the welfare of every individual; wherein every 
individual enjoys with pride the prosperity and the glory 
of his country ; wherein all minds are enlarged by the con- 
tinual communication of republican sentiments, and by the 
desire of meriting the esteem of a great people; wherein 
arts should be the decorations of that liberty which they 
ennoble, and commerce the source of public wealth, and 
not the monstrous opulence of some few houses. We desire 
to substitute morality for egotism, probity for honor, prin- 
ciples for usages, duties for functions, the empire of reason 
for the tyranny of fashions, the scorn of vice for the scorn 
of misfortune, pride for insolence, greatness of soul for 
vanity, the love of glory for the love of money, good citi- 
zens for good society, merit for intrigue, genius for clever- 
ness, truth for splendor, the charm of happiness for the 
ennui of voluptuousness, the grandeur of man for the petti- 
ness of the great, a magnanimous people, powerful, happy. 
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for a people amiable, frivoloas, and miserable; that is to 
say, all the virtaes and all the miracles of a republic for 
all the vices and all the follies of a monarchy. 

What is the nature of the government which can 
realize these prodigies? The democratic or republican 
government. 

Democracy is that state in which the people, guided by 
laws which are its own work, executes for itself all that it 
can well do, and, by its delegates, all that it cannot do 
itself. But to found and consolidate democracy, we must 
first end the war of liberty against tyranny, and traverse 
the storm of the Revolution. Such is the aim of the revo- 
lutionary system which you have organized; you ought, 
therefore, to regulate your conduct by the circumstances in 
which the Republic finds itself; and the plan of your ad- 
ministration ought to be the result of the spirit of revolu- 
tionary government, combined with the general principles 
of democracy. 

The great purity of the French Revolution, the sub- 
limity even of its object, is precisely that which makes 
our force and our weakness. Oar force, because it gives 
us the ascendency of truth over imposture, and the rights 
of public interest over private interest. Our weakness, be- 
cause it rallies against us all the vicious; all those who in 
their hearts meditate the robbery of the people ; all those who, 
having robbed them, seek impunity; all those who have 
rejected liberty as a personal calamity; and those who have 
embraced the Revolution as a trade, and the Republic as 
a prey. Hence the defection of so many ambitious men, 
who have abandoned us on our route, because they did not 
commence the journey to arrive at the same object as we 
did. We must crush both the interior and exterior enemies 
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of the Bepublic, or perish with her. And in this situation, 
the first maxim of your policy should be to conduct the 
people by reason and the enemies of the people by terror. 
If the spring of popular government during peace is virtue^ 
the spring of popular government in rebellion is at onee 
both virtue and terror; virtue, without which terror is fatal I 
terror, without which virtue is powerless! Terror is noth« 
ing else than justice, prompt, secure, and inflexible! It is, 
therefore, an emanation of virtue; it is less a particular 
principle than a consequence of the general principles of 
democracy, applied to the most urgent wants of the country. 
It has been said that terror is the instrument of a des- 
potic government. Does yours then resemble despotism? 
Yes, as the sword which glitters in the hand of a hero of 
liberty resembles that with which the satellites of tyranny 
are armed! The government of a revolution is the despot- 
ism of liberty against tyranny. Is force, then, only made 
to protect crime? Is it not also made to strike tliose 
haughty heads which the lightning has doomed? Nature 
has imposed upon every being the law of self-preservation. 
Crime massacres innocence to reign, and innocence strug- 
gles with all its force in the hands of crime. Let tyranny 
but reign one day, and on the morrow there would not 
remain a single patriot. Until when will the fury of 
tyranny continue to be called justice, and the justice of 
the people barbarity and rebellion? How tender they are 
to oppressors — how inexorable to the oppressed! Never- 
theless, it is necessary that one or the other should suc- 
cumb. Indulgence for the EoyalistI exclaimed certain 
people. Pardon for wretches! No! Pardon for inno- 
cence, pardon for the weak, pardon for the unhappy, 
pardon for humanity! 
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MORAL IDEAS AND REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES 

FROM AN ADDRESS READ TO THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY. MAY 7. in« 

CITIZENS — Every doctrine which consoles and ele- 
vates the mind ought to be received; reject all those 
which tend to degrade it and corrupt it. Eeanimate 
— exalt — every generous sentiment and those great moral 
truths which some have attempted to extinguish. Who 
has commissioned thee to announce to the people that the 
Divinity exists not, O thou who art impassioned for this 
arid doctrine, and who hast no passion for thy country? 
What advantage is there in persuading man that a blind 
force presides over his destiny, and strikes at hazard both 
crime and virtue? that his soul is but a breath, which is 
dissipated at the portal of the tomb? 

Will the idea of his annihilation inspire him with purer 
or more elevated sentiments than that of his immortality ? 
Will it inspire him with greater respect for mankind or for 
himself; more devotion for his country; more boldness 
against tyranny; or more contempt for death? You who 
regret a virtuous friend, jou love to think that his soul 
has escaped death! You who weep over the coffin of a son 
or of a wife, are you consoled by him who tells you that 
nothing more remains of them than the vile dust? Ye 
unfortunate who perish by the blade of an assassin — ^your 
last sigh is an appeal to eternal justice. Innocence upon 
the scafiEold makes the tyrant in his triumphal chariot turn 
pale. Would it have this power if the grave levelled the 
oppressor and the oppressed? The more sensibility and 
genius a man has, the more he attaches himself to ideas 
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which elevate him; and the doctrine of such men becomes 
that of the world. 

The idea of the Supreme Being and of the immortality 
of the soul is a continual appeal to justice: this idea is 
then social and republican. I know of no legislator who 
ever attempted to nationalize atheism. I know that the 
wisest among them have mingled some fiction with truth, 
to strike the imaginations of the ignorant, or to attach them 
more firmly to their institutions. Lycurgus and Solon had 
recourse to the authority of oracles, and Socrates himself, 
to accredit truth among his fellow-citizens, was obliged to 
persuade them that he was inspired by a familiar demon. 

You will not thence conclude that it is necessary to 
deceive men to instruct them, but only that you are fortu- 
nate in living in an age and in a country whose enlighten- 
ment leaves us no other task to fulfil than to recall men 
to nature and to truth. 

Be very cautious not to sever the sacred bond which 
unites men to the Author of their being. 

And what has been substituted in place of what has 
been destroyed? Nothing — if it be not chaos and vio- 
lence. They despised the people too much to take the 
trouble of persuading them; in lieu of enlightening them, 
they desired only to irritate and deprave them. 

If the principles which I have developed so far are 
errors, I err, at least, with all whom the world reveres. 
Let us learn the lessons of history. Remark how men who 
have influenced the destiny of states were determined 
toward one or the other of two opposite systems by their 
personal character, and even by the nature of their political 
views. See with what profound art OaBsar, pleading in the 
Roman Senate in favor of the accomplices of CatiUnei 
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waodecs into a digressioa against the dogma of the immor- 
tality of t)ie soul; so much did these ideas appear to hii& 
calculated to extinguish in the hearts of the judges the 
energy of virtue; so closely did the cause of rice appear 
to him allied to atheism. Cicero, on the contrary, invoked 
against traitors both the sword of the law and the thunder 
of the gods. Socrates, when dying, conversed with hm 
friends on the immortality of the soul. Leonidas, at Ther- 
mopylae, supping with his companions in arms on the eve 
of one of the most heroic designa that human virtue ever 
conceived, invited them on the morrow to a banquet in 
another world. There is some distance between Socrates 
amd Chaumette, between Leonidas and P^re Duch^nel 

A great man, a veritable hero, esteems himself too 
highly to delight in the idea, of his annihilation. A 
wretch, contemptible in his own eyes, horrible in those 
of others, feels that nature cannot bestow upon him & 
better gift than annihilation. 

A sect propagated with great zeal the materialism which 
prevailed among the nobles and the beaux esprits ; to it is 
owing,, in great part, that practical philosophy which, re^ 
ducing egotism to a system, regards human, society as a 
war of cunning, success as the rule of the just and of the 
unjust, honesty as an affair of taste and convenience,^ and 
the world as the patrimony of adroit rogues. Among 
those who, at the time of which I . speak, signalized 
themselves in the career of letters and of philosophy, 
one man, Bousseau, by the elevation of his mind and the 
grandeur of his character, showed himself worthy of being 
the preceptor of the human race- He openly attacked tyr- 
anny. He spoke with the enthusiasm of the Divinity; hia 
xaasculine and virtuous eloquence painted in glowing colors 

Vol. III.— t 6— Orations 
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the charms of virtue,- it defended those consolatory dogmas 
with which reason supports the human heart. The puritj 
of his doctrine, drawn from nature, and in profound hatred 
of vice, no less than his invincible contempt for the intrigu- 
ing sophists who usurped the name of philosophers, drew 
upon him the hatred and persecution of his rivals and of 
his false friends. Ah, if he had witnessed this Bevolu- 
tion, of which he was the precursor, and which has carried 
him to the Pantheon, who can doubt that his generous 
soul would have embraced with transport the cause of 
justice and equality? But what have his cowardly ad- 
versaries done for it? They have fought against the 
Be volution from the moment they feared that it would 
raise the people above them. 

The traitor Gaudet denounced a citizen for having pro- 
nounced the name of Providence I We heard, some time 
afterward, Hebert accuse another for having written against 
atheism I Was it not Vergniaud and Gensonnd, who, in 
your presence, wished to banish from the preamble of the 
Constitution the name of the Supreme Being, which you 
had placed therein ? Danton, who smiled with pity at the 
words of virtue, glory, and posterity; Danton, whose sys- 
tem was to debase all that could elevate the mind ; Dan- 
ton, who was cold and dumb during the greatest dangers 
of liberty, supported them. Fanatics, hope nothing from 
us I To recall men to the pure worship of the Supreme 
Being is to give a mortal blow to fanaticism. All fiction 
disappears before truth, and every folly falls before reason. 
Without constraint, without persecution, every sect ought 
to amalgamate itself with the universal religion of nature* 
Ambitious priests, do not expect, then, that we shall re* 
establish your empire 1 Such an enterprise would be even 
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above cor power. Yea hare destroyed jourselves. And, 
besides, what is there in common between the priests and 
€tod 7 How different is the God of nature from the God 
of priests? I know of nothing so resembling atheism as 
the religions they have made. They have so disfigured 
the Sapreme Being that they have done theti best to de* 
stroy the idea; they have made him sometimes a globe of 
fire, sometimes an ox, sometimes a tree, sometimes a man, 
and sometimes a king. Priests created a God in their own 
image — they made him jealous, capricious, covetous, cruel^ 
and implacable. They have treated him as the maycHrs of 
the palace treated the descendants of Glovis, to reign in his 
name, and to put themselves in his place; they have exiled 
him to heaven, and have only called him upon earth, to 
serve him in their demand for wealth, honors, pleasures, 
and power. The true priest of the Supreme Being is nature; 
his temple the universe; his religion virtue; his fdtes the 
joy of a great people assembled under his eyes, to draw 
doser the sweet bonds of universal fraternity, and to 
poresent to him the homage of pure and sensitive hearts. 

Let Its leave the priests and return to the Divinity* 
Let us establish morality upon an eternal and sacred 
basis; let us inspire in man that religious respect for 
man — ^that profound sentiment of his duties, which is 
the sole guarantee of social happiness. 

Woe on him who seeks to extinguish this sublime en- 
thusiasm and to stifle by desolating doctrines this moral 
instinct of the people, which is the principle of all great 
actions 1 It belongs to you, representatives of the people, 
to cause the truths we have developed to triumph. Brave 
the wild clamor of presumptuous ignorance, of hypocritical 
perversity ! Will posterity believe that the vanquished fao- 
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tioQB carried their audacity so far as to accuse us of modera- 
tion and of aristocracy because we recalled the ideas of the 
Divinity and morality ? Will it believe that in this hall it 
was said that we had thus thrown human reason back sev- 
eral centuries 7 Let us not be surprised if all the wretches 
combined against us prepare hemlock for u6; but before we 
drink it, let us save the country. The vessel which bears 
the fortune of the Eepublic is not destined to be wrecked; 
she sails under your auspices, and the storm itself will be 
compelled to respect her. 

The enemies of the Eepublic are all corru'pt men. The 
patriot is in every sense an honest and magnanimous man. 
It is little to annihilate kings; we must make every nation 
respect the character of the French people. It is useless to 
bear to the end of the universe the renown of our arms, if 
every passion tears with impunity the bosom of our own 
country. Let us beware of the intoxication of success 1 
Let us be terrible in reverses, modest in triumph, and let 
us secure peace and happiness by wisdom and morality. 
That is the true aim of our labors — that our heroic and 
difficult task. We believe we shall achieve this aim by 
proposing the following decree: 

Article First. — The French people recognize the exist- 
ence of the Supreme Being, and the immortality of the soul. 

Article Second. — They acknowledge that the worship 
worthy of the Supreme Being is one of the duties of man. 
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DEMANDING JHE KING'S DEATH 

ADDRESS DELIVERED IN CONVENTION, DECEMBER 3. 1798 

WHAT is the conduct prescribed by sound policy to 
cement the Bepublic? It is to engrave deeply 
into all hearts a contempt for royalty, and to 
strike terror into the partisans of the king. To place hi^i 
crime before the world as a problem, his cause as the ob- 
ject of the most imposing discussion that ever existed, to 
place an immeasurable space between the memory of what 
he was and the title of a citizen, is the very way to make 
him most dangerous to liberty. Louis XYI. was the king, 
and the Republic is established. The question is solved 
by this single fact. Lotiis is dethroned by his crimes, he 
conspired against the Republic; either he is condemned or 
the Republic is not acquitted. To propose the trial of 
Louis XYI. is to question the Revolution. If he may 
be tried, he may be acquitted; if he may be acquitted, 
he may be innocent. But, if he be innocent, what be- 
eomes of the Revolution? If he be innocent, what are 
we but his calumniators? The coalition is just; his im- 
prisonment is a crime; all the patriots are guilty; and the 
great cause which for so many centuries has been debated 
between crime and virtue, between liberty and tyranny, is 
finally decided in favor of crime and despotism 1 

Gitisens, beware! you are misled by false notions. The 
majestic movements of a great people, the sublime impulses 
of virtue present themselves as the eruption of a volcano, 
and M the overthrow of political society. When a nation 
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is forced to recur to the right of insurrectioQ, it returns to 
its original state. How can the tyrant appeal to the social 
compact? He has destroyed it I What laws replace it? 
Those of nature: the people's safety. The right to pun- 
ish the tyrant or to dethrone him is the same thing. In- 
surrection is the trial of the tyrant — his sentence is his fall 
from power; his punishment is exacted by the liberty of the 
people. The people dart their thunderbolts, that is, their 
sentence; they do not condemn kings, they suppress them 
— thrust them back again into nothingness. In what re- 
public was the right of punishing a tyrant ever deemed a 
question? Was Tarquin tried? What would have been 
said in Borne if any one had undertaken his defence ? Yet 
we demand advocates for Louis! They hope to gain the 
cause; otherwise we are only acting an absurd farce in 
the face of Europe. And we dare to talk of a republic! 
Ah! we are so pitiful for oppressors because we are piti- 
less toward the oppressed! 

Two months since, and who would have imagined there 
could be a question here of the inviolability of kings ? Yet 
to-day a member of the National Convention, Citizen Po- 
tion, brings the question before you as though it were one 
for serious deliberation! O crime! O shame! The tribune 
of the French people has echoed the panegyric of Louis 
XVI. Louis combats us from the depths of his prison, 
and you ask if he be guilty, and if he may be treated as 
an enemy. Will you allow the Constitution to be invoked 
in his favor ? If so, the Constitution condemns you ; it for- 
bids you to overturn it. Go, then, to the feet of the tyrant 
and implore his pardon and clemency. 

But there is another difficulty — to what punishment shall 
we condemn him ? The punishment of death is too cruel, 
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says one. Ko, says another, life is more cruel still, and we 
must condemn him to live. Advocates, is it from pity or 
froin cruelty you wish to annul the punishment of crimes ? 
For myself I abhor the penalty of death ; I neither love noi:, 
hate Louis; I hate nothing but his crimes. I demanded the 
abolition of capital punishment in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, and it is not my fault if the first principles of reason 
have appeared moral and judicial heresies. But you who 
never thought this mercy should be exercised in favor of 
those whose oflEences are pardonable, by what fatality are 
you reminded of your humanity lo plead the cause of the 
greatest of criminals ? You ask an exception from the pun- 
ishment of death for him who alone could render it legiti- 
mate! A dethroned king in the very heart of a republic 
not yet cemented ! A king whose very name draws foreign 
wars on the nation I Neither prison nor exile can make his 
an innocent existence. It is with regret I pronounce the 
fatal truth ! Louis must perish rather than a hundred 
thousand virtuous citizens 1 Louis must perish because 
our country must live! 



AT THE FESTIVAL OF THE SUPREME BEING 

DELIVERED IN PARIS AT THE "FESTIVAL OF THE SUPREME BEING," JUNE 8, Z794 

FBENCHHEN, REPUBLICANS — At last it has come, this 
always happy day which the French people conse- 
crated to the Supreme Being! Never has the world 
' he created oflEered to him a spectacle so worthy of his con- 
templation! He has seen tyranny, crime and imposture 
reign on earth. He sees at this moment an entire nation, 
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which is battling agaisifit all oppresaora of kumankiDd, sua- 
pead the course of her heroic labors to elevate her thouglita 
and her aspirations toward the Qreat Being who bestowed 
upon her the mission to undertake them and the strength to 
execute them I 

Is it not he whose immortal hand, in imprinting on the 
heart of man the code of justice and equality, traced thereon 
the^ sentence of death for the tyrants ? Is it not he who, 
from the beginning of time, decreed the Bepublio, and 
placed on the order of the day for aU the centuries and 
for all nations, liberty, good faith, and justice? 

He has not created kings to devour the human gpeoiesf 
he has not created priests to harness us like brutes to the 
chariot of kings and to give the world the example of base- 
ness, of pride, of perfidy, of avarice, of debauchery, and of 
mendacity; but he created the universe to make known his 
might; he created men to be helpful to each other, mutually 
to love one another and to reach happiness by the path ot 
virtue 1 

It is he who has planted in the bosom of the triumphant 
oppressor remorse and terror, and in the heart of the inno- 
cent oppressed calmness and pride; it is he who compels the 
just man to hate the evil-doer, and the evil-doer to respect 
the just man*, it is he who has crowned with modesty the 
brow of beauty, to more enhance it; it is he who causes 
the maternal heart to palpitate with tenderness and joy; 
it is he who bathes with tears of delight the eyes of the 
son pressed upon the bosom of his mother; it is he who 
causes the most imperious, and the tenderest passions to 
become silent before the sublime love of country; it is he 
who has spread upon Nature her wealth and her majesty. 
All that is good is his work, or is himself ; the evil comes 
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from deprayed man who oppresses or who allows his fellow- 
men to be oppressed. 

The Author of Nature had united all mortals by a great 
chain of love and happiness ; perish the tyrants who dared 
to tear it asunder! Frenchmen, Bepublicans! It devolves 
upon you to purify the earth they have contaminated, and 
to recall justice which they have banished from it! Liberty 
and virtue emanated together from the bosom of the Divin- 
ity: the one cannot dwell among men without the other. O 
generous nation, would you triumph over all your enemies ? 
Exercise justice, and thus render to the Divinity the only 
worship worthy of him. O people, let us to-day give our- 
selves up under the auspices of justice to the transports of 
a pure joy! To-morrow again we shall take up the battle 
against vice and tyrants, and we shall give to the world the 
example of republican virtues, thus doubly honoring it! 



HIS LAST WORDS 

PERORATION OF HIS SPEECH IN THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. JULY 96. 1794 

WHEN I see the mass of vices the torrent of the 
Eevolution has rolled pell-mell with the civic 
virtues, I have sometimes trembled for fear of 
becoming tainted in the eyes of posterity by the impure 
vicinage of those perverse men who mingled in the ranks 
of the sincere defenders of humanity; but the overthrow of 
the rival factions has, as it were, emancipated all the vices ; 
they believed that the only question for them was to make 
division of the country as a booty, rather than make her 
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free aad pmpccoMk I axa thaokfid ttuil the tasf wfaiaii 

animates them against everything that oppcMBes itaeli to their 
projects has traced the line of demarcation between them 
and all right-minded people; bat if the Verres and the Gati* 
lines of France believe themselves already far enoagh ad* 
vanced in the career of crime to expose on the rostrum the 
head of their accuser, I also have bat now promised to mj 
fellow-citizens a testament formidable to the oppressors of 
the people, and I bequeath to them from tiiis momient opprc^ 
brium and death! 

I conceive that it is easy for the league of the tyrants at 
the world to overwhelm a man; but 1 also know what are 
the dnties of one who can die in defending the cauBe oi 
humanity. I have seen in history all defenders of liberty 
overcome by ill-fortune or by calumny; but soon, their 
oppressors and their assassins also met their death* The 
good and the bad, the tyrants and the friends of liberty, 
disappear from the earth, but under diflferent conditions. 
Frenchmen, do not allow your enemies to degrade your 
souls and to unnerve your virtues by a baleful heresy I 
No, Chaumette, no, Foucbet, death is not an unending 
sleep. Citizens, eiface from the tombstcHies this impuM» 
maxim which throws a funeral crape upon all nature and 
flings insults upon death. Bather engrave that: ^* Death is 
the beginning of immortality!** My people, remember that 
if in the Bepublic justice does not reign with absolute sway, 
and if this word does not signify love of equality and ol 
country, then liberty is but a vain phrase 1 O people, yoa 
who are feared — whom one flatters! you who are despised; 
you who are acknowledged sovereign, and are ever being 
treated as a slave — remember that wherever justice does not 
reign, it is the passions of the magistrates that reign instead. 
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and that the people bare changed their chains and not their 
destinies! 

Bemember that there exists in your bosom a, league of 
knaves straggling against public virtue, and that it has a 
greater influence than yourselves upon your own affairs — 
a league which dreads you and flatters you in the mass, but 
proscribes you in detail Id the person of all good citizens I 

Also recall it, that, instead of sacrificing this handful of 
knaves for your happiness, your enemies wish to sacrifice 
you to this handful of knaves — ^authors of all our evils and 
the only obstacles to public prosperity! 

Know, then, that any man who will rise to defend public 
right and public morals will be overwhelmed with outrage 
and proscribed by the knaves! Know, also, that every 
friend of liberty will ever be placed between duty and cal- 
umny; that those who cannot be accused of treason will 
be accused of ambition; that the influence of uprightness 
and principles will be compared to tyranny and the vio- 
lence of factions; that your confidence and your esteem will 
become certificates of proscription for all your friends; that 
the cries of oppressed patriotism will be called cries of sedi- 
tion; and that, as they do not dare to attack you in mass, 
you will be proscribed in detail in the person of all good 
citizens, until the ambitious shall have organized their tyr- 
anny. Such is the empire of the tyrants armed against us I 
Such is the influence of their league with corrupt men, ever 
inclined to serve them. Thus the unprincipled wretches 
impose upon us law to force us to betray the people, under 
penalty of being called dictators! Shall we subscribe to 
this law? No! Let us defend the people at the risk of 
becoming their victims! Let them hasten to the scaffold 
by the path of crime and we by that of virtue. Shall we 
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Bay that all !• w^ ? Shall we contiime to praiBa by foro^ 
of habit or practice that which is wrong ? We woald rain 

• 

the Gountrj. Shall we reveal hidden abuses? Shall we 
denounce traitors ? 

We shall be told that we are unsettling the constitated 
a^^thorities, that we are endeavoring to acquire personal 
influence at their cost. What are we to do? Our duty I 
What objection can be made to him who wishes to tell the 
truth, and who consents to die for it? Let us then say that 
there exists a conspiracy against public liberty; that it owes 
its strength to a criminal coalition which is intriguing even 
in the bosom of the Convention; that this coalition has ac- 
complices in the committee, which they control; that the 
enemies of the Republic have oppoi^ed this committee to 
the Committee of Public Safety, and have thus constitated 
two governments; that members of the Committee. of PubUo 
Safety have entered into this scheme of mischief; that the 
coalition thus formed tries to ruin all patriots and the 
fatherland. 

What is the remedy for this evil ? Punish the traitors, 
renew the offices of the Committee of General Safety, weed 
out this committee itself, and subordinate it to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety; weed out the Committee of Public 
Saf( ty also, constitute the unity of the government under 
the supreme authority of the National Convention, which 
is the cdntre and the judge, and thus crush all factions by 
the weight of national authority, in order to erect upon their 
ruins the power of justice and of liberty. Such are my prin- 
ciples. If it be impossible to support them without being 
taken for an ambitious one, I shall conclude that principles 
are proscribed and that tyranny reigns among us, bnt not 
that I should remain silent I For what can be objected 
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to a man who ia in the right and knows how to die for 
his country? 

I was created to battle against crime, not to govern it. 
The time has not ccxne when upright inen may serve their 
country with impunity 1 The defenders of liberty will be 
but outlaws so long as a horde of knaves shall rule! 
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/^EORGE JACQUES DANTON was bom at Arda-sur-Aube in 1T69. He 
^-^ began his career as an advocate at the Paris bar. He first appeared on 
the stage of the Revolution as President of the Cordeliers' Club. In 1790 he 
urged the people to prevent the arrest of Marat. In 1*791 he was elected to the 
post of Administrator of the Department of Paris. On the day after the fall of 
the monarchy on the 10th of August, 1792, Danton occupied the post of Mmis- 
ter of Justice. He was a member of the National Convention, to which the 
Legislative Assembly surrendered its authority, resigning froqi the Ministry of 
Justice to take part in its proceedings. He voted for the death of the king in 
January, 1793. He was one of the origiDal members of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and was despatched on frequent missions from the Convention to the 
Republican armies in Belgium. He pressed forward the erection of a system 
of national education, and was one of the legislative committee charged with 
the construction of a new system of government. After the fall of the GTiron- 
dins, Danton was a member of the Committee of Public Safety, when that body 
was renewed. It was he who proposed that the powers of the committee should 
be those of a dictator and that copious funds should be placed at its disposal. 
He then resigned, and during the autumn of 1793 was a powerful supporter and 
inspirer from without of the government he had been foremost in setting up. 
On March 30, 1794, Danton was arrested, his enemies having succeeded in 
winning over Robespierre. He was at once condemned, and died by the guil- 
lotine on the 6th of April following. His prediction, made on the scaffold, 
that Robespierre would soon share his fate was destined to be fulfilled. 



TO DARE, TO DARE AGAIN; ALWAYS TO DARE 

DELIVERED IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, SEPTEMBER a, 179a, ON THE 

DEFENCE OF THE REPUBLIC 

IT SEEMS a satisfaction for the ministers of a free people 
to announce to them that their country will be saved. 
All are stirred, all are enthused, all burn to enter the 
combat. 

You know that Verdun is not yet in the power of our 
(126) 
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enemies and that its garrison swears to immolate the first 
who breathes a proposition of surrender. 

One portiDA of oar people will guard our fEoatierBf an- 
other will dig and arm the intrenchments, the third with 
pikes will defend the interior of our cities. Paris will 
second these great efforts. The commissioners of the Com- 
mune will solemnly proclaim to the citizens the invitation 
to arm and march to the defence of the country. At such 
a moment you can proclaim that the capital deserves the 
esteem of all France. At such a moment this National 
Assembly becomes a veritable committee of war. We ask 
that you concur with us in directing this sublime movement 
of the people, by naming commissioners to second and assist 
all these great measures. We ask that any one refusing to 
give personal service or to furnish arms shall meet the 
punishment of death. We ask that proper instructions be 
given to the citizens to direct their movements. We ask 
that carriers be sent to all the departments to notify them 
of the decrees that you proclaim here. The tocsin we shall 
sound is not the alarm signal of danger^ it orders the charga 
on the enemies of France. (Applause.) To conquer w% 
have need to dare^ to dare again, always to dare I And 
France will be saved! 

(Pour les vaincre, il nous faut de Taudace; encore da 
Taudace, toujours de Taudace; et la France est sauv^e.) 
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''LET FRANCE BE FREE I" 



"LET FRANCE BE FREE, THOUGH MY NAME WERE 

ACCURSED" 

ON THE DISASTERS ON THE FRONTIER-DELIVERED IN CONVENTION. 

MARCH zo, Z793 

THE general considerations that have been presented 
to you are true; but at this moment it is less neces- 
sary to examine the causes of the disasters that have 
struck us than to apply their remedy rapidly. When the 
edifice is on fire, I do not join the rascals who would steal 
the furniture, I extinguish the flames. I tell you therefore 
you should be convinced by the despatches of Dumouriez 
that you have not a moment to spare in saving the Re- 
public. 

Dumouriez conceived a plan which did honor to his 
genius. I would render him greater justice and praise than 
I did recently. But three months ago he announced to the 
executive power, your General Committee of Defence, that 
if we were not audacious enough to invade Holland in the 
middle of winter, to declare instantly against England the 
war which actually we had long been making, that we 
would double the difiiculties of our campaign, in giving 
our enemies the time to deploy their forces. Since we 
failed to recognize this stroke of his genius, we must now 
repair our faults. 

Dumouriez is not discouraged; he is in the middle of 
Holland, where he will find munitions of war; to overthrow 
all our enemies, he wants but Frenchmen, and France is 
filled with citizens. Would we be free ? If we no longer 
desire it, let us perish, for we have all sworn it. If we wish 
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it, lei mil maidi to defend our independeaoa Tour enemies 
are making their last efforts. Pitt, recogniaing he haa all to 
lose, dares spare nothing. Take Holland, and Carthage is 
destroyed and England can no longer exist bat for Liberty! 
Let Holland be conquered to Liberty; and even the com- 
mercial aristocracy itself, which at the moment dominates 
the English people, would rise against the government 
which had dragged it into this despotic war against a free 
people. They would overthrow this ministry of stupidity, 
who thought the methods of the ancien regime could 
smother the genius of Liberty breathing in France. This 
ministry once overthrown in the interests of commerce, the 
party of Liberty would show itself; for it is not dead I 
And if you know your duties, if your commissioners leave 
at once, if you extend the band to the strangers aspiring to 
destroy all forms of tyranny, France is saved and the world 
is free. 

Expedite, then, your commissioners; sustain them with 
your energy; let them leave this very night, this very 
evening. 

Let them say to the opulent classes, the aristocracy of 
Europe must succumb to our efforts, and pay our debt, or 
you will have to pay it! The people have nothing but 
blood — they lavish it! Go, then, ingrates, and lavish your 
wealth! (Wild applause.) See, citizens, the fair destinies 
that await you. What! you have a whole nation as a lever, 
its reason as your fulcrum, and you have not yet upturned 
the world! To do this we need firmness and character, and 
of a truth we lack it. I put to one side all passions. They 
are all strangers to me save a passion for the public good. 

In the most difficult situations, when the enemy was at 
the gates of Paris, I said to those governing: "Your dis- 
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cussions are shameful, I can see but the enemy. (Fresh 
applause.) **You tire me by squabbling in place of occupy- 
ing yourselves with the safety of the EepublicI I repudiate 
you all as traitors to our country I I place you all in the 
same line!'' I said to them: *'What care I for my repu- 
tation I Let France be free, though my name were ac- 
cursed r' What care I that I am called ''a blood-drinker" ! 
Well, let us drink the blood of the enemies of humanity, 
if needful; but let us struggle, let us achieve freedom. 
Some fear the departure of the commissioners may weaken 
one or the other section of this Convention. Vain fears I 
Carry your energy everywhere. The pleasantest declara- 
tion will be to announce to the people that the terrible 
debt weighing upon them will be wrested from their ene- 
mies or that the rich will shortly have to pay it. The 
national situation is cruel. The representatives of value 
are no longer in equilibrium in the circulation. The day 
of the workingman is lengthened beyond necessity. A 
great corrective measure is necessary I ( Conquerors of Hol- 
land reanimate in England the Republican party; let us 
advance France and we shall go glorified to posterity. 
Achieve these grand destinies; no more debates, no more 
quarrels, and the fatherland is saved. 
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AGAINST IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 

DELIVERED IN CONVENTION. MARCH 9. Z79) 

BEYOND a doubt, citizens, the hopes of jour com- 
missioners will not be deceived. Yes, your ene- 
mies, the enemies of liberty, shall be exterminated, 
for your efforts shall be relentless. You are worthy the 
dignity of regulating and controlling the nation's energy. 
Year commissioners, disseminated in all parts of the Re- 
public, will repeat to Frenchmen that the great quarrel 
between despotism and liberty shall soon terminate. The 
people of France shall be avenged; it becomes us then to 
put the political world in harmony, to make laws in accord 
with such harmony. But before we too deeply entertain 
these grander objects, I shall ask you to make a declara- 
tion of a principle too long ignored; to abolish a baneful 
error, to destroy the tyranny of wealth upon misery. 

If the measures I propose be adopted, then Pitt, the 
Breteuil of English diplomacy, and Burke, the Abb^ 
Maury of the British Parliament, who are impelling the 
English people to-day against liberty, may be touched. 

What do you ask? You would have every Frenchman 
armed in the common defence. And yet there is a class of 
men sullied by no crime, who have stout arms, but no 
liberty. They are the unfortunates detained for debt. It 
is a shame for humanity, it is against all philosophy, that 
a man in receiving money can pawn his person as security. 
I can readily prove that this principle is favorable to 
cupidity, since experience proves that the lender takes 
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no pecuniary security, since h^ has the disposition of the 
body of his debtor. But of what importance are theae 
mercantile considerations? They should not influence a 
great nation. Principles are eternal, and no Frenchman 
can be rightly deprived of his liberty unless he has for- 
feited it to society. The possessing and owning class need 
not be alarmed. Doubtless, some individuals go to ex- 
tremes, but the nation, always just, will respect all the 
proprieties. Bespect misery, and misery will respect opu- 
lence. (Applause.) Never wrong the unfortunate, and the 
unfortunate, who have more soul than the rich, will remain 
guiltless. (Loud applause.) 

I ask that this National Convention declare that every 
French citizen imprisoned for debt shall be liberated, be- 
cause such imprisonment is contrary to moral health, con- 
trary to the rights of man, and to the true principles of 
liberty. 



EDUCATION, FREE AND COMPULSORY 

FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE CONVENTION. AUGUST 13. 1993 

CITIZENS— After having given liberty to France; 
after having vanquished her enemies, there can 
be no honor greater than to prepare for future 
generations an education in keeping with that liberty. 
This is the object which Lepeletier proposes: that all 
that is good for society shall be adopted by those who 

live under its social contract It has been said 

that paternal affection opposes the execution of such 
plans. Certainly we must respect natural rights even in 
their perversion. But even if we do not fully sustain 
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compalsory schooling, we mast not deprive the children 
of the poor of an education. 

The greatest objection has been that of finding the 
means; but I have already said there is no real extrava- 
gance where the good result to the public is so great, and 
I add the principle that the child of the poor can be taught 
at the expense of the superfluities of the scandalous fortunes 
erected among us. It is to you who are celebrated among 
our Republicans that I appeal; bring to this subject the fire 
of your imagination, the energy of your character. It is the 
people who must endow national education. 

When you commence to sow this seed of education in the 
vast field of the Republic, you must not count the expense 
of reaping the harvest. After bread, education is the first 
need of a people. (Applause.) I ask that the question be 
submitted, that there be founded, at the expense of the na- 
tion, establishments where each citizen can have the right 
to send his children for free public instruction. It is to 
the monks — it is to the age of Louis XIV., when men were 
great by .their acquirements, that we owe the age of phi- 
losophy, that is to say, of reason, brought to the knowledge 
of the people. To the Jesuits, lost by their political am^ 
bitions, we owe an impetus in education evoking our ad- 
miration. But the Republic has been in the souls of our 
people, twenty years ahead of its proclamation. Oorneille 
wrote dedications to Montauron, but Corneille made the 
'*Cid," **Cinna''; Corneille spoke like a Roman, and he 
who said: **For being more than a king you think you 
are something/' was a true Republican. 

Now for public instruction; everything shrinks in do- 
mestic teaching, everything enlarges and ennobles in public 
communal instruction. A mistake is made in presenting a 
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tableau of paternal affections. I, too, am a father, and more 
so than the aristocrats who oppose public education, for they 
are never sure of their paternities. (Laughter.) When I 
consider my rights relatively to the general good I feel 



elevated; my son is not mine. He belongs to the Be- 
public. Let her dictate his duties that he can best serve 
her. It has been said it is repugnant to the heart of our 
peasantry to make such sacrifice of their children. Well| 
do not constrain them too much. Let there be classes, if 
necessary, that only meet on the Sabbath. Begin the sys- 
tem by a gradual adaptation to the manners of the people. 
If you expect the State to make an instant and absolute 
regeneration, you will never get public instruction. It is 
necessary that each man develop the moral means and 
methods he received from nature. Have for them all 
communal houses and faculties for instruction, and do 
not stop at any secondary considerations. The rich man 
will pay, and will lose nothing if he will profit for the 
instruction of his son. 

I ask, then, that under suitable and necessary modifi- 
cations you decree the erection of national establishmenti 
where children can be instructed, fed, and lodged gratui- 
tously, and the citizens who desire to retain their children 
at home can send them there for instruction. 

Convention, December 12, 1798. — It is a proper time to 
establish the principle which seems misunderstood, that the 
youth belong to the Bepublic before they belong to their 
parents. Ko one more than myself respects nature, but 
of what avail the reasoning of the individual against the 
reason of the nation? In the national schools the child 
will suck the milk of Bepublicanism. The Bepublio is 
one and indivisible. Public instruction produces aooh • 
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centre of unity. To none, then, can we accord the priv- 
ilege of isolation from such benefits. 



FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 

DEUVERED IN THE CONVENTION. APRIL i8. 1793 

WE HAVE appeared divided in counsel, but the 
instant we seek the good of mankind we are 
in accord. Vergniaud has told us grand and 
immortal truths. The Constitutional Assembly, embar- 
rassed by a king, by the prejudices which still enchain 
the nation, and by deep-rooted intolerance, has not up- 
rooted accepted principles, but has done much for lib- 
erty in consecrating the doctrine of tolerance. To-day the 
ground of liberty is prepared and we owe to the French 
people a government founded on bases pure and eternal! 
Yes I we shall say to them: Frenchmen you have the 
right to adore the divinity you deem entitled to your 
worship: **The liberty of worship, which it is the object 
of law to establish, means only the right of individuals to 
assemble to render in their way homage to the Deity.'' 
Such a form of liberty is enforcible only by legal regu- 
lations and the police, but you do not wish to insert 
regulating laws in your declaration of rights. The right 
of freedom of worship, a sacred right, will be protected 
by laws in harmony with its principles. We will have 
only to guarantee these rights. Human reason cannot 
retrograde; we have advanced too far for the people ever 
to believe they are not absolutely free in religious thought, 
merely because you have failed to engrave the principle of 
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Uds liberty on the table of your laws. If snperatitioii stiU 
seem to inhere in the movements of the Bepablic, it is be- 
cause oar political enemies always employ it. Bat look I 
everywhere the people, freed from malevolent espionagCi 
recognize that any one assuming to interpose between them 
and their God is an impostor. 



• 1 



••SQUEEZING THE SPONGE" 

ON TAXING THE RICH-DELIVERED IN THE CONVENTION. APRIL n. f19) 

YOU have decreed '* honorable mention'' of what has 
been done for the public benefit by the Department 
De L'Hevault. In this decree you authorize the 
whole Republic to adopt the same measures, for yoor 
decree ratifies all the acts which have just been brought 
to your knowledge. 

If everywhere the same measures be taken, the Bepublio 
is saved. Ho more shall we treat as agitators and anarchisti 
the ardent friends of liberty who set the nation in motion, 
but we shall say: ^' Honor to the agitators who turn the 
vigor of the people against its enemies I" When the 
Temple of Liberty shall be reared, the people will know 
how to decorate it. Rather perish France than to return 
to our hard slavery. Let it not be believed we shall be- 
come barbarians after we shall have founded liberty. We 
shall embellish France until the despots shall envy us; but 
while the ship of state is in the stress of storm, beaten by 
the tempest, that which belongs to each belongs to all. 

No longer are Agrarian Laws spoken of I The people 
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are wiser than their calumniators assumed, and the people 
in mass have much more sense than many of ^hose who 
deem themselves great men. In a people we can no more 
count the great men than we can count the giant trees in 
the vast forest. It was believed that the people wanted 
the Agrarian Law, and this may throw suspicion on the 
measures adopted by the Department De L'Hevault. It 
will be said of them: **They taxed the rich"; but, citi- 
zens, to tax the rich is to serve them. It is rather a veri- 
table advantage for them than any considerable sacrifice; 
and the greater the sacrifice, the greater the usufruct, for 
the greater is the guarantee to the foundation of property 
against the invasion of its * enemies. It is an appeal to 
every man, according to his means, to save the Eepublic. 
The appeal is just. What the Department De L'He vault 
has done, Paris and all France will do. See what re- 
sources France will procure. Paris has a luxury and 
wealth which is considerable. Well, by decree, this 
sponge will be squeezed! And with singular satisfac- 
tion it will be found that the people will conduct their 
revolution at the expense of their internal enemies. These 
enemies themselves will learn the price of liberty and will 
desire to possess it, when they will recognize that it has 
preserved for them their possessions. 

Paris in making an appeal to capitalists will furnish 
her contingent, which will afford means to suppress the 
troubles in La Vendue; for, at any sacrifice, these troubles 
must be suppressed. On this alone depends your external 
tranquillity. Already, the departments of the north have 
informed the combined despots that your territory cannot 
be divided; and soon you will probably learn of the dis- 
solution of this formidable league of kings. For in unit- 

Vol. III.— t 1— Orationa 
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ing agaiast you, they have, not forgotten their ancient 
hatreds and respective pretensions; and if the Executive 
Council had had a little more latitude, the league might 
be already completely dissolved. 

Paris, then, must be directed against La Vendue. All 
the men needed in this city to form a reserve camp should 
be sent at once to La Vendue. These measures once taken, 
the rebels will disperse, and, like the Aastrians, will com- 
mence to kill each other. If the flames of this civil dis- 
cord be extinguished, they will ask of us peace I 
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A NTOINB PIERRE JOSEPH MARIE BARNAVE was bom at Grenoble in 
*^ Dauphinj, October 22, 1761. He studied law, and, at the age of twenty- 
two, made himself favorably known by a discourse pronounced before the local 
Parliament on the Division of Political Powers. On May 6, 1789, the States- 
General were convoked at Versailles, and Bamave was chosen deputy of liie 
Tiers ^tat for his native province. Aside from Mirabeau, to whom, on several 
occasions, he was opposed, Barnave was the most powerful orator of the 
National Assembly. After the fall of the Bastille, he advocated the suspen- 
sive veto, the system of two Chambers and the establishment of trial by jury 
in civil causes. In 1790, Bamave became President of the Assembly. On 
the arrest of the king and the royal family at Varennes, Bamave was one of 
the three appointed to conduct them back to Paris. His public career came 
to an end in 1792 with the dose of the Constituent Assembly. Shortly after- 
ward he was arrested and imprisoned on suspicion of being in sympathy with 
the royal family. He was transferred to Paris in 1793, and died by the 
guillotine on the 30th of November of that year. 



REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY AGAINST MAJORITY 

ABSOLUTISM 

DELIVERED IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. AUGUST xx. X791 

IT IS not enough to desire to be free— one must know 
how to be free. I shall speak briefly on this subject, 
for after the success of our deliberations, I await with 
confidence the spirit and action of this Assembly. I only 
wish to announce my opinions on a question, the rejection 
of which would sooner or later mean the loss of our liber- 
ties. This question leaves no doubt in the minds of those 

who reflect on governments and are goided by impartial 

(189) 
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judgments. Those who have combated the committee have 
made a fundamental error. They have confounded dem- 
ocratic government with representative government; they 
have confounded the rights of the people with the qualifi- 
cations of an elector, which society dispenses for its well 
understood interest. Where the government is representa- 
tive, where there exists an intermediary degree of electors, 
society, which elects them, has essentially the right to deter- 
mine the conditions of their eligibility. There is one right 
existing in our constitution, that of the active citizen, but 
the function of an elector is not a right. I repeat, society 
has the right to determine its conditions. Those who mis- 
understand the nature as they do the advantages of repre- 
sentative government, remind us of the governments of 
Athens and Sparta, ignoring the differences that distin- 
guish them from France, such as extent of territory, popu- 
lation, etc. Do they forget that they interdicted repre- 
sentative government ? Have they forgotten that the Lace- 
demonians had the right to vote in the assemblies only 
when they held helots? And only by sacrifice of indi- 
vidual rights did the Lacedemonians, Athenians, and 
Bomans possess any democratic governments! I ask those 
who remind us of them, if it is at such government they 
would arrive ? I ask those who profess here metaphysical 
ideas, because they have no practical ideas, those who en- 
velop the question in clouds of theory, because they ignore 
entirely the fundamental facts of a positive government — 
I ask is it forgotten that the democracy of a portion of a 
people would exist but by the entire enslavement of the 
other portion of the people ? A representative government 
has but one evil to fear, that of corruption. That such 
a goyemment shall be good, there must be guaranteed the 
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purity and incorruptibility of the electorate. This body 
needs the union of three eminent guarantees. First, the 
light of a fair education and broadened views. Second, an 
interest in things, and still better if each had a particular 
and considerable interest at stake to defend. Third, such 
condition of fortune as to place the elector above attack 
irom corruption. 

These advantages I do not look for in the superior class 
of the rich, for they undoubtedly have too many special and 
individual interests, which they separate from the general 
interests. But if it is true that we must not look for the 
qualifications of the pure elector among the eminently rich, 
neither should I look for it among those whose lack of 
fortune has prevented their enlightenment; among such, 
unceasingly feeling the touches of want, corruption too 
easily'can find its means. It is, then, in the middle class 
that we find the qualities and advantages I have cited. 
And, I ask, is it the demand that they contribute five to 
ten francs that causes the assertion that we would throw 
elections into the hands of the rich ? You have established 
the usage that the electors receive nothing; if it were other- 
wise their great number would make an election most ex- 
pensive. From the instant that the voter has not means 
enough to enable him to sacrifice a little time from his daily 
labor, one of three things would occur. The voter would 
absent himself, or insist on being paid by the State, else he 
would be rewarded by the one who wanted to obtain his 
suffrage. This does not occur when a comfortable condi- 
tion is necessary to constitute an elector. As soon as the 
government is established, when the constitution is guaran- 
teed, there is but a common interest for those who live on 
their property, and those who toil honestly. Then can ba 
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distinguished those who desire a stable government and 
those who seek but revolution and change, since they in- 
crease in importance in the midst of trouble as vermin 
in the midst of corruption. 

If it is true, then, that under an established constitu- 
tional government all its well-wishers have the same inter- 
est, the power of the same must be placed in the hands of 
the enlightened who can have no interest pressing on them, 
greater than the common interest of all the citizens. Depart 
from these principles and jou fall into the abuses of repre- 
sentative government. You would have extreme proverty 
in the electorate and extreme opulence in the legislature. 
You would see soon in France what you see now in Eng- 
land, the purchase of voters in the boroughs not with 
money even, but with pots of beer. Thus incontestably 
are elected many of their parliamentary members. Good 
representation must not be sought in either extreme, but 
in the middle class. The committee have thus placed it 
by making it incumbent that the voter shall possess an 
accumulation the equivalent of, say forty days of labor. 
This would unite the qualities needed to make the elector 
exercise his privilege with an interest in the same. It is 
necessary that he own from one hundred and twenty to two 
hundred and forty livres, either in property or chattels. I 
do not think it can seriously be said that this qualification 
is fixed too high, unless we would introduce among our 
electors men who would beg or seek improper recompense. 

If you would have liberty subsist do not hesitate because 
of specious arguments which will be presented to you by 
those who, if they reflect, will recognize the purity of our 
intentions and the resultant advantages of our plans. I add 
to what I have already said that the system will diminish 
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many existing inconveniences, and the proposed law will 
not have its full effect for two years. They tell us we are 
taking from the citizen a right which elevated him by the 
only means through which he can acquire it. I reply that 
if it was an honor the career which you will open for them 
will imprint them with character greater and more in con- 
formity with true equality. Our opponents have not failed 
either to magnify the inconveniences of changing the con- 
stitution. Nor do I desire its change. For that reason we 
should not introduce imprudent discussions to create the 
necessity of a national convention. In one word, the advice 
and conclusions of the committee are the sole guarantees for 
the prosperity and peaceable condition of the nation. 



COMMERCIAL POLITICS 

COMMEBCE forms a numerous class, friends of ex- 
ternal peace and internal tranquillity, who attach 
themselves to the established government. 
It creates great fortunes, which in republics become the 
origin of the most forceful aristocracies. As a rule com- 
merce enriches the cities and their inhabitants, and in- 
creases the laboring and mechanical classes, in opening 
more opportunities for the acquirement of riches. To an 
extent it fortifies the democratic element in giving the 
|)eople of the cities greater influence in the government. 
It amves at nearly the same result by impoverishing the 
peasant and landowner, by the many new pleasures offered 
him and by displaying to him the ostentation and voluptu- 
ousness of luxury and ease. It tends to create bands of 
mercenaries rather than those capable of worthy personal 
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service. It introduces into the nation luxury, ease, and 
avarice at the same time as labor. 

The manners and morals of a commercial people are not 
the manners of the merchant. He individually is economi- 
cal, while the general mass are prodigal. The individual 
merchant is conservative and moral, while the general pub- 
lic are rendered dissolute. 

The mixture of riches and pleasures which commerce 
produces, joined to freedom of manners, leads to excesses 
of all kinds, at the same time that the nation may display 
the perfection of elegance and taste that one noticed in 
Bome, mistress of the world, or in France before the Revo- 
lution. In Rome the wealth was the inflow of the whole 
world, the product of the hardiest ambition, producing the 
deterioration of the soldier and the indifference of the pa- 
trician. In France the wealth was the accumulation of an 
immense commerce and the varied labors of the most indus- 
trious nation on the earth diverted by a brilliant and cor- 
rupt court, a profligate and chivalrous nobility, and a richr 
and voluptuous capital. 

Where a nation is exclusively commercial, it can make 
an immense accumulation of riches without sensibly altering 
its manners. The passion of the trader is avarice and the 
habit of continuous labor. Left alone to his instincts he 
amasses riches to possess them, without designing or know- 
ing how to use them. Examples are needed to conduct him 
to prodigality, ostentation, and moral corruption. As a 
rule the merchant opposes the soldier. One desires the 
accumulations of industry, the other of conquest. One 
makes of power the means of getting riches, the other 
makes of riches the means of getting power. One is dis« 
posed to be economical, a taste due to his labor. The 
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other is prodigal, the instinct of his valor. In modern 
monarchies these two classes form the aristocracy and the 
democracy. Commerce in certain republics forms an aris- 
tocracy, or rather an "extra aristocracy in the democracy." 
These are the directing forces of such democracies, with the 
addition of two other governing powers, which have come 
in, the clergy and the legal fraternity, who assist largely 
in shaping the course of events. 
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IE AN BAPTISTE MASSILLON was born at Mydres od June 24, 1663. In 
^ 1681 he joined the Congregation of Oratory. In 1696, through the Gardi« 
nal de Noailles, he was introduced to the Parisian seminary of Saint Magloira 
He preached before Louis XIY. for the first time in Advent^ 1699. He 
made a profound impresssion, but received no preferment during the life of 
the king, who considered his views too liberal, and whom Massilion took no 
pains to flatter. The Regency was more &vorable to him, and, in 1717, h* 
was nominated to the See of Clermont, and was commissioned to preach the 
short Lent Sermons before Louis XV. In 1719 he was elected to the Acad* 
emy. He preached for the last time in Paris in 1723, when he pronounced 
the funeral oration of the Duchess Dowager of Orleans. The remaining twenij 
years of his life were spent at Clermont, where he died on September 28, 1748. 



THE CURSE OF A MALIGNANT TONGUE 

THE tongue, says the Apostle James, is a devouring 
fire, a world of iniquity, an unruly evil, full of 
deadly poison. And behold what I would have 
applied to the tongue of the evil-speaker, had I under- 
taken to give you a just and natural idea of all the enor- 
mity of this vice; I would have said that the tongue of 
the slanderer is a devouring fire which tarnishes whatever 
it touches; which exercises its fury on the good grain, 
equally as on the chaff; on the profane, as on the sacred; 
which, wherever it passes, leaves only desolation and ruin; 
digs even into the bowels of the earth, and fixes itself on 
things the most hidden; turns into vile ashes what only a 

moment before had appeared to us so precious and brilliant; 
(146) 
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acts with more yiolenoe and danger than ever in the time 
when it was apparently smothered up and almost extinct; 
which blackens what it cannot consume, and sometimes 
sparkles and delights before it destroys. I would have 
told you that evil-speaking is an assemblage of iniquity; 
a secret pride, which discovers to us the mote in our 
brother's eye, but hides the beam which is in our own; 
a mean envy, which, hurt at the talents of prosperity of 
others, makes them the subject of its censures, and studies 
to dim the splendor of whatever outshines itself ; a disguised 

• 

hatred, which sheds, in its speeches, the hidden venom of 
the heart; an unworthy duplicity, which praises to the 
face and tears to pieces behind the back; a shameful 
levity, which has no command over itself or its words, 
and often sacrifices both fortune and comfort to the im- 
prudence of an amusing conversation; a deliberate bar- 
barity, which goes to pierce your absent brother; a 
scandal, where you become a subject of shame and sin 
to those who listen to you; an injustice, where you ravish 
from your brother what is dearest to him. I should have 
said that slander is a restless evil, which disturbs society, 
spreads dissension through cities and countries, disunites 
the strictest friendships; is the source of hatred and re- 
venge; fills, wherever it enters, with disturbances and 
confusion, and everywhere is an enemy to peace, com- 
fort, and Christian good-breeding. Lastly, I should have 
added that it is an evil full of deadly poison; whatever 
flows from it is infected and poisons whatever it ap- 
proaches; that even its praises are empoisoned, its 
applauses malicious, its silence criminal, its gestures, 
motions, and looks have all their venom and spread 
it each in their way. 
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Behold, .b.. U. .U. di«o«« i. .o^ h.,e ^ .a, 
duty, more at large, to hare exposed to yoar view, had I 
now proposed only to paint to yoa the vileness of the Ticei 
which I am now going to combat; bnt, as I have already 
said, these are only general invectiyes, which none apply 
to themselves. The more odious the yice is represented, 
the less do you perceiye yourselves concerned in it; and 
though you acknowledge the principle, you make no use 
of it in the r^ulation of your manners; because, in these 
general paintings, we always find features which resemble 
us not I wish, therefore, to confine myself at present U> 
the single object of making you feel all the injustice of 
that description of slander which you think the more in- 
nocent; and, lest you should not feel yourself connected 
with what I shall say, I shall attack it only in the pretexts 
which you continually employ in its justification. 

Now the first pretext which authorizes in the world al- 
most all the defamations, and is the cause that our conver- 
sations are now continual censares upon our brethren, is 
the pretended insignificance of the vices we expose to view. 
We would not wish to tarnish a man of character or ruin 
his fortune by dishonoring him in the world; to stain the 
principles of a woman's conduct by entering into the essen- 
tial points of it; that would be too infamous and mean: but 
upon a thousand faults which lead our judgment to believe 
them capable of all the rest; to inspire the minds of those 
who listen to us with a thousand suspicions which point 
out what we dare not say ; to make satirical remarks which 
discover a mystery, where no person before had perceived 
the least intention of concealment; by poisonous interpreta- 
tions to give an air of ridicule to manners which had hith* 
erto escaped observation ; to let everything, on certain points. 
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be clearly nnderetood, while protesting that they are inca- 
pable themselyes of canning or deceit, is what the world 
makes little scruples of; and though the motives, the cir- 
cumstances, and the effects of these discourses be highly 
criminal, yet gayety and liveliness excuse their malignity, 
to those who listen to us, and even conceal from ourselves 
their atrocity. 

I say, in the first place, the motives. I know that it 
is, above all, by the innocency of the intention that they 
pretend to justify themselves; that you continually say that 
your design is not to tarnish the reputation of yoar brother, 
but innocentiy to divert yourselves with faults which do 
not dishonor him in the eyes of the world. Tou, my dear 
hearer, to divert yourself with his faults! But what is 
that cruel pleasure which carries sorrow and bitterness 
to the heart of your brother? Where is the innocency 
of an amusement whose source springs from vices which 
ought to inspire you with compassion and grief? If Jesus 
Christ forbids us in the Gospel to invigorate the languors 
ot conversation by idle words, shall it be more permitted 
to you to enliven it by derisions and censures ? If the law 
curses him who uncovers the nakedness of his relations, 
shall you who add raillery and insult to the discovery be 
more protected from that malediction? If whoever calls 
his brother fool be worthy, according to Jesas Christ, of 
eternal fire, shall he who renders him the contempt and 
laughing-stock of the profane assembly escape the same 
punishment? You, to amuse yourself with his faults? 
But does charity delight in evil ? Is that rejoicing in the 
Lord, as commanded by the Apostle? If you love your 
brother as yourself, can you delight in what afflicts him ? 
Ah I the Church formerly held in horror the exhibition of 
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gladiators, and denied that believers, brought up in the 
tenderness and benignity of Jesus Christ, could innocently 
feast their eyes with the blood and death of these unfortu- 
nate slaves, or form a harmless recreation of so inhuman a 
pleasure. But you renew more detestable shows to en- 
liven your languor; you bring upon the stage not infa- 
mous wretches devoted to death, but members of Jesus 
Christ, your brethren; and there you entertain the spec- 
tators with wounds which you inflict on persons rendered 
sacred by baptism. 

Is it then necessary that your brother should suffer, to 
amuse you? Can you find no delight in your conversa- 
tions, unless his blood, as I may say, is furnished toward 
your iniquitous pleasures ? Edify each other, says St. Paul, 
by words of peace and charity ; relate the wonders of God 
toward the just, the history of his mercies to sinners; recall 
the virtues of those who, with the sign of faith, have pre- 
ceded us; make an agreeable relaxation to yourselves, in 
reciting the pious examples of your brethren with whom 
you live; with a religious joy speak of the victories of 
faith, of the aggrandizement of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
of the establishment of the truth and the extinction of error, 
of the favors which Jesus Christ bestows on his Church, by 
raising up in it faithful pastors, enlightened members, and 
religious princes ; animate yourselves to virtue by contem- 
plating the little solidity of the world, the emptiness of 
pleasures, and the unhappiness of sinners, who yield them- 
selves up to their unruly passions. Are these grand objects 
not worthy the delight of Christians? It was thus, how- 
over, that the first believers rejoiced in the Lord, and, from 
the sweets of their conversations, formed one of the most 
holy consolations to their temporal calamities. It is the 
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heart, mj brethren, which decides upon our pleasures; a 
corrupted heart feels no delight but in what recalls to him 
the image of his vices; innocent delights are only suitable 
to virtue. 

In eflEect, you excuse the malignity of your censures by 
the innocency of your intentions. But fathom the secret of 
your heart: Whence comes it that your sarcasms are always 
pointed to such an individual, and that you never amuse 
yourself with more wit, or more agreeably, than in recalling 
his faults ? May it not proceed from a secret jealousy ? Do 
not his talents, fortune, credit, station, or character, hurt 
you more than his faults? Would you find him so fit a 
subject for censure, had he fewer of those qualities which 
exalt him above you ? Would you experience such pleas- 
ure in exposing his foibles, did not the world find qualities 
in him both valuable and praiseworthy ? Would Saul have 
so often repeated with such pleasure that David was only 
the son of Jesse, had he not considered him as a rival, more 
deserving than himself of the empire? Whence comes it 
that the faults of all others find you more indulgent ? That 
elsewhere you excuse everything, but here every circum- 
stance comes empoisoned from your mouth? Go to the 
source, and examine if it is not some secret root of bitter- 
ness in your heart. And can you pretend to justify, by the 
innocency of the intention, discourses which flow from so 
corrupted a principle ? You maintain that it is neither from 
hatred nor jealousy against your brother. I wish to believe 
it; but in your sarcasms may there not be motives, perhaps, 
still more shameful and mean ? Is it not your wish to ren- 
der yourself agreeable, by turning your brother into an ob- 
ject of contempt and ridicule? Do you not sacrifice his 
character to your fortune? Courts are always so filled 
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with these adulatory and sordidly interested satires on 
each other I The great are to be pitied whenever they yield 
themselves up to unwarrantable aversions. Vices are soon 
found out, even in that virtue itself which displeases them. 
But, after all, you do not feel yourselves guilty, you 
say, of all these vile motives; and that it is merely through 
indiscretion and levity of speech, if it sometimes happens 
that you defame your brethren. But is it by that you can 
suppose yourself more innocent? Levity and indiscretion; 
that vice so unworthy of the gravity of a Christian, so dis- 
tant from the seriousness and solidity of faith, and so often 
condemned in the Gospel, can it justify another vice? 
What matters it to the brother whom you stab whether 
it be done through indiscretion or malice ? Does an arrow, 
unwittingly drawn, make a less dangerous or slighter wound 
than if sent on purpose? Is the deadly blow which you 
give to your brother more slight because it was lanced 
through imprudence and levity? And what signifies the 
innocency of the intention when the action is a crime? 
But, besides, is there no criminality in indiscretion with 
regard to the reputation of your brethren? In any case 
whatever can more circumspection and prudence be re- 
quired? Are not all the duties of Christianity comprised 
in that of charity? Does not all religion, as I may say, 
consist in that? And to be incapable of attention and 
care, in a point so highly essential, is it not considering, 
as it were, all the rest as a sport ? Ah ! it is here he ought 
to put a guard of circumspection on his tongue, weigh every 
word, put them together in his heart, says the sage Ecclesi- 
asticus, and let them ripen in his mouth. Do any of these 
inconsiderate speeches ever escape you against yourself? 
Do you ever fail in attention to what interests your honor 
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or glory? What indefatigable cares I what exertions and 
industry, to make them prosper I To what lengths we see 
you go, to increase your interest or to improve your for- 
tune! If it ever happens that you take blame to yourself, 
it is always under circumstances which tend to your praise. 
You censure in yourself only faults which do you honor; 
and, in confessing your vices, you wish only to recapitulate 
your virtues. Self-love connects everything with yourself. 
Love your brother as you love yourself, and everything will 
recall you to him; you will be incapable of indiscretion 
where his interest is concerned, and will no longer need 
our instructions in respect to what you owe to his character 
and glory. 



ROYER-COLLARD 



piEBBE PAUL BOYER-GOLLAKD, phUosopher and poUtician, was born in 
1763 at Sompuis, and, after receiving a liberal education, was admitted to 
practioe at the bar. On the outbreak of the French Revolution, he took the 
popular side, and was Secretary of the Paris Municipal Council for two years. 
He was shocked, however, by the sanguinary course pursued by Dan ton and 
Robespierre, and from the Reign of Terror until the fall of Napoleon in 1814 he 
lived in retirement, devoting himself to the study of philosophy. After the 
Restoration, he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and remained a mem- 
ber of that body for some fifteen years, becoming eventually its President. 
After the Revolution of July, 1830, he withdrew from politics, and died on 
September 4, 1845. 

"SACRILEGE" IN LAW 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, PARIS, zSas. AGAINST THE DEATH PENALTY FOR 

SACRILEGE 

WHAT is sacrilege? It is, according to this law, 
the profanation of sacred vases and of conse- 
crated wafers. What, then, is profanation? It 
is an act of violence committed voluntarily, through hatred 
or contempt of religion. What are consecrated wafers? 
We Catholics believe that consecrated wafers are no longer 
the wafers that we see, but Jesus Christ the Holy of Holies; 
God and man together, invisible and present in the most 
Bacred of our mysteries. The violence is thus committed 
against Jesus Christ himself. The irreverence of this lan- 
guage is shocking, for religion also has ita modesty; but the 
irreverence is that of the law. The sacrilege then consistSy 

I take the law to witness, in an act of violence committed 
(154) 
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upon Jesus Christ. The crime punishable by the law, 
under the name of sacrilege, is a direct outrage on the 
Divine Majesty; that is to say, according to ancient ordi- 
nance, the crime of Idse-majest^ divine; and as this crime 
exclusively springs from the Catholic dogma of the Beal 
Presence, it results that if, in thought, we can separate from 
the wafers the real presence and divinity of Jesus Christ, 
the sacrilege disappears together with the penalty by which 
it is punished. It is the dogma which makes the crime, 
and it is also the dogma which gives it a name. 

For three ages past the Christian religion has unfortu- 
nately been itorn into Catholic and Protestant, and the 
dogma of the Beal Presence is only true on this side of 
the strait which separates them; but beyond that it is false 
and idolatrous. Truth is limited by the seas, the rivers, 
and the mountains; it is determined, as Pascal says, by a 
meridian. There are as many varieties of truth as of State 
religions. Still more, if in every State, and under the same 
meridian, the political law should change, truth, a docile 
companion, changes with it, and all these truths, contra- 
dictory among themselves, have an equal claim to the title 
of immutable, absolute truth, of which, according to your 
law, we must be satisfied by executions that will at all 
times and places be equally just. Contempt of God and 
man cannot be carried further than this, and yet such are 
the natural and necessary consequences of legal truth; it is 
impossible to avoid them ^hen once the principle is ad- 
mitted. Will it be said that this is not the principle of 
the law? Whenever this is asserted I shall still repeat 
that the law admits the legal sacrilege against consecrated 
wafers, if the Beal Presence is not a legal truth. 

But other consequences spring from the same principle. 
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We do Dot play with religioa as with men; we do not allot 
to it the part it is to take; we cannot say to it with author- 
ity: Thus far shalt thou go, and no further. The sacrilege 
resulting from the profanation of consecrated wafers is pro- 
yided against in your law; but why that one alone, when 
there are as many acts of sacrilege as there are modes of 
outraging the Deity? And why the crime of sacrilege 
alone, when with equal audacity heresy and blasphemy are 
knocking at the door ? Truth does not suffer these partial 
compromises. By what right does your profane hand thus 
divide the Divine Majesty, declaring it vulnerable upon 
one point alone, and invulnerable upon every other? Sen-, 
sitive to acts of violence, but insensible to all other kinds 
of outrage. That writer is not wrong who declares your 
law to be paltry, fraudulent, and even atheistical I The 
moment that a single dogma of the Catholic religion enters 
into the law, that religion should be held true in its fullest 
extent, and all the others false; it should form a part of the 
constitution of the State, and thence spread itself through 
all its civil and political institutions. 

In breaking a long silence, I have wished to mark my 
lively opposition to the theocratic principle which threatens 
at once society and religion, a principle so much the more 
serious that it is not, as in the days of barbarity and igno- 
rance, the sincere fury of a too ardent zeal which relights 
this torch. There is no longer a St. Dominic, neither are 
we Albigeuses. The theocracy pf our times is less religious 
than political; it forms a part of that system of reaction 
which leads us on; and that which now renews it is its 
counter-revolutionary aspect. Without doubt, gentlemeUi 
the revolution has been impious even to fanaticism and to 
cruelty; bat let them take care, it was that crimei above 
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all others, which caused its rain; and we may predict to 
the counter-revolution that reprisals of cruelty, even if only 
written, will bear evidence against it, and blast it in its 
turn. I vote against the law. 



AGAINST PRESS CENSORSHIP 

DELIVERED IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES IN iSoB 

IN THE ideas of some men, it was imprudent on the 
great day of creation to allow man, a free and intelli- 
gent being, to escape into the midst of the universe I 
A more lofty wisdom is now about to repair this fault of 
Providence and to render humanity, sagely mutilated, the 
service of elevating it at last to the happy innocence of 
the brute creation! The Author of all things formerly 
thought otherwise; but he was wrong! Truth is a good, 
say these men, more provident than nature, but error is 
an evil. Perish, then, both truth and error! As a prison 
is the natural remedy for liberty, ignorance will be the nat- 
ural remedy for intelligence; ignorance is the true science 
of man and of society! Gentlemen, a law which thus de- 
nies the existence of mind is an atheistical law and should 
not be obeyed! Alas! we have passed through periods 
when the authority of the law, having been usurped by 
tyranny, evil was called good, and virtue crime. During 
this fearful test we did not seek for the rule of our actions 
in the law, but in our consciences: we obeyed God rather 
than men. Must we, under the legitimate government, be 
brought back to these deplorable recollections ? We shall 
itill be the same men! Your law, be it well understood, 
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will be vain, for Prance is better than its government! 
Counsellors of the crown, what have you done hitherto? 
Who has raised you above your fellow-citizens that you 
assume a right to impose a tyranny upon tbem? Obscure 
and ordinary men like ourselves, you only surpass us in 
temerity! Such senseless audacity can only be met with 
in factions. Your law, therefore, denounces a faction in 
the government with as much certainty as if this faction 
had denounced itself. I shall not ask it what it is, whence 
it comes, or whither it is going, for it would tell me false- 
hoods! I judge this faction by its works! It now proposes 
to you to destroy the liberty of the press; last year it ex- 
humed from the Middle Ages the right of primogeniture! 
and the year before it introduced sacrilege! It is thus 
retrograding. It matters not to me whether it be called 
counter-revolution or otherwise; it is going backward in 
religion and policy! It clings to fanaticism, to privilege, 
to ignorance, and to barbarism, or to the absurd domination 
which barbarism favors! The enterprise, however, will not 
be so easy to accomplish. In future not another line is to 
be printed in France! With all my heart! A brazen fron- 
tier shall preserve us from foreign contagion! Well and 
good! But for a long time discussion has existed in the 
world between good and evil, between the true and the 
false. It fills innumerable volumes, which have been read 
over and over, day and night, by an inquisitive generation. 
Whole libraries of books have passed into the minds of 
men. It is from thence you must banish them: have you 
a law ready for that purpose? So long as we shall not 
forget what we know, we shall be ill-disposed to brutish* 
ness and slavery. But the action of mind is nox solely 
derived from books; springing from freedom of conditioni 
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it exists in labor, in riches, and in leisure; while it is nour- 
ished by the assemblages of towns and the facility of com- 
munication. To enslave men it is necessary to disperse and 
to impoverish them, for misery is the safeguard of igno- 
rance. Believe me, reduce the population, discard the men 
of industry from the soil, burn the manufactories, fill up 
the canals, plow up the highways. If you do not effect 
all this, you will have accomplished nothing; if the plow 
does not pass entirely over civilization, that which remains 
will be sufficient to baffle your efforts. 

I cannot support the amendments of the committee, or 
indeed any amendments. The law is neither worthy nor 
susceptible of any. There is no arrangement to be made 
with the principle of tyranny by which it was dictated. I 
reject it purely and simply out of respect for humanity 
which it degrades, and for justice by which it is outraged. 



CHATEAUBRIAND 



PRANQOIS BEN£, Viscount de Chateaubriand, was born at St. UjbIo, Sep- 
*" tember 4, 1768. He received his education at Dol and Bennes, and, after 
declining to enter the Church, obtained a commission in the army. His thin* 
for distinction found vent in 1790 in a scheme lor the discovery of the North* 
west Passage, in pursuance of which he departed for America. His return 
coincided with the execution of Louis XYL As a Breton and a' soldier, 
he could scarcely do otherwise than throw himself into the ranks of th» 
emigr^, but, after the failure of the Duke of Brunswick's invasion, he re- 
tired to England, where he lived obscurely for some years. His first publica- 
tion was the "Essay on Revolutions," which appeared in 1797. In this work 
he figures as a mediator between royalist and revolutionary ideas, as a free- 
thinker in religion and in philosophy imbued with the spirit of Bousseau. 
Three years later he was permitted to return to his native country, soon after 
which he brought out **Atila, or the Loves of Two Savages," a romance which 
immediately raised him to the summit of literary distinction. In the following 
year the author produced his '^Genius of Christianity." It subserved the state- 
craft of Napoleon, who was undertaking to re-establish the Catholic religion in 
France, and the writer was appointed an ctttachS at Rome, whence he was traiiB- 
ferred as envoy to the Canton of Yalais. On the murder of the Duke of En- 
ghien he resigned his post, and even ventured to censure Napoleon in a Journal 
of which he had become proprietor. The fruit of a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
was a record of travel distinguished by picturesqueness, end the prose epic of 
*'The Martyrs." *'The Natchez," of which '^Ben^" previously published, 
was an episode, did not appear untU 1826, at which time also was brought 
out the tale of **The Last of the Abencerrages. " With this composition Cha- 
teaubriand's career as an imaginative writer closed, and he has henceforth to 
be considered as a politician. His pamphlet, "Bonaparte and the Bourbons," 
published in 1814, while the fate of Napoleon trembled in the balance, was de- 
clared by Louis 2YIII. to have been worth to him 100,000 men. OhAteaubri- 
and was called to the councils of the restored monarchy, accompanied his sov- 
ereign to Ghent during the Hundred Days, and, for a time, associated himself 
with the excesses of the Boyalisi reaction. He gradually, however, drifted to 
liberalism and opposition, and, npon a change of ministry, obtained the Londoa 
embassy, from which he was transferred to r^resent his country at the Oon* 
gross of Yenma. Here he made himself mainly lespooaible lor the inlqaitOM 
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inyasion of Bpain. He next reoeiyed the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, but booh 
lost it by the desertion of his colleagues on a financial question. After another 
interlude of pamphleteering, he accepted the embassy to Borne under the Marti- 
gnac administration, resigned it on Prince Polignac's accession to office, and, 
on the downfall of the elder branch of the Bourbons, made a last brilliant, bnt 
fruitless, protest from the tribune in defence of the principte of legitimacy. 
During the first half of Louis Philippe's reign he was still acti?e with his pen, 
and was regarded as the most efficient champion of the exiled dynasty; but, tm 
years increased upon him, he relapsed Into an attitude of complete discourage* 
Bent His translation of Milton belongs to the writings of his later days. He 
expired on July 4, 1848, aflbotionately tended by his old irieiid» Mme. Becamier, 
harself deprived of sight 

GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 

1 SHALL at onoe set aside the personal objeotions, for 
private feelings must have no place here. 1 have no 
reply to make to mutilated pieces, printed by meana 
unknown to me in foreign gazettes. I commenced my 
ministerial career with the honorable member who spoke 
last, during the Hundred Days, when we each had a port- 
folio €ul interim J he at Paris and I at Ghent. I was then 
writing a romance, he was employed on history; I still ad- 
here to lomanoe. 

I am about to examine the series of objections presented 
at this tribune. These are numerous and diversi&ed; but 
that I may not go astray in so vast a field, 1 shall arrange 
them under different heads. 

Let us first examine the question of intenrention. Has 
one goyemment a right to intenrene in the internal affairs 
of another government? This great question of publio 
right has been resolved in opposite ways; those who have 
connected it with natural law, as Bacon, Puffendorf, Qro- 
tins, and all the ancients, are of opinion that it is permitted 
to take up arms, in the name of human socie^, against a 
people who violate tiie principles upon which general order 
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is based, in the same manner as in private life we punish 
common disturbers of the peace. Those who look upon the 
question as a point of civil law maintain, on the contrary, 
that one government has no right to intervene in the affairs 
of another government. Thus, the former place the right of 
intervention in our duties, and the latter in our interests. 

Gentlemen, I adopt the principle laid down by the civil 
law; I take the side of modern politicians, and I say with 
them, no government has a right to intervene in the inter- 
nal affairs of another government. In fact, if this principle 
were not admitted, and especially by peoples who enjoy a 
free constitution, no nation could be free on its own soil; 
for the corruption of a minister, or the ambition of a king, 
would be sufficient to occasion an attack upon any state 
which should endeavor to improve its condition. To the 
various causes of war, already too numerous, you would 
thereby add a perpetual principle of hostility, a principle 
of which every man in possession of power would be the 
judge, because he would always have the right of saying 
to his neighbors: ^'Your institutions displease me; change 
them, or I shall declare war against you." 

I hope my honorable opponents will acknowledge that 
I explain myself frankly. But in presenting myself in this 
tribune to maintain the justice of our intervention in the 
a£Eairs of Spain, how am I to escape from the principle 
which I myself have enounced ? You shall see, gentlemen. 

When modern politicians had rejected the right of inter- 
vention, by quitting the natural, to place themselves within 
the civil law, they found themselves very much embar- 
rassed. Oases occurred in which it was impossible to ab- 
stain from intervention without putting the state in danger. 
At the commenoement of the Bevolution it was said: ^'Let 
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the oolonies perish rather than a principle 1" and the col- 
onies accordingly perished. Was it right to aay also: "'Let 
social order perish rather than a principle?" That they 
might not be wrecked against the very rule they had es- 
tablished, they had recourse to an exception, by means of 
which they returned to the natural law, and said: '*No 
government has a right to intervene in the internal affairs 
of a nation, unless in such a case as may compromise the 
immediate safety and essential interests of that govern- 
ment." I shall presently quote the authority from which 
I borrow these words. 

The exception, gentlemen, does not appear to me more 
questionable than the rule; no state can allow its essential 
interests to perish, under the penalty of perishing itself as 
a state. Having reached this point of the question, the 
whole face of it is changed — we find ourselves altogether 
upon different ground. I am no longer bound to contest 
the rule, but to prove that the case of exception has oc- 
curred for France. 

Before I adduce the motives which justify your inter- 
vention in the affairs of Spain, I ought first, gentlemen, to 
support my statement on the authority of examples. I 
shall frequently have occasion in the course of my speech 
to speak of England, since my honorable opponents quote 
it every moment against us, in their extempore, as well as 
in their written and printed speeches. It was Great Britain 
alone who defended these principles at Verona, and it is she 
alone who now rises against the right of intervention; it is 
she who is ready to take up arms for the cause of a free 
people; it is she that reproves an impious war, hostile to 
the rights of man — a war which a little bigoted and servile 
faction wishes to undertake, to return on its conclusion to 
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bam the French charter, after having rent to pieces the 
Spanish oonstitution. Is not that it, gentlemen ? We shall 
return to all these points; bat first let as speak of the in- 
tervention. 

I fear that mj honorable opponents have made a bad 
choice of their authority. England, say they, has set us 
a great example by protecting the independence of nations. 
Let England, safe amid her waves, and defended by ancient 
institutions — let England — ^which has not suffered either the 
disasters of two invasions or the disorders of a thirty years' 
revolution— think that she has nothing to fear from Spain, 
and feel averse to intervene in her afiairs, nothing certainly 
can be more natural; but does it follow that France enjoys 
the same security, and is in the same position? When, 
under other circumstances, the essential interests of Great 
Britain have been compromised, did she not for her own 
safety, and very justly without doubt, derogate from the 
principles which are now invoked in her name 7 

England, on going to war with France, promulgated, 
in the month of November, 1798, the famous declaration 
of Whitehall. Permit me, gentlemen, to read a passage of 
it for you. The document commences by recalling the 
calamities of the Be volution, and then adds: 

**The intentions set forth of reforming the abases of the 
French government, of establishing upon a solid basis per- 
sonal liberty and the rights of property, of securing to a 
numerous people a wise legislation, an administration, and 
just and moderate laws — ^all these salutary views have un- 
happily disappeared; they have given place to a system 
destructive of all public order, maintained by proscriptions, 
by banishment, by confiscations without number, by arbi- 
trary imprisonment and by massacres, the memory of which 
is frightful. The inhabitants of this unhappy country, so 
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long deceived by promiBes of happiness, always renewed at 
the epoch of every fresh crime, have been plunged into an 
abyss of calamities without example. 

*^This state of aflEairs cannot subsist in France, without 
implicating in one common danger all the neighboring 
powers, without giving them the right, without imposing 
upon them the duty of arresting the progress of an evil 
which only exists by the successive violation of all laws 
and every sense of propriety, and by the subversion of the 
fundamental principles which unite men, by the ties of 
social life. His Majesty certainly does not mean to dis- 
pute with France the right of reforming its laws; he would 
never wish to influence by external force the mode of gov- 
ernment of an independent state: nor does he desire it now 
bat in so far as this object has become essential to the peace 
and security of other powers. Under these circumstances 
he demands of France, and his demand is based upon a 
just title, the termination at length of a system of anarchy 
which is only powerful in doing wrong, incapable of fulfill- 
ing toward the French people the first duty of government, 
to repress the disturbances and to punish the crimes which 
daily multiply in the interior of the country; but, on the 
contrary, disposing in an arbitrary manner of their lives and 
property, to disturb the peace of other nations, and to make 
all Europe the theatre of similar crimes and like calamities. 
He demands of France the establishment of a stable and 
legitimate government, founded on the recognized prin- 
ciples of universal justice, and calculated to maintain with 
other nations the customary relations of union and of peace. 
The king, on his part, promises beforehand a suspension of 
hostilities; friendship in so far as he may be permitted by 
events which are not at the disposal of the human will ; and 
safety and protection to all those who, declaring themselves 
for a monarchical government, shall withdraw themselves 
from the despotism of an anarchy which has broken all 
the most sacred ties of society, rent asunder all the rela- 
tions of civil life, violated all rights, confounded all duties; 
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availing itself of the name of liberty to exercise the most 
cruel tyranny, to annihilate all proper^, to seize upon all 
estates, foanding its power on the pretended consent of the 
people, and raining whole proYinoes with fire and sword, for 
haying reclaimed their laws, their religion, and their legitir 
mate sovereign I" 

Well, gentlemen, what think yon of this declara- 
tion? Did yon not imagine that you were listening to 
the rery speech pronounced by the king at the opening 
of the present session; but that speech developed, ex- 
plained, and commented upon with equal force and elo- 
quence? England says she acts in concert with her allies, 
and we should be thought criminal in also having allies I 
England promises assistance to French royalists, and it 
would be taken ill if we were to protect Spanish royal- 
ists I England maintains that she has the right of inter- 
vening to save herself and Europe from the evils that are 
desolating France, and we are to be interdicted from de- 
fending ourselves from the Spanish contagion! England 
rejects the pretended consent of the French people; she 
imposes upon France, as the price of peace, the condition 
of establishing a government founded on the principles of 
justice, and calculated to maintain the customary relations 
with other states, and we are to be compelled to recognize 
the pretended sovereignty of the people, the legality of a 
constitution established by a military revolt, and we are 
not to have the right of demanding from Spain, for our se- 
curity, institutions legalized by the freedom of Ferdinand I 

"We must, however, be just: when England published 
this famous declaration, Marie Antoinette and Louis XYl. 
were no more. 1 acknowledge that Marie Josephine is, as 
yet, only a captive, and that nothing has yet been shed but 
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her tears; Ferdinand, also, is at present only a prisoner in 
his palace, as Louis XYl. was in his, before he went to the 
Temple and thence to the scaffold. I do not wish to calum- 
niate the Spaniards, but neither do I wish to estimate them 
more highly than my own countrymen. Revolutionary 
France produced a Convention, and why should not rev- 
olutionary Spain produce one also ? Shall I be told that 
by accelerating the movement of intervention we shall 
make the position of the monarch more perilous? But 
did England save Louis XYl. by refusing to declare her- 
self ? Is not the intervention which prevents the evil more 
useful than that by which it is avenged ? Spain had a dip- 
lomatia agent at Paris at the period of the celebrated catas- 
trophe, and his prayers could obtain nothing. What was 
this family witness doing there ? He was certainly not re- 
quired to authenticate a death that was known to earth and 
heavea. Gentlemen, the trials of Charles I. and of Louis 
XYl. are already too much for the world, but another judi- 
cial murder would establish, on the authority of precedents, 
a sort of criminal right and a body of jurisprudence for the 
use of subjects against their kings. 
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T nOIE SIMPLICE OAMILLB BENOIST DESMOULINS wu bom »t GuIm 
'^ in Picardy on the 2d of March, 1760. He was educated at the College of 
Louis le Grand. He was admitted to the bar of the Parliament ot Paris in IfSSw 
In March, 1*789, Desmoulins entered upon his political career. Haring been 
nominated Deputy from the bailiwick of Guise, he appeared at Laon as one of 
the commissioners for the election of Deputies to the States-General summoned 
on the 24th of January. On the dismissal of Necker, Desmoulins waa the cbiel 
factor in bringing about the organization of the Parisian militia, and, later. In 
the taking of the Bastille. From that event dated the public literary career 
which lasted until his death. On the 16th of July his **La Franoa LlbrB" waa 
issued and attained wide popularity, securing for him the friendship and proteo- 
tion of Mirabeau. In November, 1789, Desmoulins issued the first number of 
'^Revolutions de France et de Brabant." Its publication oeaaed in Jiiiy, 1792. 
Some tame before the death of Mirabeau, Desmoulins had farmed an allianca 
with Danton, with whom he remained associated during the rest of his life. In 
July, 1*791, Desmoulins appeared before the municipality of Paris as the head 
of a deputation of pelitionerB for the deposition of the King. On the nomina- 
tion of Dantoii to the post of Minister of Justice in 1792, Desmoulins was 
appointed his Secretary- General. On September 8, he was elected one of the 
Deputies for Paris to the National Convention and voted for the abolition of 
royalty and the death of the King. In December, 1793, was issued the first 
number of the '*Yieux Cordelier,** by which Dan ton's idea of clemency was 
formulated and upheld. On the 31st of March, 1794, Desmoulins was arrested 
and, on the 5th of April following, was executed by the guillotine. 



LIVE FREE OR DIE 

FEBRUARY. 1788 

ONE difEerence between the monarchy ana the repub- 
lic, which alone should suffice to make the people 
reject with horror all monarchical rule and make 
them prefer the republic regardless of the cost of its estab- 
lishment, is that in a democracy, though the people may 
(168) . _ 
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be deceired, yet, at least, they love virtue. It is merit 
that they believe they put in power in place of the rascals 
who are the very essence of monarchies. The vices, the 
concealments, and the crimes which are the diseases of 
republics are the very health and existence of monarchies. 
Cardinal Richelieu avowed openly in his political princi- 
ples, that "the king should always avoid using the talents 
of thoroughly honest men.*' Long before him Sallust said: 
** Kings cannot get along without rascals. On the contrary, 
they should fear to trust the honest and the upright." 

It is, therefore, only under a democracy that the good 
citizen can reasonably hope to see a cessation of the tri- 
umphs of intrigue and crime; and to this end the people 
need only to be enlightened. 

There is yet this difference between a monarchy and the 
republic; the reigns of Tiberius, of Claudius, of Nero, of 
Caligula, of Domitian, had happy beginnings. In fact, all 
reigns make a joyous entry, but only as a delusion. There- 
fore the Royalists laugh at the present state of France as 
if its violent and terrible entry under the republic must 
always last. 

Everything gives umbrage to a tyrant. If a citizen have 
popularity, he is becoming a rival to the prince. Conse- 
quently, he is stirring up civil strife, and is a suspect. If, 
on the contrary, he flee popularity and seclude himself in 
the corner of his own fireside, this retired life makes him 
remarked, and he is a suspect. If he is a rich man, there 
is an imminent peril that he corrupt the people with his 
largesses, and he is a suspect. Are you poor ? How then ! 
Invincible emperors, this man must be closely watched ; no 
one so enterprising as he who has nothing. He is a suspect I 
Are yon in character sombre, melancholy, or neglectful? 
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You are afflicted by the condition of public affairs, and 
are a suspect. 

If, on the contrary, the citizen enjoy himself and have 
resultant indigestion, he is only seeking diversion because 
his ruler has had an attack of gout, which made his Majesty 
realize his age. Therefore he is a suspect. Is he virtuous 
and austere in his habits? Ah! he is a new Brutus with his 
Jacobin severity, censuring the amiable and well-groomed 
court. He is a suspect. If he be a philosopher, an orator, 
or a poet, it will serve him ill to be of greater renown than 
those who govern, for can it be permitted to pay more at- 
tention to the author living on a fourth floor than to the 
emperor in his gilded palace? He is a suspect. 

Has one made a reputation as a warrior — ^he is but the 
more dangerous by reason of his talent. There are many 
resources with an inefficient general. If he is a traitor he 
cannot so quickly deliver his army to the enemy. But an 
officer of merit like an Agricola — if he be disloyal, not one 
can be saved. Therefore, all such had better be removed 
and promptly placed at a distance from the army. Yes, he 
is a suspect. 

Tacitus tells us that there was anciently in Borne a law 
specifying the crimes of ''Iftse-majest^." That crime car- 
ried with it the punishment of death. Under the Roman 
republic treasons were reduced to but four kinds, viz., 
abandoning an army in the country of an enemy ; exciting 
sedition; the maladministration of the public treasury; and 
the impairment by inefficiency of the majesty of the Boman 
people. But the Boman emperors needed more clauses, that 
they could place cities and citizens under proscription. 

Augustus was the first to extend the list of offences that 
were **16se-majest^" or revolutionary, and under his sue- 
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cessora the extensions were made until none was exempt. 
The slightest action was a state offence. A simple look, 
sadness, compassion, a sigh, even silence was ''l^se-maj- 
est^*' and disloyalty to the monarch. One must needs 
show joy at the execution of their parent or friend lest 
they would perish themselves. Citizens, liberty must be a 
great benefit, since Gato disembowelled himself rather than 
have a king. And what king can we compare in greatness 
and heroism to the 0»sar whose rule Cato would not en- 
dure? Rousseau truly says: ^^There is in liberty as in 
innocence and virtue a satisfaction one only feels in their 
enjoyment and a pleasure which can cease only when they 
are lost." 
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CBAKgOIB PIERBB GUILLAUICB GUIZOT was bom in lt87 at KimM, 
* in the south of France, where hia family, who w«re Protestants, had long 
ocenpied a high place among the burghers of that dty. Educated at Genera, 
he went to Paris in 1806, to prepare lor the bar, but lor some yeara denreted 
himself entirely to literary pursuits. In 1812, he was appointed Profesaor of 
Modem History in Paris, and, after the restoration ol the Bourbons, was mada 
Secretary-General to the Ministry of the Interior. In 1816, he waa fromoM 
to the Council of State and to the general directorship of the departmental and 
communal administration of the kingdom. Having become one of the loundtia 
of the Liberal party, known as '^doctrinaires," he became obnoxious to the 
friends of reaction, and in 1821 was deprived of his offices; four years later he 
was even prohibited from delivering lectures. The following five years, during 
which he acted as one of the leaders of the Liberal Opposition, constituted the 
period of his greatest literary activity. He published a collection of memoirs, 
bearing on the history of England, in twenty-six volumes, a similar collection 
relating to the history of France, in thirty-one volumes, a revised translation of 
Shakespeare, and the first part of his history of the English revolution. Per- 
mitted in 1828 to resume the duties of his professor's chair, he delivered a 
course of lectures which raised his reputation at a historian to a great height, 
and formed the basis of his general * 'History of Oivilisation in Europe," and 
* 'History of Oiviliaation in France." When Louis Philippe became King of the 
French, the Ministry of the Interior was allotted to Guizot. Subsequently, he 
became Minister of Public Instruction and to a large extent must be regarded 
as the creator of the existing educational establishments in France. In the 
spring of 1840 he accepted the post of Ambassador to London, but in October 
of tfaa lame year he became Minister for Foreign Affairs, to which, subse- 
quently, he added the post of Prime Miniiter. His adminiatratiQn lasted for 
eight years, being the longest which existed under the constitutional monarchy. 
When the government of Louis Philippe was overthrown, in 1848, he took ref- 
uge in London. Guissot survived the fall of the monarchy twenty-six years. 
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CIVILIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL MAN 

BEING called upon to give a coarse of lectures, and 
having considered what subject would be most 
agreeable and c<Hivenient to fill up the short space 
allowed us from now to the close of the year, it has oc- 
curred to me that a general sketch of the history of modern 
Europe, considered more especially with regard to the 
progress of civilization — that a gmieral survey of the his- 
tory of European civilization, of its origin, its progress, 
its end, its character, would be the most profitable subject 
upon which I could engage your attention. . . . 

I shall commence this investigation by placing before 
you a series of hypotheses. I shall describe society in 
various conditions, and shall then ask if the state in which 
I so describe it is, in the general opinion of mankind, the 
state of a people advancing in civilization — ^if it answer to 
the signification which mankind generally attaches to this 
word. 

First, imagine a people whose outward circumstances 
are easy and agreeable: few taxes, few hardships; justice 
is fairly administered; in a word, physical existence, taken 
altogether, is satisfactorily and happily regulated. But 
with all this, the moral and intellectual energies of this 
people are studiously kept in a state of torpor and inert- 
ness. It can hardly be called oppression; its tendency is 
not of that character — it is rather compression. We are 
not without examples of this state of society. There have 
been a great number of little aristocratic republics in which 
the people have been thus treated, like 00 many flocks of 
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sheepi oarefallj tended, physically happy, hat without 
the least intellectaal and moral activity. Is this civiliza- 
tion? Do we recognize here a people in a state of moral 
and social advancement? 

Let us take another hypothesis. Let ns imagine a peo- 
ple whose outward circumstances are less favorable and 
agreeable; still, however, supportable. As a set-off, its 
intellectual and moral cravings have not here been en- 
tirely neglected. A certain range has been allowed them 
— some few pure and elevated sentiments have been here 
distributed; religious and moral notions have reached a 
certain degree of improvement; but the greatest care has 
been taken to stifle every principle of liberty. The moral 
and intellectual wants of this people are provided for in 
the way that, among some nations, the physical wants have 
been provided for; a certain portion of truth is doled out 
to each, but no one is permitted to help himself — to seek 
for truth on his own account. Immobility is the character 
of its moral life; and to this condition are fallen most of 
the populations of Asia, in which theocratic government 
restrains the advance of man: such, for example, is the 
state of the Hindus. I again put the same question as 
before: Is this a people among whom civilization is 
going on? 

I will change entirely the nature of the hypothesis: 
Suppose a people among whom there reigns a very large 
stretch of personal liberty, but among whom also disorder 
and inequality almost everywhere abound. The weak are 
oppressed, afflicted, destroyed; violence is the ruling char- 
acter of the social condition. Every cme knows that such 
has been the state of Europe. Is this a civilized state? 
It may, without doubt, contain germs of civilization which 
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may progressively shoot up; but the actual state of things 
which prevails in this society is not, we may rest assured, 
what the common-sense of mankind woald call civilization. 

I pass on to a fourth and last hypothesis. Every indi- 
vidual here enjoys the widest extent of liberty; inequality 
is rare, or, at least, of a very slight character. Every one 
does as he likes, and scarcely differs in power from his 
neighbor. But then here scarcely such a thing is known 
as a general interest; here exist but few public ideas; 
hardly any public feeling; but little society; in short, the 
life and faculties of indi\riduals are put forth and spent 
in an isolated state, with but little regard to society, and 
with scarcely a sentiment of its influence. Men here exer- 
cise no influence upon one another; they leave no traces 
of their existence. Generation after generation pass away, 
leaving society just as they found it. Such is the condi- 
tion of the various tribes of savages; liberty and equality 
dwell among them, but no touch of ''civilization. 

I could easily multiply these hypotheses, but I presume 
that I have gone far enough to show what is the popular 
and natural signification of the word "civilization.'* 

It is evident that none of the states which I have just 
described will correspond with the common notion of man- 
kind respecting this term. It seems to me that the first 
idea comprised in the word ''civilization'' (and this may 
be gathered from the various examples which I have placed 
before you) is the notion of progress, of development. It 
calls up within us the notion of a people advancing, of 
a people in a course of improvement and melioration. 

Now, what is this progress? What is this develop- 
ment? In this is the great difficulty. The etymology of 
the word seems sufficiently obvious — it points at once to 
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the improTement of oivil life. The first notion which 
strikes ns in pronouncing it is the progress of society ; the 
melioration of the social state; the carrying to higher per- 
fection the relations between man and man. It awakens 
within ns at once the notion of an increase of national 
prosperity, of a greater activity and better organization 
of the social relations. On one hand there is a manifest 
increase in the power and well-being of society at large; 
and on the other a more equitable distribation of this 
power and this well-being among the individuals of which 
society is composed. 

But the word ^* civilization'' has a more extensive sig- 
nification than this, which seems to confine it to the mere 
outward, physical organization of society. Now, if this 
were all, the human race would be little better than the 
inhabitants of an ant-hill or beehive; a society in which 
nothing was sought for beyond order and well-being — ^in 
which the highest, the sole aim, would be the production 
of the means of life, and their equitable distribution. 

But our nature at once rejects this definition as too 
narrow. It tells us that man is formed for a higher des- 
tiny than this. That this is not the full development of 
his character — that civilization comprehends something more 
extensive, something more complex, something superior to 
the perfection of social relations, of social power and well- 
being. 

That this is so, we have not merely the evidence of our 
nature, and that derived from the signification which the 
common-sense of mankind has attached to the word, but 
we have likewise the evidence of facts. 

No one, for example, will deny that there are commu- 
nities in which the social state of man is better — ^in which 
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the means of life are better supplied, are more rapidly pra* 
duced, are better distributed than in others, which yet will 
be pronounced by the unanimous voice of mankind to be 
superior in point of civilization. 

Take Borne, for example, in the splendid days of the 
Bepublic, at the close of the second Punic War; the mo- 
ment of her greatest virtues, when she was rapidly ad- 
vancing to the empire of the world — ^when her social con- 
dition was evidently improving. Take Home again under 
Augustus, at the commencement of her decline, when, to 
say the least, the progressive movement of society halted, 
when bad principles seemed ready to prevail; but is there 
any person who would not say that Bome was more civil- 
ized under Augustus than in the days of Fabricius or 
Cincinnatus? 

Let us look farther; let us look at France in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In a merely social point 
of view, as respects the quantity and the distribution of 
well-being among individuals, France, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, was decidedly inferior to several 
of the other States of Europe; to Holland and England in 
particular. Social activity, in these countries, was greater, 
increased more rapidly, and distributed its fruits more 
equitably among individuals. Yet consult the general 
opinion of mankind, and it will tell you that France in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was the most 
civilized country of Europe. Europe has not hesitated to 
acknowledge this fact, and evidence of its truth will be 
found in all the great works of European literature. 

It appears evident, then, that all that we understand 
by this term is not comprised in the simple idea of social 
well-being and happiness; and, if we look a little deeper. 
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we diaoover that| besides the progress and melioration of 
social life, another deyelopment is comprised in our notion 
of civilization: namely, the deyelopment of individual life, 
the development of the human mind and its faculties — the 
development of man himself. 

It is this development which so strikingly manifested 
itself in France and Borne at these epochs; it is this ex- 
pansion of human intelligence which gave to them so great 
a degree of superiority in civilization. In these countries 
the godlike principle which distinguishes man from the 
brute exhibited itself with peculiar grandeur and power, 
and compensated in the eyes of the world for the defects 
of their social system. These communities had still many 
social conquests to make, but they had already glorified 
themselves by the intellectual and moral victories they 
had achieved. Many of the conveniences of life were here 
wanting; from a considerable portion of the community 
were still withheld their natural rights and political privi- 
leges; but see the number of illustrious individuals who 
lived and earned the applause and approbation of their 
fellowmen. Here, too, literature, science, and art attained 
extraordinary perfection, and shone in more splendor than 
perhaps they had ever done before. Now, wherever this 
takes place, wherever man sees these glorious idols of his 
worship displayed in their full lustre — wherever he sees 
this fund of rational and refined enjoyment for the godlike 
part of his nature called into existence, there he recognizes 
and adores civilization. 

Two elements, then, seem to be comprised in the great 
fact which we call civilization ; two circumstances are nec- 
essary to its existence — it lives upon two conditions — ^it re- 
veals itself by two symptoms: the progress of society, the 
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progresB of individuals; the melioration of the social sys- 
tem, and the expansion of the mind and faculties of man. 
Wherever the exterior condition of man becomes enlargedi 
quickened, and improved; wherever the intellectual nature 
of man distinguishes itself by its energy, brilliancy, and its 
grandeur; wherever these two signs concur, and they often 
do so, notwithstanding the gravest imperfections in the 
social system, there man proclaims and applauds civili- 
zation. 

Such, if I mistake not, would be the notion mankind in 
general would form of civilization from a simple and ra- 
tional inquiry into -the meaning of the term. This view 
of it is confirmed by history. If we ask of her what has 
been the character of every great crisis favorable to civ- 
ilization, if we examine those great events which all ac- 
knowledge to have carried it forward, we shall always 
find one or other of the two elements which I have just 
described. They have all been epochs of individual or 
social improvement — events which have either wrought a 
change in individual man, in his opinions, his manners; 
or, in his exterior condition, his situation as regards his 
relations with his fellowmen. Christianity, for example 
— I allude not merely to the first moment of its appear- 
ance, but to the first centuries of its existence — Christi- 
anity was in no way addressed to the social condition of 
man; it distinctly disclaimed all interference with it. It 
commanded the slave to obey his master. It attacked 
none of the great evils, none of the gross acts of injus- 
tice by which the social system of that day was disfigured; 
yet who but will acknowledge that Christianity has been 
one of the greatest promoters of civilization 7 And where- 
fore? Becaose it has changed the interior condition of 
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man, hiB opinions, his sentiments; beoanse it lias regen- 
erated his moral, his intellectual character. 

We have seen a crisis of an opposite nature; a crisii 
affecting not the intellectaal, bat the outward condition of 
man, which has changed and regenerated society. This 
also, we may rest assured, is a decisive crisis of civiliza- 
tion. If we search history through, we shall everywhere 
find the same result; we shall meet with no important 
event, which had a direct influence in the advancement 
of civilization, which has not exercised it in one of the 
two ways I have just mentioned. • . . 

When any great change takes place in the state of a 
coantry — when any great development of social prosperity 
is accomplished within it — any revolution or reform in the 
powers and privileges of society, this new event naturally 
has its adversaries. It is necessarily contested and op- 
posed. Now what are the objections which the adver- 
saries of such revelations bring against them? 

They assert that this progress of the social condition 
is attended with no advantage; that it does not improve 
in a corresponding degree the moral state — the intellectual 
powers of man; that it is a false, deceitful progress, which 
proves detrimental to his moral character, to the true inter- 
ests of his better nature. On the other hand, this attaclc is 
repulsed with much force by the friends of the movement. 
They maintain that the progress of society necessarily leads 
to the progress of intelligence and morality; that, in pro- 
portion as the social life is better regulated, individual 
life becomes more refined and virtuous. Thus the ques- 
tion rests in abeyance between the opposers and partisans 
of the change. 

But reverse this hypothesis: suppose the moral devel- 
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opment in progress. What do the men who labor for it 
generally hope for? What, at the origin of societies, have 
the founders of religion, the sages, poets, and philoso- 
phers, who have labored to regnlate and refine the manners 
of mankind, promised themselves? What but the melio- 
ration of the social condition; the more equitable distri- 
bution of the blessings of life? What, now, let me ask, 
should be inferred from this dispute and from those hopes 
and promises? It may, I think, be fairly inferred that it 
is the spontaneous, intuitive conviction of mankind; that 
the two elements of civilization — ^the social and moral de- 
velopment — are intimately connected ; that, at the approach 
of one, man looks for the other. It is to this natural con- 
viction we appeal when, to second or combat either one or 
the other of the two elements, we deny or attest its union 
with the other. We know that if men were persuaded 
that the melioration of the social condition would operate 
against the expansion of the intellect, they would almost 
oppose and cry out against the advancement of society. 
On the other hand, when we speak to mankind of im- 
proving society by improving its individual members, 
we find them willing to believe us, and to adopt the prin- 
ciple. Hence, we may affirm that it is the intuitive be- 
lief of man that these two elements of civilization are 
intimately connected, and that they reciprocally produce 
one another. 

If we now examine the history of the world, we shall 
have the same result. We shall find that every expansion 
of human intelligence has proved of advantage to society; 
and that all the great advances in the social condition have 
turned to the profit of humanity. One or other of these 
facts may predominate, may shine forth with greater splen- 
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dor for a season, and impress upon the moyement its own 
partLcolar character. At times, it may not be till after the 
lapse of a long interval, after a thousand tcansf otmationB, a 
thousand obstacles, that the second shows itself and oomes, 
as it were, to complete the ciyilu5ati<Hi which the flmt had 
begun; but when we look closely, we easily vecogniae the 
link by which they are connected. The moyements of 
Providence are not restricted to narrow bounds; it is not 
anxious to deduce to-day the consequence of the premises 
it laid down yesterday. It may defer this for ages, till the 
fulness of time shall come. Its logic will not be less C(m- 
elusive for reasoning slowly. Providence moves through 
time, as the gods of Homer throogh space— it makes a 
step, and ages have rolled away! How long a time, how 
many circumstances intervened, before the regenwation of 
the moral powers of man by Christianity exercised its 
great, its legitimate influence upon his social condition? 
Yet who can doubt or mistake its power? 

If we pass from history to the nature itself of the two 
facts which constitute civilization, we are infallibly led 
to the same result. We have all experienced this. If a 
man make a mental advance, some mental discovery, if he 
acquire some new idea, or some new faculty, what is the 
desire that takes possession of him at the very moment he 
makes it? It is the desire to promulgate his sentiment to 
the exterior world — to publish and realize his thought. 
When a man acquires a new truth — ^when his being in 
his own eyes has made an advance, has acquired a new 
gift, immediately there becomes joined to this acquirement 
the notion of a mission. He feels obliged, impelled, as it 
were, by a secret interest, to extend, to carry out of himself 
the change, the melioration which has been accomplished 
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within him. To what bat this do we owe the exertions 
of great reformers? The exertions of those great bene- 
factors of the human race, who have changed the face of 
the world, after having first been changed themselves, 
have been stimulated and governed by no other impulse 
than this. 

So much for the change which takes place in the in- 
tellectual man. Let us now consider him in a social 
state. A revolution is made in the condition of society. 
Bights and property are more equitably distributed among 
individuals; this is as much as to say, the appearance of 
the world is purer — ^is more beautiful. The state of things, 
both as respects governments, and as respects men in their 
relations with each other, is improved. And can there be a 
question whether the sight of this goodly spectacle, whether 
the melioration of this external condition of man, will have 
a corresponding influence upon his moral, his individual 
character — upon humanity ? Such a doubt would belie all 
that is said of the authority of example and of the power 
of habit, which is founded upon nothing but the convic- 
tion that exterior facts and circumstances, if good, reason- 
able, well-regulated, are followed, sooner or later, more or 
less completely, by intellectual results of the same nature, 
of the same beauty; that a world better governed, better 
regulated, a wcwld in which justice more fully prevails, 
renders man himself more just; that the intellectual man, 
then, is instructed and improved by the superior condition 
of society, and his social condition, his external well-being, 
meliorated and refined by increase of intelligence in indi- 
viduals; that the two elements of civilization are strictly 
connected; that ages, that obstacles of all kinds, may in- 
terpose between them; that it is possible they may un- 
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dergo a thousand transformations before they meet to- 
gether; bat that sooner or later this union will take place 
is certain, for it is a law of their nature that they should 
do so — ^the great facts of history bear witness that such 10 
really the case — the instinctive belief of man proclaims the 
same truth. 
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piEBBE ANTOINB BBBBYEB was bom at Paris, January 4, lt90. He 
^ was educated at the CoUdge de Juilly. He took up the study of law, and 
was admitted to practice in 1811. In the conflict between Napoleon and the 
Bourbons Berryer showed himself an ardent Legitimist, and, in the spring of 
1815, at the opening of the campaign of the Hundred Days, he followed Louis 
XYIIL to G-hent as a volunteer. After the Second Restoration, he engaged in 
the unsuccessful defence of Marshal Ney before the Chamber of Fe^n. In 1830 
Berryer was elected member of the Chamber of Deputies. After the Revolution 
of July 3, 1830, the Legitimists withdrew in a body, Berryer alone retaining his 
seat, and, though a friend of the deposed king, remaining non-partisan. In 
May, 1832, he hastened from Paris to dissuade the Duchess of Berri, who had 
landed in the south of France with her son, the Duke of Bordeaux, from organ- 
izing an insurrection. Failing in this, he set out for Switzerland. Though 
later arrested and brought to trial as one of the insurgents, he was acquitted. 
In the following year he pleaded for the liberation of the Duchess, and made a 
speech in defence of Chateaubriand, who was prosecuted for his attacks on the 
government of Louis Philippe. Amoug the noteworthy events of his subse- 
quent career were his defence of Louis Napoleon after the affair of Boulogne in 
1840 and a visit to England in 1843 for the purpose of formally acknowledging 
the Duke of Bordeaux as the lawful king of France. Berryer was an active 
member of the National Assembly, convoked after the Revolution of February, 
1848. His parliamentary career was temporarily closed by a protest against 
the coup d*itcU of December 2, 1851. After a lapse of twelve years, he reap- 
peared as a Deputy to the Corps L^islatif. In the meantime, he had occupied 
himself in attempting to promote a fusion of the two branches of the Bourbon 
family, and had made speeches at the trial of Montalembert in 1858 and in the 
dvil proceedings against Jerome Bonaparte in 1860. Berryer was elected a 
member of the French Academy in 1854. In 1865 he paid a visit to Lord 
Broagham and was reoeiTed with honae in England. He died at his country 
seat in AngerviUe on the 29th. of November, 1868. 
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CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS 

DELIVERED FEBRUARY 15. x868 

IHAYB but few words to say in presenting a brief 
amendment to the press law now under discussion. 
This paragraph was suggested to me by the grave 
eircumstances now existing which have a profound influ- 
ence on private rights. 

The principle of the matter now under consideration is 
this: Private life should be walled in and sacred, but pub- 
lic life has no such right. All public existence created by 
great public interests and all variations of these interests 
create a responsibility, and this responsibility is moral as 
well as material. There is no gainsaying this, and all pub- 
lic functionaries admit they are responsible for their per- 
sonal actions. But in opposition to them we find a body 
of men occupying an anomalous position. Immense es- 
tablishments have been founded, which have attained such 
exaggerated proportions in their influence on public and 
private life that the men responsible for their direction are 
more powerful than even public characters. I speak par- 
ticularly of the directors of the great corporate companies 
and financial institutions who are irresponsible, or at least 
their acts are impersonal and official and free from direct 
responsibility. 

What have we seen and what do we still see 7 A large 
number of such establishments are founded; they develop 
and some crumble. Values or their equivalents have been 
emitted by these concerns under the direction of men re- 
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sponsible for nothing. They are issued in enormous pro- 
portions up to the hundreds of millions, even to the billion 
mark. What is the character of many of these values cre- 
ated by establishments calling themselves French? What 
social, business, and political calamities have resulted? 
You have seen shares issued at five hundred francs sold 
for one thousand nine hundred francs and then fall, carry- 
ing ruin to the citizens to whom they had been transferred 
under the faith of the government, since the authorization 
of the government was necessary to the foundation of such 
establishments. And have any of them a censor placed 
near or over them? There should be rigorous censorship 
over all stock companies. They are freed from all super- 
vision now, and I believe it an error. Well, I ask when 
private fortune in such colossal proportions is exposed to 
disaster: Is this not a public danger? Is it not for the 
general interest that the actions of such societies, the com- 
merce of their directors and administrators, should be called 
to public attention, that every one may know what is oc- 
curring ? 

If, in reviewing the deeds of these gentlemen, we find 
that these deeds are criminal in character, and worthy of 
condemnation, is it well that the publisher of such news 
to the public should be prosecuted for defamation, be- 
cause he makes known to his fellow-citizens fraudulent 
manoeuvres and irregular operations, when in so doing he 
acts from an evident general interest of honesty against men 
who have in their hands the fate of interests so vast that it 
is really the cause of administrative justice to make public 
the lies, falsities, and perils which are evident in much of 
the certificate values in circulation ? The Lord knows how, 
when one has had the courage to say, ^^Here are their prac- 
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tices, here are the secret acts, here is what menaces you/* 
shall he be censured and panished for defamation as hav- 
ing brought disgrace to or soiled the dignity of such cor- 
porate administrators. I repeat that the proof of facts 
which interest private fortunes in such degree may be 
said to be public facts, and their free publication should 
be authorized. With this view I present the amendment 
to make such officials subject to the press censures appli- 
cable to political and public functionaries. 
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try was the organization of primary instruction, which he effected during the 
reign of Louis Philippe. We should mention that in 1832 he was made a peer 
of France, and in 1840 accepted the position of Minister of Instruction. He 
was also director of the Normal School and virtual head of the university, and 
from 1840 he was a member of the Institute. After the coup cTikU of December 
2, 1851, he was deprived of his position as permanent member of the Superior 
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in 1867. 

ELOQUENCE AS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE FINE ARTS 

IT WILL, perhaps, seem strange that we rank among 
the arts neither eloquence, nor history, nor philosophy. 
The arts are called the fine arts, because their sole 
object is to produce the disinterested emotion of beauty, 
without regard to the utility either of the spectator or the 
artist. They are also called the liberal arts, because they 

(189) 
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are the arts of free men and not of slayeSi whioh affranchise 
the Boal, charm and ennoble existence; hence the sense 
and origin of those expressions of antiquity, artes liherales^ 
artes ingenuce. There are arts ¥rithoat nobility, whose end 
is practical and material utility; they are called trades, 
such as that of the stove-maker and the mason. True art 
may be joined to them, may even shine in them, but only 
in the accessories and the details. 

Eloquence, history, philosophy, are certainly high em- 
ployments of intelligence. They have their dignity, their 
eminence, which nothing surpasses; but rigorously speak- 
ing, they are not arts. 

Eloquence does not propose to itself to produce in the 
soul of the auditors the disinterested sentiment of beauty. 
It may also produce this effect, but without having sought 
it. Its direct end, which it can subordinate to no other, 
is to convince, to persuade. Eloquence has a client which, 
before all, it must save or make triumph. It matters little 
whether this client be a man, a people, or an idea. Fortu- 
nate is the orator if he elicit the expression: That is beau- 
tiful I for it is a noble homage rendered to his talent: 
unfortunate is he if he does not elicit this, for he has 
missed his end. The two great types of political and 
religious eloquence, Demosthenes in antiquity, Bossuet 
among the moderns, think only of the interest of the 
cause confided to their genius, the sacred cause of coun- 
try and that of religion, while at bottom Phidias and 
Raphael work to make beautiful things. Let us hasten 
to say, what the names of Demosthenes and Bossuet com- 
mand us to say, that trae eloquence, very different from 
that of rhetoric, disdains certain means of success. It asks 
no more than to please, but without any sacrifice unworthy 
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of it; every foreign ornament degrades it. Its proper char- 
acter is simplicity, earnestness. I do not mean affected 
earnestness, a designed and artful gravity, the worst of 
all deceptions; I mean true earnestness, that springs from 
sincere and profound conviction. This is what Socrates 
understood by true eloquence. 

As much must be said of history and philosophy. The 
philosopher speaks and writes. Can he, then, like the 
orator, find accents which make truth enter the soul; 
colors and forms that make it shine forth evident and 
manifest to the eyes of intelligence? It would be betray- 
ing his cause to neglect the means that can serve it; but 
the profoundest art is here only a means, the aim of phi- 
losophy is elsewhere; whence it follows that philosophy 
is not an art. Without doubt, Plato is a great artist; he 
is the peer of Sophocles and Phidias, as Pascal is some- 
times the rival of Demosthenes and Bossuet; but both 
would have blushed if they had discovered at the bottom 
of their souls another design, another aim than the service 
of truth and virtue. 

History does not relate for the sake of relating; it does 
not paint for the sake of painting; it relates and paints 
the past that it may be the living lesson of the future. 
It proposes to instruct new generations by the experience 
of those who have gone before them, by exhibiting to 
them a faithful picture of great and important events, with 
their causes and their effects, with general designs and 
particular passions, with the faults, virtues, and crimes 
that are found mingled together in human things. It 
teaches the excellence of prudence, courage, and great 
thoughts profoundly meditated, constantly pursued, and 
executed with moderation and force. It shows the vanity 
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of immodemte pretenaons, the power of wuhUhii and yihn% 

the impotence of folly and crime. ThucydideBt Polybiofli 
and Tacitus undertake anything rather than procuring 
new emotions for an idle cariosity or a womout imagina- 
tion. They doubtless desire to interest and attraot, but 
more to instruct; they are the avowed masters of statesmen 
and the preceptors of mankind. 

The sole object of art is the beautiful. Art abandons 
itself as soon as it shuns this. It is often constrained to 
make concessions to circumstances, to external conditions 
that are imposed upon it; but it must always retain a just 
liberty. Architecture and the art of gardening are the 
least free of arts; they are subjected to unavoidable ob- 
stacles; it belongs to the genius of the artist to govern 
these obstacles, and even to draw from them happy effectSi 
as the poet turns the slavery of metre and rhyme into a 
source of unexpected beauties. Extreme liberty may carry 
art to a caprice which degrades it, as chains too heavy 
crush it. It is the death of architecture to subject it to 
convenience, to comfort. Is the architect obliged to sub- 
ordinate general effect and the proportions of the edifice 
to such or such a particular end that is prescribed to him ? 
He takes refuge in details, in pediments, in friezes, in all 
the parts that have not utility for a special object, and in 
them he becomes a true artist. Sculpture and painting, 
especially music and poetry, are freer than architecture 
and the art of gardening. One can also shackle them, but 
they disengage themselves more easily. 

Similar .by their common end, all the arts differ by the 
particular effects which they produce, and by the processes 
which they employ. They gain nothing by exchanging 
their means and confounding the limits that separate 
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them. I bow before the authoritj of antiquity; but, per- 
hapB| through habit and a remnant of prejudice, I have 
some difficulty in representing to myself with pleasure 
statues composed of several metals, especially painted 
statues. Without pretending that sculpture has not to a 
certain point its color, that of perfectly pure matter, that 
especially which the hand of time impresses upon it, in 
spite of all the seductions of a contemporaneous artist of 
great talent, I have little taste, I confess, for that artifice 
that is forced to give to marble the morbidezza of painting. 
Sculpture is an austere muse; it has its graces, but they 
are those of no other art. Flesh-color must remain a 
stranger to it. Nothing more would remain to communi- 
cate to it but the movement of poetry and the indefinite- 
ness of music I And what will music gain by aiming at 
the picturesque, when its proper domain is the pathetic? 
Oive to the most learned symphonist a storm to render. 
Nothing is easier to imitate than the whistling 'of the winds 
and the noise of thunder. But by what combinations of 
harmony will he exhibit to the eyes the glare of the light- 
ning rending all of a sudden the veil of the night, and, 
what is most fearful in the tempest, the movement jf the 
waves that now ascend like a mountain, now descend and 
seem to precipitate themselves into bottomless abysses? 
If the auditor is not informed of the subject, he will never 
suspect it, and I defy him to distinguish a tempest from a 
battle. In spite of science and genius, sounds cannot paint 
forms. Music, when well guided, will guard itself from 
contending against the impossible; it will not undertake 
to express the tumult and strife of the waves and other 
similar phenomena; it will do more: wiih sounds it will 
fill the soul with the sentiments that succeed each other 
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in us daring the different scenes of the tempeet. Haydn 
will thus become the rivals even the yanqniaher of the 
painter, because it has been giTen to mumc to move and 
agitate the soul more iHrofoundly than painting. 

Since the ^^Laocoon" of Lessing, it is no longer per- 
mitted to repeat, without great reserve^ the famous axiom 
— Ut pictura poesis; or, at least, it is y^ry certain that 
painting cannot do everything that poetry can do. Byery* 
body admires the picture of Bamor, drawn by Virgil; bat 
let a painter try to realize this symbolic figure; let him 
represent to us a huge monster with a hundred eyes, a 
hundred mouths, and a hundred ears, whose feet touch 
the earth, whose head is lost in the clouds, and such a 
figure will become very ridiculous. 

So the arts have a common end, and entirely different 
means. Hence the general rules common to all, and par* 
ticular rules for each. I have neither time nor space to 
enter into details on this point. I limit myself to repeat- 
ing that the great law which governs all others is expres- 
sion. £very work of art that does not express an idea 
signifies nothing; in addressing itself to such or such a 
sense, it must penetrate to the mind, to the soul, and 
bear thither a thought, a sentiment capable of touching 
or elevating it. From this fundamental rule all the others 
are derived; for example, that which is continually and 
justly recommeuded — composition. To this is particularly 
applied the precept of unity and variety. But, in saying 
this, we have said nothing so long as we have not deter- 
mined the nature of the unity of which we would speak. 
True unity is unity of expression, and variety is made 
only to spread over the entire work the idea or the single 
sentiment that it should express. It is useless to lemarki 
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that between oomposition thus defined, and what is often 
called composition, as the symmetry and arrangement of 
parts according to artificial rules, there is an abyss. True 
composition is nothing else than the most powerful means 
of expression. 

Expression not only furnishes the general rules of art, 
it also gives the principle that allows of their classification. 

In fact, every classification supposes a principle that 
serves as a common measure. - 

Such a principle has been sought in pleasure, and the 
first of arts has seemed that which gives the most vivid 
joys. But we have proved that the object of art is not 
pleasure — the more or less of pleasure that an art procures 
cannot, then, be the true measure of its value. 

This measure is nothing else than expression. Ex- 
pression being the supreme end, the art that most nearly 
approaches it is the first of all. 

All true arts are expressive, but they are diversely so. 
Take music; it is without contradiction the most pene- 
trating, the profoundest, the most intimate art. There is 
physically and morally between a sound and the soul a 
marv^U<ms relation. It seems as though the soul were an 
echo in wtoeh^he sound takes a new power. Extraordi- 
nary things are recounted of the ancient music. And it 
must not be believed that the greatness of effect supposes 
here very complicated means. No, the less noise music 
makes, the more it touches. Give some notes to Pergo- 
lese, give him especially some pure and sweet voices, and 
he returns a celestial charm, bears you away into infinite 
spaces, plunges you into ineffable reveries. The peculiar 
power of music is to open to the imagination a limitless 
career, to lend itself with astonishing facility to all the 
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moods of each one, to arouse or calm, with the sounds of 
the simplest melody, our accustomed sentiments, our fa- 
Torite affections. In this respect music is an art without 
a rival; however, it is not the first of arts. . . . 

Between sculpture and music, those two opposite ex- 
tremes, is painting, nearly as precise as the one, nearly as 
touching as the other. Like sculpture, it marks the visible 
forms of objects, but adds to them life; like music, it ex- 
presses the profoundest sentiments of the soul, and expresses 
them all. Tell me what sentiment does not come within 
the province of the painter? He has entire nature at his 
disposal, the physical world, and the moral world, a 
churchyard, a landscape, a sunset, the ocean, the great 
scenes of civil and religious life, all the beings of creation 
— above all, the figure of man, and its expression, that liv- 
ing mirror of what passes in the soul. More pathetic than 
sculpture, clearer than music, painting is elevated, in my 
opinion, above both, because it expresses beauty more 
under all its forms, and the human soul in all the rich- 
ness and variety of its sentiments. 

But the art par excellence, that which surpasses all 
others, because it is incomparably the most expressive, 
is poetry. 

Speech is the instrument of poetry; poetry fashions it 
to its use, and idealizes it, in order to make it express ideal 
beauty. Poetry gives to it the charm and power of meas- 
ure; it makes of it something intermediary between the 
ordinary voice and music — something at once material and 
immaterial, finite, clear, and precise — ^like contours and 
forms the most definite, living and animated; like color 
pathetic, and infinite like sound. A word in itself, es- 
pecially a word chosen and transfigured by poetry, is the 
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most energetic and aniversal Bjmbol. Armed with this 
talisman, poetry reflects all the images of the sensible 
world, like sculpture and painting; it reflects sentiment 
like painting and music, with all its varieties, which 
music does not attain, and in their rapid succession that 
painting cannot follow, as precise and immobile as sculp- 
ture; and it not only expresses all that; it expresses what 
is inaccessible to every other art — ^I mean thought, entirely 
distinct from the senses and even from sentiment — ^thought 
that has no forms — ^thought that has no color, that lets no 
sound escape, that does not manifest itself in any way — 
thought in its highest flight, in its most refined abstraction. 

Think of it. What a world of images, of sentiments, of 
thoughts at once distinct and confused, are excited within 
us by this one word^ountryl and by this other word, 
brief and immense — God I What is more clear and alto- 
gether more profound and vast I 

Tell the architect, the sculptor, the painter, even the 
musician, to call forth also by a single stroke all the pow- 
ers of nature and the soul I They cannot, and by that they 
acknowledge the superiority of speech and poetry. 

They proclaim it themselves, for they take poetry for 
their own measure; they esteem their own works, and de- 
mand that they should be esteemed, in proportion as they 
approach the poetical ideal. And the human race does as 
artists do: a beautiful picture, a noble melody, a living and 
expressive statue, gives rise to the exclamation. How po- 
etical I This is not an arbitrary comparison; it is a natural 
judgment which makes poetry the type of the perfection of 
all the arts — the art par excellence^ which comprises all 
others, to which they aspire, which none can reach. 

When the other arts would imitate the works of poetry, 
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they uBuallj err, losing their own geninSy without robbing 
poetry of its genius. But poetry constructs, according to 
its own taste, palaces and temples, like architecture; it 
makes them simple or magnificent; all orders, as well as 
all systems, obey it; the different ages of art are the same 
to it; it reproduces, if it please, the Classic or the G^othic, 
the beautiful or the sublime, the measured or the infinite. 
Lessing has been able, with the exactest justice, to com- 
pare Homer to the most perfect sculptor; with such pre- 
cision are the forms which that marvellous chisel gives to 
all beings determined! And what a painter, too, is Homer I 
And, of a different kind, Dante I Music alone has some- 
thing more penetrating than poetry, but it is vague, lim- 
ited, and fugitive. Besides its clearness, its variety, its 
durability, poetry has also the most pathetic accents. Gall 
to mind the words that Priam utters at the feet of Achilles 
while asking him for the dead body of his son, more than 
one verse of Virgil, entire scenes of the "Cid" and the 
'*Polyeucte," the prayer of Esther kneeling before the 
Lord, or the. choruses of "Esther" and **Athalie." In 
the celebrated song of Pergolese, "Stabat Mater Dolorosa," 
we may ask which moves most, the music or the words. 
The **Dies Irse, Dies Ilia," recited only, produces the most 
terrible effect. In those fearful words, every blow tells, so 
to speak; each word contains a distinct sentiment, an idea 
at once profound and determinate. The intellect advances 
at each step, and the heart rushes on in its turn. Human 
speech, idealized by poetry, has the depth and brilliancy 
of musical notes; it is luminous as well as pathetic; it 
speaks to the mind as well as to the heart; it is in that 
inimitable, unique, and embraces all extremes and all 
contraries in a harmony that redoubles their reciprocal 
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efEeot — in whiobi by tarns, appear and are derelopad all 
images, all sentiments, all ideas, all the haman faculties, 
all the inmost recesses of the soul, all the forma of diing8| 
all real and all intelligible woddal 



LIBERTY 

PASSIONS abandoning themselves to their caprices 
are anarchy. Passions concentrated upon a domi- 
nant passion are tyranny. Liberty consists in the 
struggle of will against this tyranny and this anarchy. 
Bat this combat must have an aim, and this aim is the 
duty of obeying reason, which is our true sovereign, and 
justice, which reason reveals to us and prescribes for us. 
The duty of obeying reason is the law of will, and will is 
never more itself than when it submits to its law. We 
do not possess ourselves as long as to the domination of 
desire, of passion, of interest, reason does not oppose the 
counterpoise of justice. Season and justice free us from 
the yoke of passions, without imposing upon us another 
yoke. For, once more, to obey them is not to abdicate 
liberty, but to save it, to apply it to its legitimate use. 

It is in liberty and in the agreement of liberty with 
reason and justice that man belongs to himself, to speak 
properly. He is a person only because he is a free being 
enlightened by reason. 

W]iat distinguishes a person from a simple thing is 
especially the difference between liberty and its opposite. 
A thing is that which is not free, consequently that which 
does not belong to itself, that which has no self, whioh 
has only a numerical individuality, a perfect effigy of true 
individuality, which is that of person. 
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A thing not belonging to itself belongs to the first 
person that takes possession of it and pats his mark 
on it. 

A thing is not responsible for the movements which 
it has not willed, of which it is even ignorant. Person 
alone is responsible, for it is intelligent and free; and it is 
responsible for the use of its intelligence and freedom. 

A thing has no dignity; dignity is only attached to 
person. 

A thing has no value by itself; it has only that which 
person confers on it. It is purely an instrument whose 
whole value consists in the use that the person using it 
derives from it. 

Obligation implies liberty; where liberty is not duty is 
wanting, and with duty right is wanting also. 

It is because there is in me a being worthy of respect, 
that I have the duty of respecting it, and the right to 
make it respected by you. My duty is the exact measure 
of my right. The one is in direct ratio with the other. 
If I had no sacred duty to respect what makes my person, 
that is to say, my intelligence and my liberty, I should 
not have the right to defend it against your injuries. But 
as my person is inviolable and sacred in itself, it follows 
that, considered in relation to me, it imposes on me a 
duty, and considered in relation to you, it confers on 
me a right. 

I am not myself permitted to degrade the person that 
I am by abandoning myself to passion, to vice, and to 
crime, and I am not permitted to let it be degraded 
by you. 

The person is inviolable; and it alone is inviolable. 

It is inviolable not only in the intimate sanctuary of 
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consciousness, but in all its legitimate manifestations, in 
its acts, in the product of its acts, even in the instnunents 
that it makes its own by using them. 

Therein is the foundation of the sanctity of property. 
The first property is the person. All other properties are 
derived from that. Think of it well. It is not property 
in itself that has rights, it is the proprietor, it is the per- 
son that stamps upon it, with its own character, its right 
and its title. 

The person cannot cease to belong to itself, without 
degrading itself — it is to itself inalienable. The person 
has no right over itself; it cannot treat itself as a thing, 
cannot sell itself, cannot destroy itself, cannot in any way 
abolish its free will and its liberty, which are its constit- 
uent elements. 

Why has the child already some rights? Because it 
will be a free being. Why have the old man, returned to 
infancy, and the insane man still some rights? Because 
they have been free beings. We even respect liberty in 
its first glimmerings or its last vestiges. Why, on the 
other hand, have the insane man and the imbecile old 
man no longer all their rights? Because they have lost 
liberty. Why do we enchain the furious madman? Be- 
cause he has lost knowledge and liberty. Why is slavery 
an abominable institution ? Because it is an outrage upon 
what constitutes humanity. This is the reason why, in 
fine, certain extreme devotions are sometimes sublime 
faults, and no one is permitted to offer them, much less 
to demand them. There is no legitimate devotion against 
the very essence of right, against liberty, against justicCi 
against the dignity of the human person. 
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LAW 

THESE is an education of liberty as well as our other 
faculties. It is sometimes in subduing the body, 
sometimes in governing our intelligence, especially 
in resisting our passions, that we learn to be free. We 
encounter opposition at each step — the only question is 
not to sbun it. In this constant struggle liberty is formed 
and augmented, until it becomes a habit. 

Finally, there is a culture of sensibility itself. Fortu- 
nate are those who have received from nature the sacred 
fire of enthusiasm ! They ought religiously to preserve it. 
But there is no soul that does not conceal some fortunate 
vein of it. It is necessary to watch it and pursue, to avoid 
what restrains it, to seek what favors it, and, by an assid- 
uous culture, draw from it, little by little, some treasures. 
If we cannot give ourselves sensibility, we can at least 
develop what we have. We can do this by giving our- 
selves up to it, by seizing all the occasions of giving 
ourselves up to it, by calling to its aid intelligence itself; 
for the more we know of the beautiful and the good, the 
more we love it. Sentiment thereby only borrows from 
intelligence what it returns with usury. Intelligence in 
its turn finds, in the heart, a rampart against sophism. 
Noble sentiments, nourished and developed, preserve 
from those sad systems that please certain spirits so 
much only because their hearts are so small. 

Man would still have duties, should he cease to be in 
relation with other men. As long as he preserves any 
intelligence and any liberty, the idea of the good dwells 
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in him, and with it duty. Were we cast upon a desert 
island, duty would follow us thither. It would be beyond 
belief strange that it should be in the power of certain 
external circumstances to affranchise an intelligent and 
free being from all obligations toward his liberty and his 
intelligence. In the deepest solitude he is always and 
consciously under the empire of a law attached to the 
person itself, which, by obligating him to keep continual 
watch over himself, makes at once his torment and his 
grandeur. 

If the moral person is sacred to me, it is not because 
it is in me — it is because it is the moral person. It is in 
itself respectable; it will be so, then, wherever we meet it. 

It is in you as in me, and for the same reason. In 
relation to me it imposes on me a duty; in you it becomes 
the foundation of a right, and thereby imposes on me a 
new duty in relation to you. 

I owe to you truth as I owe it to myself; for truth is 
the law of your reason as of mine. Without doubt there 
ought to be measure in the communication of truth — all 
are not capable of it at the same moment and in the 
same degree. It is necessary to portion it out to them 
in order that they may be able to receive it; but, in fine, 
the truth is the proper good of the intelligence; and it 
is for me a strict duty to respect the development of 
your mind, not to arrest, and even to favor its progress 
toward truth. 

I ought also to respect your liberty. I have not even 
always the right to hinder you from committing a fault. 
Liberty is so sacred that, even when it goes astray, it still 
deservesi up to a certain point, to be managed. We are 
often wroniE in wishing to prevent too much the evil that 
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God himself permits. Souls may be corrupted by an at- 
tempt to purify them. 

I ought to respect you in your affections, which make 
part of yourself; and of all the affections there are none 
more holy than those of the family. There is in us a need 
of expanding ourselves beyond ourselves, yet without dis- 
pelling ourselves, of establishing ourselves in some souls 
by a regular and consecrated affection — to this need the 
family responds. The love of men is something of the 
general good. The family is still almost the individual, 
and not merely the individual — it only requires us to love 
as much as ourselves what is almost ourselves. It attaches 
one to the other, by the sweetest and strongest of all ties 
—father, mother, child; it gives to this sure succor in the 
love of its parents — to these hope, joy, new life, in their 
child. To violate the conjugal or paternal right is to 
violate the person in what is perhaps its most sacred 
possession. 

I ought to respect your body, inasmuch as it belongs 
to you, inasmuch as it is the necessary instrument of your 
person. I have neither the right to kill you, nor to wound 
you, unless I am attacked and threatened; then my vio- 
lated liberty is armed with a new right, the right of de- 
fence and even constraint. 

I owe respect to your goods, for they are the product 
of your labor; I owe respect to your labor, which is your 
liberty itself in exercise; and, if your goods come from 
an inheritance, I still owe respect to the free will that has 
transmitted them to you. 

Bespect for the rights of others is called justice; every 
violation of a right is an injustice. 

Every injustice is an encroachment upon oar person — 
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to retrench the least of oar rights is to diminish our moral 
person, is, at least, so far as that retrenchment goes, to 
abase us to the condition of a thing. 

The greatest of ail injustices, because it comprises all 
others, is slavery. Slavery is the subjecting of all the 
faculties of one man to the profit of another man. The 
slave develops his intelligence a little only in the interest 
of another — ^it is not for the purpose of enlightening him, 
but to render him more useful, that some exercise of mind 
is allowed him. The slave has not the liberty of his move- 
ments; he is attached to the soil, is sold with it, or he is 
chained to the person of a master. The slave should have 
no a£Eection, he has no family, no wife, no children — he has 
a female and little ones. His activity does not belong to 
him, for the product of his labor is another's. But, that 
nothing may be wanting to slavery, it is necessary to go 
further — in the slave must be destroyed the inborn senti- 
ment of liberty; in him must be extinguished all idea of 
right; for, as long as this idea subsists, slavery is uncer- 
tain, and to an odious power may respond the terrible 
right of insurrection, that last resort of the oppressed 
against the abuse of force. 

Josticei respect for the person in everything that con- 
stitutes the person, is the first duty of man toward his fel- 
lowman. Is this duty the only one? 

When we have respected the person of others, when we 
have neither restrained their liberty, nor smothered their 
intelligence, nor maltreated their body, nor outraged their 
family, nor injured their goods, are we able to say that we 
have fulfilled the whole law in regard to them? One who 
is unfortunate is suffering before us. Is our conscience 
satisfledi if we are able to bear witness to ourselves that 
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we have not contributed to his suflEeriDgs ? No; some- 
thing tells us that it is still good to give him bread, suc- 
cor, consolation. 

There is here an important distinction to be made. If 
you have remained hard and insensible at the sight of an- 
other's misery, conscience cries out against you; and yet 
this man who is sufiering, who, perhaps, is ready to die, 
has not the least right over the least part of your fortune, 
were it immense; and, if he use violence for the purpose 
of wresting from you a single penny, he would commit a 
crime. We here meet a new order of duties that do not 
correspond to rights. Man may resort to force in order 
to make his rights respected; he cannot impose on another 
any sacrifice whatever. Justice respects or restores; char- 
ity gives, and gives freely. 

Charity takes from us something in order to give it to 
our fellowmen. If it go so far as to inspire us to renounce 
our dearest interests, it is called devotedness. 

It certainly cannot be said that to be charitable is not 
obligatory. But this obligation must not be regarded as 
precise, as inflexible as the obligation to be just. Charity 
is a sacrifice; and who can find the rule of sacrifice, the 
formula of self-renunciation? For justice, the formula is 
clear — to respect the rights of another. But charity knows 
neither rule nor limit. It transcends all obligation. Its 
beauty is precisely in its liberty. 
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TBUE politics does not depend on more or less well- 
directed historical researches into the profound night 
of a past forever vanished and of which no vestige 
subsists; it rests on the knowledge of human nature. 

Wherever society is, wherever it was, it has for its 
foundations: First, The need that we have of our fellow- 
creatures, and the social instincts that man bears in him- 
self; second. The permanent and indestructible idea and 
sentiment of justice and right. 

Man, feeble and powerless when he is alone, profoundly 
feels the need that he has of the succor of his fellow-creat- 
ures in order to develop his faculties, to embellish his 
life, and even to preserve it. Without reflection, without 
convention, he claims the hand, the experience, the love 
of those whom he sees made like himself. The instinct 
of society is in the first cry of the child that calls for the 
mother* s help without knowing that it has a mother, and 
in the eagerness of the mother to respond to the cries of 
the child. It is in the feelings for others that nature has 
put in us — ^pity, sympathy, benevolence. It is in the at- 
traction of the sexes, in their union, in the love of parents 
for their children, and in the ties of every kind that these 
first ties engender. If Providence has attached so much 
sadness to solitude, so much charm to society, it is be- 
cause society is indispensable for the preservation of man 
and for his happiness, for his intellect and moral devel- 
opment. But if need and instinct begin society, it is jus- 
tice that completes it. 

In the presence of another man, without any external 
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law, without any oompaot, it is salftoient that I know that 
he is a man, that is to say, that he is intelligent and freOi 
in order to know that he has rights, and to know that I 
ought to respect his rights as he ought to respect mine. 
As he is no freer than I am, nor I than he, we recognize 
toward each other equal rights and equal duties. If he 
abuse his force to violate the equality of our rights, I 
know that I have the right to defend myself and make 
myself respected; and if a third party be found between 
us, without any personal interest in the quarrel, he knows 
that it is his right and his duty to use force in order to 
protect the feeble, and even to make the oppressor expiate 
his injustice by a chastisement. Therein is already seen 
entire society with its essential principles — ^justicOi liberty, 
equality, government, and punishment. 

Justice is the guaranty of liberty. True liberty does 
not consist in doing what we will, but in doing what we 
have a right to do. Liberty of passion and caprice would 
have for its consequence the enslavement of the weakest 
to the strongest, and the enslavement of the strongest 
themselves to their unbridled desires. Man is truly free 
in the interior of his consciousness only in resisting pas- 
sion and obeying justice; therein, also, is the type of true 
social liberty. Nothing is falser than the opinion that 
society diminishes our mutual liberty; far from that, it 
secures it, develops it; what it suppresses is not liberty, 
it is its opposite, passion. Society no more injures liberty 
than justice, for society is nothing else than the very idea 
of justice realized. 

In securing liberty, justice secures equality also. If 
men are unequal in physical force and intelligence, they 
are equal in so far as they are free beings, and conse- 
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qnflBtly eqttftUj wortlij of respect. Ail sien, when thej 
bear the flaored character of the monal perBon, are to be 
receded, by the same title, and in the aame degree. 

The limit of liberty w in liberty itself; the limit of 
right is in doty. Liberty is to be respected, provided il 
iajare not the liberty of anotiier. I ought to let yoa do 
'Vfhat you please, but on the condition that no^ng which 
yoa do will injure my liberty. For then, in virtue of my 
right of liberty, I should iiegard myself as obligated to re- 
press the aberrations of your will, in order to protect my 
own and that of others. Society guarantees the liberty of 
each one, and if one citizen attack that of another, he is 
arrested in the name of liberty. For example, religious 
liberty is sacred. You may, in the secret of conscious- 
ness, invent for yourself the most extravagant supersti^ 
tion; but if you wish publicly to inculcate an immoral 
worship, you threaten the liberty and reason of your citi- 
zens: such preaching is interdicted. 

From the necessity of repressing springs the necessity 
of a constituted repressive force. 

Rigorously, this force is in us; for, if I am unjustly 
attacked, I have the right to defend myself. But, in the 
first place, I may not be the strongest; in the second place, 
no one is an impartial judge in his own cause, and what I 
regard or give out as an act of legitimate defence may be 
an act of violence and oppression. 

So the protection of the rights of each one demands an 
impartial and disinterested force that may be superior to 
all particular forces. This disinterested party, armed with 
the power necessary to secure and defend the liberty of 
all, is called government 

The right of government expresses the rights of all 
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and each. It is the right of personal defence transferred 
to a public force, to the profit of common liberty. 

Government is not, then, a power distinct from and 
independent of society; it draws from society its whole 
force. It is not what it has seemed to two opposite 
schools of publicists — to those who sacrifice society to 
government — to those who consider government as the 
enemy of society. If government did not represent so- 
ciety, it would be only a material, illegitimate, and soon 
powerless force; and without government society would be 
a war of all against all. Society makes the moral power 
of government, as government makes the security of so- 
ciety. Pascal is wrong when he says that, not being able 
to make what is just powerful, men have made what is 
powerful just. Government, in principle at least, is pre- 
cisely what Pascal desired — ^justice armed with force. 

It is a sad and false political system that places society 
and governmeat, authority and liberty, in opposition to 
each other, by making them come from two different 
sources, by presenting them as two contrary principles. 
I often hear the principle of authority spoken of as a 
principle apart, independent, deriving from itself its 
force and legitimacy, and consequently made to rule. 
No error is deeper and more dangerous. Thereby it is 
thought to confirm the principle of authority; far from 
that, from it is taken away its solidest foundation. Au- 
thority — that is to say, legitimate and moral authority — is 
nothing else than justice, and justice is nothing else than 
the respect of liberty ; so that there is not therein two dif- 
ferent and contrary opinions, but one and the same prin- 
ciple, of equal certainty and equal grandeur, under all its 
forms and in all its applications. 
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MEXICO AND LOUIS NAPOLEON'S POLICIES 

DELIVERED IN DISCUSSING THE BUDGET IN THE FRENCH LEGISLATIVE 

ASSEMBLY, JUNE a. 1865 

GENTLEMEN— When I last year had the honor 
of addressing you for the first time on the state 
of oar finances, I endeavored to give a retrospec- 
tive viewvof them for the last twenty years, and to show 
from what caoses our expenditure had risen in the last 
few years from about 1,500 millions to nearly 2,800 mil- 
lions. To me ihe oausea are <evideat enoiigh; and had 
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there been any doubt, the propositions now made to us 
would suffice to remove it. Within the last fortnight 860 
millions have been demanded for France in general, and 
250 for Paris; in all, 610 millions. It is said that a law 
is now under consideration in the Council of State demand- 
ing 100 or 200 millions more, making 700 or 800 millions 
in the space of a few weeks. I need not dwell on the 
causes of the increase of our budgets; I will only make 
a concise statement concerning them. I will afterward 
show the financial situation which those causes have pro- 
duced; in short, I will attempt to present a balance sheet 
of our finances. I believe you will agree with me in 
thinking that the causes are these— Since our new insti- 
tutions have diminished the share which our nation took 
in managing its own affairs, it was feared that the activity 
of mind with which I am reproached might be dangerous, 
unless means should be found to occupy the attention of 
the country. These means, sometimes dangerous, always 
odious, have been wars abroad, and enormous expenditure 
and great speculations at home. After great wars came 
small ones — small, if we consider the number of men en- 
gaged, but large if we consider their distance and the seri- 
ous complications they may cause. The war in Mexico 
has already cost ua more than the Italian war, to say 
nothing of the complications it may entail. The war ex- 
penditure has, of course, been met by loans, and the public 
debt has consequently been considerably increased. Next 
come our great public works, an excellent employment for 
the country's savings in time of peace, as every sensible 
man will acknowledge; but we ought to proceed prudently. 
It is a mistake to suppose, as some do, that there need be 
no limit to the application of our savings to public works; 
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mgricaltnre and manafaotures ought to have their share, 
and if only a portion should be employed by the State in 
improving roads, canals, and other means of communica- 
tion, still less should be devoted to the mere embellish- 
ment of towns. It is certainly necessary to widen the 
streets and improve the salubrity of cities, but there is 
no necessity for such vast changes as have been operated 
in Paris, where, as I think, all reasonable limits have been 
exceeded. The contagion of example is to be feared. The 
proverb says that he who commits one folly is wise. If 
Paris only were to be rebuilt, I should not have much to 
say against it, but you know what La Fontaine wittily 
says: 

'*Tout bourgeois yeut b&tir comme le grand Beigneur, 
Tout petit prince a des ambassadeurs, 
Tout marquis yeut avoir des pages." 

The glory of the Prefect of the Seine has troubled the 
repose of all the prefects. The Prefect of the Seine has 
rebuilt the Tuileries, and the Prefect of the Bouches-du- 
fihdne wants to have his Tuileries also. Last year the 
Minister of State answered me that only a trifling expen- 
diture was intended, not more than six millions; bnt it 
appears from the debates of the Council-General that the 
expense will be twelve or fourteen millions, and some per- 
sons say as much as twenty millions. I know that the Pre- 
fect of the Bouches-da-Bbdne is a senator; but if it takes 
twelve millions to build him a residence, that is a large 
sum. All the other prefects will be eager to follow his 
example, as the Prefect of Lisle has already. The sub- 
prefects, also, will want new residences and new furniture. 
Where would all this lead to? The Minister of Public 
Works, full of glory, must have more oonsideratioQ for 
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the cares of the Minister of Finance. Bat here we have 
a new Minister of Public Works with a new glory to 
make, and demands for millions multiply. The Minister 
of Finance defends himself as best he can, but appears to 
be conquered; he might resist by resigning, certainly; but 
that is a means borrowed from past days. A compromise 
is at last effected. To spare the Treasury, one hundred 
millions are to be obtained by selling part of the state 
forests. For this, however, your consent is necessary; 
but the matter is settled in principle, and the public do- 
main will supply the funds which the Treasury refuses. 
By whom is this torrent of expenditure to be arrested? 
By yourselves, gentlemen; your wisdom, patriotism, and 
courage can alone achieve the task. Your responsibility 
is great, especially in financial matters; in politics, your 
powers may be contested to a certain extent; but in ques- 
tions of finance they are undisputed. In finances, you, 
therefore, are responsible for everything. It is time to 
halt in this course of expenditure, and not to imitate 
those sinners who are always talking of reforming and 
after all die in final impenitence. 

We are often told that financial science is obscure; but 
the assertion is untrue. Sciences are never obscure, except 
through the dulness of those who expound them, or the 
charlatanism of those who assume a false air of profundity. 
I will take my examples from private life. Let us suppose 
two fathers, one methodical, strict, and somewhat morose; 
the other easy and good-natured. The former will regulate 
his expenditure according to his income, and fix limits 
which he will not pass; during the year this may cause 
some unpleasantness to himself and his family, but when 
settling day comes he has neither anxiety nor embarrass- 
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meni. The latter takes no such precautions; he passes 
qnietlj through the year, restricting neither his own ex- 
penditure nor that of his family; but when he settles his 
accounts he finds that he has exceeded his income, and is 
obliged to encroach on his capital to pay his debts; and 
thus goes on from year to year with ever-increasing em- 
barrassment till ruin stares him in the face. The stern 
father, meanwhile, has preserved or even increased his 
estate, and taught his children that which will be useful 
to them through life. As in private life, so it is in public 
affairs. Statesmen have the same passions as other men, 
and it is only by resisting these passions that they can 
save the state. I will now apply these reflections to our 
finances. What is the principle which governs their ad- 
ministration? You have five budgets, and I will show the 
consequences of this multiplicity. First, there is the ordi- 
nary one, which ranges from 1,370 to 1,780 millions; this 
year it is 1,700 millions. Then there is a special budget 
for the departments and communes, varying from 230 to 
240 millions. Next comes the extraordinary budget, from 
120 to 140 millions. But that is not all. As the budget is 
voted a year beforehand, all expenses have not been fore- 
seen, and at the end of the year a rectificative budget of 
100 millions is required: so that the total budget exceeds 
2,200 millions. Then, when the final settlement comes, it 
is found that certain expenses have exceeded the credits 
voted, while other credits have not been employed; the 
latter are made set-offs against the former, but there is al- 
ways a balance required of from twenty to eighty millions 
which has to be voted by special laws. The budget is thus 
raised to 2,200 millions or more; in 1863 it was 2,292 mil- 
lions. Such is the figure we reach with our five budgets; 
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and then, like the father aboye mentioned, we have to 
strike the final balance. This is done bj the Oourt of Ao- 
counts, and when the resalt is submitted to the Chamber, 
if there be an excess of expenditure, the floating debt hi 
increased by so much. Last year you made a loan of MD 
millions, and it will be exhausted next year. This is how 
the budget has risen to between 2,200 and 2,800 millions. 
Last year M. de Yuitry, President of the Council of Stata^ 
told me that it would be a childish expedient to divide the 
budgets for the purpose of deceiving the Chamber as to 
their total amount, seeing that the general situation might 
be ascertained by adding together a few figures. I replied 
that it took me two months to make those additions, and, 
if I mistake not, the reporter has found three months to be 
necessary this year, though he had numerous documents 
at his disposal, which those who are not members of the 
committee have never seen. Your reporter, indeed, has had 
confidential communications from the Ministry of FinancOi 
which inform him of things he cannot repeat to us. We 
have Dot the . information we ought to have, and yet the 
reporter required three months- to work the little sum in 
addition, to which the President of the Council of State 
alluded. It has been said: ^^Calumniatel Calumniatel 
some of your calumnies are sure to remain.'* We may 
say: ^'Dissimulate! Dissimulate I something is sure to re- 
main P' We will now see whether the plan of dividing the 
budget is not a means of creating illusions as to the true 
amount of the expenditure. The honorable M. Gouin yes- 
terday said that the budget was really 1,671 millions. 
When the law of accounts comes before us, that budget 
will be 2,800 millions. Were there any good reason for 
thus dividing the budget I would not object to it. Why 
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Bhotdd thera be one budget for the state and another for 
the departments and commanes, when all the expendi- 
ture is paid from the same treasury and made under the 
same responsibility ? Separate budgets may be reasonable 
enough in Austria, which contains distinct kingdoms and 
provinces, but there is nothing to justify them in France. 
Then, there is another illusion, that of the ordinary and 
extraordinary budgets. When thousands of millions were 
concerned, as in the first establishment of railways, there 
was some reason for an extraordinary budget; but when 
the expenditure is only for ameliorations which may be 
effected gradually, it can only tend to dissimulate real 
expenses. The extraordinary budget contains the expen- 
diture for repairs, which must always be a permanent item; 
why should it, then, not be put in the ordinary budget? 
I also see in it sums of five and six millions for the Minis- 
try of War, which ought certainly to be considered ordi- 
nary expenditure. In the extraordinary budget of the 
marine I see a sum of twelve and one-half millions for 
the arsenals, which ought certainly to be considered an 
ordinary item. But we are told that it was required for 
the transformation of our navy into ironclads. I have seen 
three of these transformations in the course of forty years, 
and therefore see no reason for calling it an extraordinary 
expenditure. 

In the Ministry of Public Works I find five millions for 
improving the high roads, but all such outlay has hitherto 
been considered ordinary expenditure. Then comes the 
large sum of thirty-three millions for payments to railways 
as guarantee of interest, but some parts of these payments 
will last eighty years, other parts twenty and forty years, 
and therefore ought to be in the ordinary budget. The 
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only use of the extraordinary budget seems to be to make 
the ordinary budget appear less, and give it a more favor- 
able appearance when compared with the ordinary revenue. 
M. G-ouin says that our ordinary budget being 1,900 mil* 
lions and our revenue of the same amount, there is aa 
equilibrium. But even when viewed in that light, there 
is still a deficit of thirty millions. The division into ordi« 
nary and extraordinary budgets serves to put the real re- 
ceipts in comparison with what are called ordinary ex- 
penses. As to the other expenses, they are met by instai- 
ments or other means. The rectificative budget also serves 
to diminish the apparent amount of the ordinary budget 
The system of rectificative budgets is justified by alleging 
the impossibility of providing for all necessary expenditure 
a year in advance. I admit the necessity of supplementary 
credits; but even to justify them the expenditure to which 
they correspond ought to be really expenses in some degree 
expected. An eminent member of the Old Chamber, li. Le 
Pelletier d'Aulnay, was a severe critic of supplementary 
credits. But I repeat that the grand principle of such 
credits is the unforeseen. We have the rectificative budget 
of 1865. Well, gentlemen, read it and see if it is corn- 
posed of expenses impossible to foresee. Out of eighty 
millions there are sixty for the occupation of Borne, for 
Cochin China, and for Mexico. Can it be said that last 
year nobody foresaw that we should have to pay all this 
in the present year? And, doubtless, the Ministw of 
Finance last year never anticipated that he should have 
to remove the poet-office to the Bue de Bivoli, for which 
he is now obliged to ask six millions. Was I nol| there- 
fore, right in calling the rectificative budget an extracnrdinaiy 
budget deferred ? The expenses of this budget are met by 
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augmentations of receipts — sometimes, but not always, real- 
ized; bj the Mexican securities, the great resource of the 
moment; and, lastly, by annulments. Then comes the 
liquidation, when fresh expenses are discovered, ordinarily 
discharged by annulments, but these last are found to be 
exhausted. That is the way in which a budget of 1,900 
millions is swelled to one of 2,200 or 2,300 millions. The 
form in which a budget is presented is of great importance; 
the present system enables people to say that we are nearly 
in equilibrium when we are very far removed from it. Let 
ua take as an example the last three years. The budget 
of 1862, voted in 1861, was composed of 1,777 millions for 
state expenses, and 125 millions for communal and depart- 
mental outlay — 1,902 millions in all for the ordinary bud- 
get; the extraordinary was sixty-seven millions — in all 
1,969 millions. In 1862 there came the rectificative budget, 
which added 198 millions, accounted for by the great cost 
of the Mexican expedition, and of the check at Puebla, so 
gloriously repaired. 

The liquidation arrived in 1868 ; and it was found neces- 
sary to add from forty-nine to fifty millions, carrying the 
whole expenditure to 2,212 millions. The budget of 1868, 
voted in 1862, was composed of 1,721 millions for state ex- 
penses and 217 millions for communal and departmental, 
besides 121 millions for the extraordinary budget — total, 
2,061 millions; and the rectificative budget and liquidation 
raised that amount to 2,292 millions — the highest figure we 
have yet known. The budget of 1864 showed 2,105 millions 
aa ordinary, and 185 as rectificative— total, 2,240 millions, 
•welled by the liquidation to 2,260 or 2,270 millions. The 
budget for 1865 was last year voted at a figure of 2,100 
millions; the rectifioative budget, which we are now dis- 
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OQSsing, has added eighty-eight millions, thus raising the 
figure to 2,188 millions, and leading to the belief that the 
total will exceed 2,200 millions. The bndget of 1865 will 
be smaller than the preeedingi for the reason that the 
Mexican expenses have diminished. I am aware that 
the Minister of Finance woald gladly see a deduction in 
our expenditure, but the Minister of Public Works is fond 
of renown, and it is always difficult to find the Minister 
who pays and the one who spends in perfect accord. In 
the present case they seem to have arranged matters at the 
expense of a third party, purely passive — ^I mean the sink- 
ing fund. Allow me to say a few words on that topic. 
When the state borrows 100 millions there is an annual 
expense of five millions incurred to pay the interest, and 
one million more is added to redeem the whole debt. At 
this rate such a debt could only be extinguished in one 
hundred years, and that would be bankruptcy. 

When I was studying finance under the auspices of that 
great financier, Baron Louis, I came to the conclusion that 
to defer for a period beyond thirty years the extinction of 
a debt was tantamount to deferring it indefinitely. Bat how 
can a debt be extinguished in a little over thirty years 7 By 
leaving in the possession of the sinking fund the million 
of redeemed Bentes; the next year it can redeem 1,060,000 
francs Bentes, and thus by force of compound interest the 
object may be attained in somewhat over thirty years. Oar 
laws have made the extinction of the public debt by a sink- 
iog f and obligatory. The dotation for that purpose has be- 
come a sacred thing; bat not so the redeemed Bentes — ^they 
can be annulled. And as the spirit of the law implies re- 
demption when the prices are high, it is scarcely jast to the 
holder of Bentes purchased, perhaps, at etghty-foar, to 
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imburse him at sixty-seven. But what is the budget that 
has been made by annulling the sixty-five millions of re- 
deemed Bentes? The advantage of the measure has not 
been complete; for out of that sum it was necessary to allot 
six or seven millions to the sinking fund and seven to the 
ordinary budget, so that fifty millions only remained to es- 
tablish the budget of 1,700 millions; then there were 286 
tor departmental expenses — in all, 1,986 millions for the 
ordinary budget. Then comes the extraordinary one. The 
Minister of Public Works is not content with the 119 mil- 
lions which he got last year, but asks for 141, and the com- 
mittee makes it 162; but 1,936 millions for the ordinary 
budget and 152 for the extraordinary make 2,088. Such 
is the budget of 1866, without counting the reotificative 
budget, which will infallibly come. Now, I will ask you, 
have you 2,088 millions of receipt in prospect 7 I maintain 
that you have not ; that there is a deficit of at least two 
hundred millions. We are told, indeed, that the sum total 
of expenses can be reduced; I only hope it may. I cannot, 
however, agree with M. G-arnier Pagds as to the facile sup- 
pression of a variety of taxes. There appear to me but four 
chapters in which savings can be realized — Mexico, if you 
evacuate it; public works, if you restrict them within 
bounds; the army, if it really can be reduced; and the 
sinking fund, if the principle of it, as some say, is really 
an effete and antiquated theory. The evacuation of Mexico 
will perhaps wound the susceptibilities of the government. 
But let me remind the Chamber of the admirable language 
held by M. de Oaulaincourt, Duke of Vicence, to Napo- 
leon I., at Dresden, in 1818. ''Sire,'' said he, ''conclude 
this peace; your amour propre may suffer, but not your 
glory; for your glory is that of France, and it is in no 
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way tarnished bj the proposals that have been made to 
you." I wish, then, to hold the same language to you. 
Let us imitate Spain in her conduct regarding San Do- 
mingo, since her amour propre did not hinder her from 
desisting from a fault which would cost her blood and 
treasure without any chance of success. By evacuating 
Mexico, you may save about fifty millions per annum. 
Again, by a judicious restriction of public works you may 
realize savings to an extent of twenty, thirty, and in time 
of fifty millions annually. But with respect to economizing 
in the army and in the sinking fund I feel considerable 
doubts. Can there be any notable reduction of our army 
expenditure? I think not. In 1830 my friends on the left 
of the Chamber demanded such a reduction, but without 
success, as the army was not diminished, but increased from 
280,000 to 850,000 men. Personally, I share the opinion 
of Marshal Soult, who thought an effective force of from 
860,000 to 880,000 men absolutely necessary. The figure 
was, indeed, reduced for a moment to 320,000, and what 
happened in 1840 ? That it was suddenly raised to 500,000 
men, and at an enormous cost. The year 1848 arrived, and 
the effective was carried to 420,000, and continued so for 
two years. I come now to the empire. Believe me, I am 
far from wishing to put the august prince who now occupies 
the throne in contradiction with himself, but desire merely 
to cite facts. Prince Louis Napoleon had often in his works 
applauded the Prussian system, and affirmed that an army 
of 200,000 men with a strong reserve was quite sufficient for 
France. Since he has become emperor we are every day 
told that France cannot do with less than 400,000 soldiers. 
Thus it is that every one talks of reductions in the army 
before attaining to power, but power once gained nobody 
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Mrries them oat. OentlemeD, I do not hold this language 
for the fsake of making myself popular with the Frenoh 
people. The real fact is that promises are often made of 
which circumstances preyent the fulfilment. For the dif- 
ferent foreign services you will always have 100,000 men 
out of the country, and if you then take the figure of the 
non-effectives at 60,000, out of the 400,000 you will have 
860,000 for our immense territory at home. What is the 
state of neighboring countries? In Prussia the crown ac- 
cepts a fearful conflict with the Parliament in order to 
maintain an effective force of 200,000 men; Austria has 
400,000; Russia from 600,000 to 700,000. Those only who 
have not studied the subject are capable of calling for re- 
duction. A soldier under arms costs about 430 francs a 
year; suppress 60,000 men, and what will be the economy 
realized ? About twenty -one millions. Such an economy 
is certainly not to be condemned; but nothing on a large 
scale can be realized without inducing, by negotiation, all 
the great powers to modify their military systems. Nor do 
I think there is any chance of success as long as Austria 
continues restless about Yenetia, as long as Prussia aima 
at dominating all the small German states, and as long as 
Bussia shall choose to retain Poland and foster her designs 
upon the East. I conclude, then, that any serious reduction 
of the army is impossible. 

I must now say a few words on the sinking fund. There 
is a certain school which affirms that public debts are not 
disquieting, but even advantageous, and that England is 
happy in having so large a debt, as so many creditors are 
interested in her prosperity. Such may be the reasoning of 
merchants of Rotterdam or Marseilles at the sight of their 
quays covered with merchandise. ^'Oh, what splendid com- 
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mercel'' they might exclaim; but if the bales contained 
goods which they could not pay for, they would change 
their note. A good financial market ought to be filled 
with goods representing the debts of other people. It is 
good here to cite the example of the United States. They 
redeemed the whole of their debt; and well it was for them, 
for they were thus enabled to find 20,000 million francs to 
pay for the reSstablishment of the American Union. I do 
not, however, wish you to redeem all your debt, but to 
diminish it. Public debts are like the lakes at the foot 
of great mountains; nature does not empty them; but, after 
the snows and rains of winter and spring, she diminishes 
gradually the mass of water by the dry heats of summer. 
Debts must be paid off in peace, so that we may be able 
to borrow when war comes. The government ought to buy 
up a part of the debt, were it only to afford the State 
creditors a certainty of finding a market for their securi- 
ties, which they cannot unless the State maintains its credit. 
The English Government, after long neglecting the sinking 
fund, has now decided to buy up every year seventy-five 
millions (of francs) of the public debt, but yet Mr. Glad- 
stone tells the Parliament that he does not think that sum 
sufficient, and apologized for not having done more. But 
you, who have done nothing in that way for ten years, now 
tell us that you have fulfilled your duties. When we are 
told that the sinking fund, after being entered as expendi- 
ture, is then entered as receipts, the result is the same as if 
a private individual, after laying aside 1,000 francs to pay 
his creditors, should spend them before the year was out. 
I have now gone through the several means of economy 
proposed; but, with regard to the sinking fund, I must say 
that not to have effected any reduction of the debt for ten 
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years, and to oontinne fifteen years longer in the same course 
as proposed, is, if I may be allowed the expression, walking 
blindfold on to bankruptcy. I know you do not intend to 
do so; but it would be prudent not to incur the risk. As 
to any great economy in the army, I do not see how it is 
to be accomplished. In fact the only means of realizing 
any economy are, in my opinion, the evacuation of Mexico 
and the restriction of public works. Now, to draw out the 
balance, have you the 2,088 millions required for your three 
budgets 7 If you have, go on; if not, begin at once to econ- 
omize. All your resources amount to only 1,901 millions, 
so that you still want 182 millions. Against that sum you 
set 127 millions from the sinking fund, eighteen millions of 
supposed surplus on the budget of 1865, in which the com- 
mittee has no faith; with 27,400,000 francs from the Mexi- 
can indemnity, seven or eight millions from Cochin China, 
and other receipts of small amount. This is all you have 
toward the 182 millions. But shall you get the 27,400,000 
francs from Mexico? You inserted in the budget of 1864 
fifty-four millions of Mexican securities, which were calcu- 
lated at sixty-three, but are now worth only forty-four. 
Will you sell them at that price? This resource having 
failed in the budget of 1864, how can you expect to be 
paid the twenty-seven millions of 1865? The Minister of 
Finance has also taken twenty-two millions from the Army 
Dotation Fund, but that cannot be regarded as receipts. In 
fine, you have only 1,904 millions of receipts, and your ex- 
penditure amounts habitually to between 2,200 and 2,800 
millions, and this deficit you only cover by means of the 
sinking fund and chimerical receipts. It will never do for 
the State thus to represent the finances to be flourishing 
when they are not, like the directors of certain joint-stock 
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companies, who distribute dividends which the state of their 
affairs does not justify. Be sure of one thing; when you 
engage in unlimited expenditure, apparently unaware of the 
course you are taking, it is our duty to tell you that you 
are on the road to ruin. You will be obliged either to fail 
in the engagements you have contracted in the name of 
Franoei or to have recourse to excessive taxation. I ask 
your pardon for speaking so warmly, but it is impossible 
to treat a graver or more interesting subject. I repeat that 
you are running toward the double rock, either of failing in 
your engagements, or of rendering inevitable the imposition 
of onerous taxes which may give rise to deplorable divi- 
sions. I adjure you to reflect most seriously on this state 
of afiEairs. You are on the brink of a financial gulf if you 
persist in the present course. I ask pardon for distressing 
you, but it is my duty to tell you the truth, and I tell it, 
whatever the result may be. 



VICTOR HUGO 



inCTOB BJJQO was bora in 1802, and, aa he did not die nntU 1886, was 
an eye-witnesB of all the political IraDsformationa through which France 
has passed in the nineteenth century. At first a Bonapartist, he was for a while 
a Royalist, but, ultimately, became a Republican, and so remained during tlie 
greater part of his life. He began to write in his school days and continued to 
practice the art of composition until he had passed his eightieth year. We are 
indebted to him for epic poems, odes, ballads, tragedies, melodramas, novels, 
criticisms and works of travel, besides speeches and political pamphlets. The 
■o-called ''History of a Grime*' belongs in the last-named category. Even his 
literary style was oratorical, and, consequently, his speeches are admirably 
framed. Of the two which we here reproduce, the commemorative address 
on Balssac was delivered when Hugo was forty-eight years old, while he was 
seventy-six when he pronounced the oration on the centennial of Voltaire's 
death. 

ON THE CENTENNIAL OF VOLTAIRE'S DEATH 

DELIVERED AT PARIS. MAY y>, x8i6 

ONE hundred years ago to-day a man died I He died 
immortal, laden with years, with labors, and with 
the most illustrious and formidable of responsibili- 
ties — the responsibility of the human conscience informed 
and corrected. He departed amid the curses of the past and 
the blessings of the future — and these are the two superb 
forms of glory I — dying amid the acclamations of his con- 
temporaries and of posterity, on the one hand, and on the 
other with the hootings and hatreds bestowed by the im- 
placable past on those who combat it. He was more than 
a man — he was an epoch I He bad done his work; he had 
fulfilled the mission evidently chosen for him by the Su- 
preme Willi which manifests itself as visibly in the laws 
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of destiny as in the laws of natare. The eighty -four years 
he had lived bridge over the interval between the apogee 
of the Monarchy and the dawn of the Bevolation. At his 
birth, Louis XIY. still reigned; at his death Louis XYL 
had already mounted the throne. So that his cradle saw 
the last rays of the great throne and his coffin the first 
gleams from the great abyss. . • . 

The court was full of festivities; Versailles was radiant; 
Paris was ignorant; and meanwhile, through religious feroc- 
ity, judges killed an old man on the wheel and tore out 
a child's tongue for a song. Confronted by this frivolous 
and dismal society, Voltaire alone, sensible of all the forces 
marshalled against him— -oourt, nobility, finance; that un- 
conscious power, the blind multitude; that terrible magis- 
tracy, so oppressive for the subject, so docile for the mas- 
ier, crushing and flattering, kneeling on the people befove 
the king; that clergy, a sinister medley of hypocrisy and 
fanaticism — Voltaire alone declared war against this coali- 
tion of all social iniquities — against that great and formi- 
dable world. He accepted battle with it. What was his 
weapon 7 That which has the lightness of the wind and the 
force of a thunderbolt — a pen. With that weapon Voltaire 
fought, and with that he conquered! Let us salute thai 
memory 1 He conquered I He waged a splendid warfare 
— ^the war of one alone against all — the grand war of mind 
against matter, of reason against prejudice; a war for the 
just against the unjust, for the oppressed against the op- 
pressor, the war of goodness, the war of kindness I He had 
the tenderness of a woman and the anger of a hero. Bit 
was a great mind and an immense heart He eonqaered 
the old code, the ancient dogma I He conquered the feudal 
lord| the Gk)ihio ]udge» the Soman priest He bestowed 
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on the populftce the dignity of the people! He taught, 
pacified, civilized! He fought for Sirven and Montbailly 
as for Calas and Labarre. Regardless of menaces, insults, 
persectLtions, calumny, exile, he was indefatigable and im- 
movable. He overcame violence by a smile, despotism by 
sarcasm, infallibility by irony, obstinacy by perseverance, 
ignorance by truth! I have just uttered the word *' smile," 
and I pause at it! **To smile!" That is Voltaire. Let us 
repeat it — pacification is the better part of philosophy. In 
Voltaire the equilibrium was speedily restored. Whatever 
his just anger, it passed off. The angry Voltaire always 
gives place to the Voltaire of calmness; and then in that 
profound eye appears his smile. That smile is wisdom — 
that smile, I repeat, is Voltaire. It sometimes goes as far 
as a laugh, but philosophic sadness tempers it. It mocks 
the strong, it caresses the weak. Disquieting the oppressor, 
it reassures the oppressed. It becomes raillery against the 
great; pity for the little! Ah! let that smile sway us, for 
it had in it the rays of the dawn. It was an illumination 
for truth, for justice, for goodness, for the worthiness of the 
useful. It illuminated the inner stronghold of superstition. 
The hideous things it is salutary to see, he showed. It was 
a smile, fruitful as well as luminous! The new society, the 
desire for equality and concession; that beginning of frater- 
nity called tolerance, mutual goodwill, the just accord of 
men and right, the recognition of reason as the supreme 
law, the effacing of prejudices, serenity of soul, the spirit 
of indulgence and pardon, harmony and peace — behold what 
has resulted from that grand smile! On the day — ^undoubt- 
edly close at hand — when the identity of wisdom and clem- 
ency will be recognized, when the amnesty is proclaimed, 
I say ill — ^yonder in the stars Voltaire will smile. 
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Between two seryantB of humanity who appeared at one 
thousand eight hundred years' interval, there is a mysteri- 
ous relation. To combat Pharisaism, unmask impostaiei 
overturn tyrannies, usurpations, prejudices, fahehoods, su- 
perstitions — ^to demolish the temple in order to rebuild it 
— that is to say, to substitute the true for the &lse, attack 
the fierce magistracy, the sanguinary priesthood; to scourge 
the money changers from the sanctuary; to reclaim tiie 
heritage of the disinherited; to protect the weak, poor, 
suffering and crushed; to combat for the persecuted and 
oppressed — such was the war of Jesus Christ I And what 
man carried on that war? It was Toltaire! The evsD- 
gelical work had for its complement the philosophic work; 
the spirit of mercy commenced, the spirit of tolenwce 
continued, let us say it with a sentiment of profound 
respect: Jesus wept — Voltaire smiled. From diat divine 
tear and that human smile sprang the mildness ot existing 
civilization. . . . 

Alas! the present moment, worthy as it is of admiration 
and respect, has still its dark side. There are still clouds 
on the horizon; the tragedy of the peoples is not played 
out; war still raises its head over this august festival of 
peace. Princes for two years have persisted in a fatal mis- 
understanding; their discord is an obstacle to ourconcord| 
and they are ill-inspired in condemning us to witness the 
contrast This contrast brings us back to Voltaire. Amid 
these threatening events let ns be more peaceful than ever. 
Let us bow before this great death, this great life, this great 
living spirit. Let as bend before ibis venerated sepoldirel 
Let us ask counsel of him whose Ufe, useful to mmi, expired 
a hundred years ago, bnt whose work is immortal. Let lui 
ask counsel of other mighty thinkers, auxiliaries of thia 
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glorioas Voltaire — of Jean Jacques, Diderot, Montesquieu! 
Let as stop the shedding of human blood. £noagh, des- 
pots I Barbarism still exists. Let philosophy protest. Let 
the eighteenth century succor the nineteenth. The philoso- 
phers, our predecessors, are the apostles of truth. Let ua 
invoke these illustrious phantoms that, face to face with 
monarchies thinking of war, they may proclaim the right 
of man to life, the right of conscience to liberty, the sover- 
eignty of reason, the sacredness of labor, the blessedness 
of peace I And since night issues from thrones, let light 
emanate from the tombs. 



ON HONORE DE BALZAC 

THE man who now goes down into this tomb is one 
of those to whom public grief pays homage. 

In our day all fictions have vanished. The eye 
is fixed not only on the heads that reign, but on heads 
that think, and the whole country is moved when one of 
those heads disappears. To-day we have a people in black 
because of the death of the man of talent: a nation in 
mourning for a man of genius. 

Gentlemen, the name of Balzac will be mingled in the 
luminous trace our epoch will leave across the future. 

Balzac was one of that powerful generation of writers 
d the nineteenth century who came after Napoleon, as the 
Illustrious Pleiad of the seventeenth century came after 
Richelieu — ^as if in the development of civilization there 
were a law which gives conquerors by the intellect as 
Buccessors to conquerors by the sword. 

Balzac was one of the first among the greatest, one of 
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the higliest among tlie best. This is not the plaee to tell 
all that constituted this splendid and soyereign intelligence. 
All his books form but one book — a book living, laminooB, 
profound, where one sees coming and going and marchiog 
and moving, with I know not what of the formidable aad 
terrible, mixed with the real, all our contemporary tnyiliSBa* 
tion — a marvellous book which the poet entitled *^a comedy" 
and which he could have called history; which takes all ^ 
forms and all style, which surpasses Tacitus and Suetonius; 
which traverses Beaumarchais and reaches Rabelais — a book 
which realizes observation and imagination, which lavishea 
the true, the esoteric, the commonplace, the trivial, the ma- 
terial, and which at times through all realities, swiftly and 
grandly rent away, allows us all at once a glimpse of a most 
sombre and tragic ideal. Unknown to himself whether he 
wished it or not, whether he consented or not, the author 
of thiB immenee and 8ti»age work is one of the rtroug raoe 
of Revolutionist writers. Balzac goes straight to the goaL 
Body to body he seizes modern society; from all he wrests 
something, from these an illusion, from those a hope; front 
one a catchword, from another a mask. He ransacked vioei 
he dissected passion. He searched out and sounded man, 
soul, heart, entrails, brain — the abyss that each one has 
within himself. And by grace of his free and vigorous 
nature; by a privilege of the intellect of our time, whieh| 
having seen revolutions face to face, can see more clearly 
the destiny of humanity and comprehend Providence better 
— BtAtBac redeemed himself smiling and severe from those 
formidable studies which produced melancholy in Molidra 
and misanthropy in Rousseau. 

This is what he has accomplished among us, tiiis is the 
^work which be Iumb left us— a wg^ lofty and so!idr-Hi maanr 
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ment robustly piled in layers of granite, from the height of 
which hereafter his renown shall shine in splendor. Great 
men make their own pedestal, the future will be answerable 
for the statue. 

His death stupefied Paris I Only a few months ago he 
had come back to France. Feeling that he was dying, 
he wished to see his country again, as one who would 
embrace his mother on the eve of a distant voyage. His 
life was short, but full, more filled with deeds than days. 

Alas! this powerful worker, never fatigued, this philoso- 
pher, this thinker, this poet, this genius, has lived among 
us that life of storm, of strife, of quarrels and combats, 
common in all times to all great men. To-day he is at 
peace. He escapes contention and hatred. On the same 
day he enters into glory and the tomb. Hereafter beyond 
the clouds, which are above our heads, he will shine among 
the stars of his country. All you who are here, are you not 
tempted to envy him ? 

Whatever may be our grief in presence of such a loss, 
let us accept these catastrophes with resignation! Let us 
accept in it whatever is distressing and severe; it is good 
perhaps, it is necessary perhaps, in an epoch like ours, that 
from time to time the great dead shall communicate to 
spirits, devoured with scepticism and doubt, a religious 
fervor. Providence knows what it does when it puts the 
people face to face with the supreme mystery and when 
it gives them death to reflect on — death which is supreme 
equality, as it is also supreme liberty. Providence knows 
what it does, since it is the greatest of all instructors. 

There can be but austere and serious thoughts in all 
hearts when a sublime spirit makes its majestic entrance 
into another life, when one of those beings who have long 

Vol. TIT.— t 11— Orations 
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soared above the crowd on the visible wings of genius, 
spreading all at once other wings which we did not see, 
plunges swiftly into the unknown. 

Ko, it is not the unknown; no, I have said it on another 
sad occasion and I shall repeat it to-day; no, it is not night, 
it is light. It is not the end, it is the beginning I It is not 
extinction, it is eternity I Is it not true, my hearers, such 
tombs as this demonstrate immortality ? In presence of the 
illustrious dead, we feel more distinctly the divine destiny 
of that intelligence which traverses the earth to suffer and 
to purify itself — which we call man. 
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1EAN BAFTISTE HENRI LACORDAIBB is celebrated for hiB eloqaenoe, 

^ and for the openness and boldness with which, without conceding any point 
of the Catholic creed, he endeavored to meet modem rationalism on its own 
groands. Born near Dijon, Ifaj 12, 1802, he was educated for the law. He 
abandoned the law for theology in 1824, and was ordained a priest in 1827. 
Becoming one of the leaders of CSatholic Liberalism in France, in 1830 h* 
was made associate editor of the Progressivist paper '*L'Avenir.'* Retiring 
from Journalism through inability to please both himself and the Pontifical 
Court at Rome, he became famous by his sermons at Notre Dame, and hf 
philosophical works, and was elected to the Academy In 1860. He died 
November 22, 1861. 



"THE SACRED CAUSE OF THE HUMAN RACE" 

PANEGYRIC OF DANIEL O'CONNELL, AT NOTRE DAME. PARIS. 1847 

HE claiming of rights" was for O'Connell the prin- 
ciple of force against tyranny. In fact, there is in 
right, as in all that is true, a real, an eternal, and 
an indestructible power, which can only disappear when 
right is no longer even named. Tyranny would be in- 
vincible, were it to succeed in destroying with its name 
the idea of right, in creating silence in the world in re- 
gard to right. It endeavors at least to approach that ab- 
solute term, and to lessen, by all the means of violence 
and corruption, the expression of justice. As long as a 
just soul remains, with boldness of speech, despotism is 

restless, troubled, fearing that eternity is conspiring against 
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it. The rest is indifferent, or at least alarms it bat little. 
Do joa appeal to arms against it? It is but a battle. To 
a riot? It is bat a matter of police. Violence is of time,- 
right is heaven-born. What dignity, what force, there is 
in the right which speaks with calmness, with candor, with 
sincerity, from the heart of a good man I Its natare is con- 
tagions; as soon as it is heard, the soul recognizes and em- 
braces it; a moment sometimes suffices for a whole people 
to proclaim it and bend before it. It is said, no doubt, that 
the claiming of right is not always possible, and that there 
are times and places when oppression has become so in- 
veterate that the language of right is as chimerical as its 
reality. It may be so; but this was not the position of 
O'Connell and of his country. O'Connell and Ireland 
could speak, write, petition, associate, elect magistrates 
and representatives.. The rights of Ireland were despised, 
but not disarmed; and in this condition the doctrine of 
O'Connell was that of Christianity and reason: Liberty 
is a work of virtue, a holy work, and consequently an in- 
tellectual work. 

But ** rights must be claimed with perseverance. *' The 
emancipation of a people is not the work of a day; it in- 
fallibly encounters in the ideas, the passions, the interests, 
and the ever-intricate interweaving of human things, a 
thousand obstacles accumulated by time and which time 
alone is able to remove, provided that its coarse be aided 
by a parallel and an interrupted action. We must not, 
said O'Connell, simply speak to-day and to-morrow; write, 
petition, assemble to-day and to-morrow; we must continue 
to speak, write, petition, assemble, until the object is attained 
and right is satisfied. We must exhaust the patience of in- 
justice and force the hand of Providence. You hear, gen- 
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tlemen; this is not the school of desires vain and without 
virtue; it is the school of souls tempered for good, who 
know its price and do not wonder that it is great. O'Gon- 
nell, indeed, has given to his lessons the sanction of hia 
example; what he said, he did, and no life has ever been, 
even to its last moment, more indefatigable and better filled 
than his own. He labored before the future with the cer- 
tainty which inspires the present; he was never surprised 
or discontented at not obtaining his end ; he knew that he 
should not attain it daring his life — he doubted it at least — 
and by the ardor of his actions it might have been supposed 
that he had but another step and another day before him. 
Who will count the number of assemblies in which he spoke 
and over which he presided, the petitions dictated by him, 
his journeys, his plans, his popular triumphs, and that in- 
expressible arsenal of ideas and facts which compose the 
fabulous tissue of his seventy-two years ? He was the Her- 
cules of liberty. 

To perseverance in claiming rights he joined a condi- 
tion which always appeared to him to be of sovereign im- 
portance, it was that of being an ** irreproachable organ of 
this work"; and to explain this maxim by his conduct we 
see from the first that, as he understood it, every servant 
of liberty must claim it equally and efficaciously for all, 
not only for his party, but for the adverse party; not only 
for his religion, but for all; not only for his country, but 
for the whole world. Mankind is one, and its rights are 
everywhere the same, even when the exercise of them dif- 
fers according to the state of morals and minds. Whoever 
excepts a single man in his claim for right, whoever con- 
sents to the servitude of a single man, black or white, were 
it even but for a hair of his head unjustly bound, he is 
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not a sincere man, and he does not merit to combat for the 
sacred cause of the human race. The public conscience will 
always reject the man who demands exclusive liberty, or 
even who is indifferent about the rights of others; for ex- 
clusive liberty is but a privilege, and the liberty which is 
indifferent about others is but a treason. We remark a 
nation, having arrived at a certain development of its 
social institutions, stopping short or even retrograding. 
Do not ask the reason. Tou may be sure that in the 
heart of that people there has been some secret sacrifice 
of right, and that the seeming defenders of its liberty, in- 
capable of desiring liberty for others than themselves, have 
lost the prestige which conquers and saves, preserves and 
extends it. Degenerate sons of holy combats, their ener- 
vated language rolls in a vicious circle; to listen is already 
to have replied to them I 

It was never thus with O'Connell; never, during fifty 
years, did his language once lose the invincible charm of 
sincerity. It vibrated for the rights of his enemy as for 
his own. It was heard denouncing oppression from where- 
soever it came and upon whatsoever head it fell; thus he 
attracted to his cause, to the cause of Ireland, souls sep- 
arated from his own by the abyss of the most profound 
disagreements; fraternal hands sought his own from the 
most distant parts of the world. It is because there is 
in the heart of the upright man who speaks for all, and 
who, in speaking for all, seems even sometimes to speak 
against himself; because there is there an omnipotence of 
logical and moral superiority which almost infallibly pro- 
duces reciprocity. 

Yes, Catholics, understand well, if you desire liberty for 
yourselves, you must desire it for all men and under all the 
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hearens. If you demand it but for yourselves, it will never 
be granted to you; give it where you are masters that it may 
be given to you where you are slaves I 



RATIONALISM AND MIRACLES 

DELIVERED AT NOTRE DAME 

THE public life of Jesus Christ answers to his inner 
life, and his inner life confirms his public life. He 
declared himself to be God, he was believed to be 
God, he acted as God, and precisely because that position 
is one of marvellous strength, men have been forced to 
try their greatest efforts against it. History and common 
sense, speaking too loudly in favor of Jesus Christ, it was 
needful to have recourse to metaphysics and physics in 
order to snatch from his hands at least the sceptre of 
miracles. Let us see whether they have succeeded. 
Two things are advanced against him. First, Jesus 
Christ wrought no miracles, because it is impossible. 
Secondly, his working miracles is of no importance, since 
everybody can work them, everybody has wrought them, 
everybody works them. 

First, ''Jesus Christ wrought no miracles because it is 
impossible." And why? ''Because nature is subject to 
general laws, which make of its body a perfect and har- 
monious unity where each part answers to all; so that if 
one single point were violated, the whole would, at once 
perish. Order, even when it comes from God, is not an 
arbitrary thing, able to destroy or change itself at will; 
order necessarily excludes disorder, and no greater dis- 
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order oan be oonoeired in nature than that aoTereign 
action which would possess the faculty of destroying iti 
laws and its constitution. Miracles are impossible under 
these two heads; impossible as disorder, impossible be- 
cause a partial violation of nature would be its total de- 
struction." 

That is to say, gentlemen, that it is impossible for God 
to manifest himself by the single act which publicly and 
instantaneously announces his presence, by the act of sov- 
ereignty. While the lowest in the scale of being has the 
right to appear in the bosom of nature by the exercise of 
its proper force; while the grain of sand, called into the 
crucible of the chemist, answers to his interrogations by 
characteristic signs which range it in the registers of 
science, to God alone it should be denied to manifeal 
his force in the personal measure that distinguishes him 
and makes him a separate being I Not only should God 
not have manifested himself, but it must be forerer im- 
possible for him to manifest himself, in virtue even of 
the order of which he is the creator. To act, is to live; 
to appear, is to live; to communicate, is to live; but God 
can no longer act, appear, communicate himself; that is 
denied to him. Banished to the profound depths of his 
silent and obscure eternity, if we interrogate him, if we 
supplicate him, if we cry to him, he can only say to us — 
supposing, however, that he is able to answer us: ^'What 
would you have? I have made laws I Ask of the sun 
and the stars, ask of the sea and the sand upon its shores I 
As for me, my condition is fixed. I am nothing but repose, 
and the contemplative servant of the works of my hands I'' 

Ah I gentlemen, it is not thus that the whole human race 
has hitherto understood God. Men have understood him 
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a tree and sovereign being; and, even if they have not al- 
ways had a correct knowledge of his nature, they have at 
least never refused to him power and goodness. In all 
times and places, sure of these two attributes of their 
heavenly Father, they have offered up their ever-fervent 
prayer to him; they have asked att from him, and daily, 
upon their bended knees, they ask him to enlighten their 
minds, to give them uprightness of heart, health of body, 
to preserve them from scourge, to give them victory in 
war, prosperity in peace, the satisfaction of every want in 
every state and condition. 

There is, perhaps, some poor woman here who hardly 
understands what I say. This morning she knelt by the 
bedside of her sick child; and, forsaken by all, without 
bread for the day, she clasped her hands and called to him 
who ripens the corn and creates charity. '*0 Lord," said 
she, '*come to my help: O Lord, make haste to help meT' 
And even while I speak, numberless voices are lifted up 
toward God from all parts of the earth to ask from him 
things in which nature alone can do nothing, and in which 
those souls are persuaded that G-od can do all. Who, then, 
is deceived here? Is it the metaphysician, or the human 
race ? And how has nature taught us to despise nature in 
order to trust in God ? For it is not science that teaches us 
to pray; we pray in spite of science: and as there is nothing 
here below but science, nature, and God, if we pray in spite 
of science, it must be nature or God that teaches us to pray, 
and to believe with all our heart in the miracles of divine 
power and goodness. After this, whether nature become 
disorganized or not, or even if it must perish whenever 
the finger of God touches it, it is assuredly the very least 
concern to us. Nevertheless, out of respect for certain 
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minds, I will show that miraoles do no violence to the 
natural order. 

Nature, as I have already said, possesses three elements; 
namely, substances, forces, and laws. Substances are essen- 
tially variable; they change their form and their weight by 
combining and separating at each moment. Forces bear 
the same character; they increase and diminish, cohere, 
accumulate, or separate. They have nothing immatablci 
but the mathematical laws, which at the same time govern 
forces and substances, and whence the order of the universe 
proceeds. The mobility of forces and substances spreads 
movement and life in nature; the immutability of mathe- 
matical laws maintains there an order which never fails. 
Without the first of these, all would be lifeless; without 
the second, all would be chaos. This established, what 
does God do when he works a miracle ? Does he touch 
the principle of universal order which is the mathematical 
law? By no means. The mathematical law appertains 
to the region of ideas — that is to say, to the region of the 
eternal and the absolute; God can do nothing here, for it 
is himself. But he acts upon substances and upon forces 
— upon substances which are created, upon forces which 
have their root in his supreme will. Like ourselves who, 
being subject to the general combinations of nature, never- 
theless draw from our interior vitality movements which 
are in appearance contrary to the laws of weight, God 
acts upon the universe as we act upon our bodies. He 
applies somewhere the force needful to produce there an 
unusual movement; it is a miracle, because God alone, in 
the infinite fount of his will — which is the centre of all 
created and possible forces — is able to draw forth sufficient 
elements to act suddenly to this degree. Tf it please him 
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to stop the san — to use a common expression — he opposes 
to its projective force a force which counterbalances it, and 
which, by virtue even of the mathematical law, produces 
repose. It is not more difficult for him to stop the whole 
movement of the universe. 

It is the same with all other miracles; it is a question 
of force, the use of which, so far from doing violence to the 
physical order — which, indeed, would be of little moment — 
returns to it of its own accord, and, moreover, maintains 
upon earth the moral and religious order, without which 
the physical order would not exist. 

This objection answered, gentlemen, let us proceed to 
examine the second. We are told that miracles prove noth- 
ing, because all doctrines have miracles in their favor, and 
because, by the help of a certain occult science, it is easy 
to perform them. 

I boldly deny that any historical doctrine, that is, any 
doctrine founded in the full light of history by men authen- 
tically known, possesses miraculous works for its basis. At 
the present time, we have no example of it; no one, before 
our eyes, among so many instructors of the human race 
whom we see around us, has as yet dared to promise us the 
exercise of a power superior to the ordinary power which 
we dispose of. No one of our contemporaries has appeared 
in public giving sight to the blind and raising the dead to 
life. Extravagance has reached ideas and style only ; it has 
not gone beyond. Beturning from the present age back to 
Jesus Christ, we find no one, ainong the innumerable multi- 
tude of celebrated heresiarchs, who has been able to boast 
that he could command nature, and place the inspirations 
of his rebellious pride under the protection of miracles. 
Mahomet, at the same time heretic and unbeliever, did not 
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attempt it any more than the others: this I have already 
Bald, and the Koran will more fully prove it to any one who 
will take the pains to read that plagiarism of the Bible made 
by a student of rhetoric at Mecca. Beyond Jesus Christ, in 
the ages claimed by history, what remains if we put aside 
Moses and the prophets — that is, the very ancestors of Jesus 
Christ? Shall we notice certain strange facts connected with 
Greece and Rome ? Shall we speak of that augur who, says 
Livy, cut a stone with a razor; or of that Vestal who drew 
along a vessel by her girdle, or even of the blind man cured 
by Vespasian? These facts, whatever they may be, are iso- 
lated and belong to no doctrine; they have provoked no 
discussion in the world, and have established nothing; they 
are not doctrinal facts. Now we are treating of miracles 
which have founded religious doctrines — the only miracles 
worthy of consideration; for it is evident that if God mani- 
fests himself by acts of sovereignty, it must be for some 
great cause worthy of himself and worthy of us, that is to 
say, for a cause which affects the eternal destinies of the 
whole human race. This places out of the question alto- 
gether all isolated facts, such as those related in the life 
of Apollonius of Thyana. 

This personage is of the first century of the Christian 
era, aod his life was written at a much later period by an 
Alexandrine philosopher called Philostratus, who designed 
to make of it a rival to the Gospel, and of Apollonius him- 
self the counterpart of Jesus Christ. A most singular 
physiognomy is here presented to us, but that is all. What 
has Apollonius of Thyana accomplished in r^ard to the 
doctrine? Where are his writings, his social works, the 
traces of his passage upon earth ? He died in the morning 
of his life. Instead of certain equivocal facts, even had 
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he removed mountains during his life, it would have been 
but a literary curiosity, an accident, a man, nothing. 

Where, then, shall we look for doctrines founded in the 
light of history upon miraculous events? Where in the 
historical world is there another omnipotence than that of 
Jesus Christ? Where do we find other miracles than his 
and those of the saints who have chosen him for their 
master, and who have derived from him the power to con- 
tinue what he had begun? Nothing appears upon the 
horizon; Jesus Christ alone remains, and his enemies, eter- 
nally attacking him, are able to bring against him nothing 
but doubts, and not a single fact equal or even analogous 
to him. 

But do there not at least exist in nature certain occult 
forces which have since been made known to us and which 
Jesus Christ might have employed? I will name, gentle- 
men, the occult forces alluded to, and I will do so without 
any hesitation; they are called magnetic forces. And I 
might easily disembarrass myself of them, since science 
does not yet recognize them, and even proscribes them. 
Nevertheless I choose rather to obey my conscience than 
science. You invoke, then, the magnetic forces; I believe 
in them sincerely, firmly; I believe that their eflFects have 
been proved, although in a manner which is as ygt incom- 
plete, and probably will ever remain so, by instructed, sin- 
cere, and even by Christian men; I believe that these 
effects, in the great generality of cases, are purely natural; 
I believe that their secret has never been lost to the world, 
that it has been transmitted from age to age, that it has 
occasioned a multitude of mysterious actions whose trace 
is easily distinguished, and that it has now only left the 
shade of hidden transmissions because this age has borne 
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upon its brow the sign of publicity. I believe all this. 
Yes, gentlemen, by a divine preparation against the pride 
of materialism, by an insult to science, which dates from 
a more remote epoch than we can reach, God has willed 
that there should be irregular forces in nature not reducible 
to precise formulas, almost beyond the reach of scientific 
verification. He has so willed it, in order to prove to men 
who slumber in the darkness of the senses that even inde- 
pendently of religion there remained within us rays of a 
higher order, fearful gleams cast upon the invisible world, 
a kind of crater by which our soul, freed for a moment from 
the terrible bonds of the body, flies away into spaces which 
it cannot fathom, from whence it brings back no remem- 
brance, but which give it a sufficient warning that the 
present order hides a future order before which ours is but 
nothingness. 

All this I believe is true; but it is also true that these 
obscure forces are confined within limits which show no 
sovereignty over the natural order. Plunged into a facti- 
tious sleep, man sees through opaque bodies at certain 
distances; he names remedies for soothing and even for 
healing the diseases of the body; he seems to know things 
that he knew not, and that he forgets on the instant of his 
waking; by his will he exercises great empire over those 
with whom he is in magnetic communication; all this is 
difficult, painful, mixed up with uncertainty and prostra- 
tion. It is a phenomenon of vision much more than of 
operation, a phenomenon which belongs to the prophetic 
and not to the miraculous order. A sudden cure, an evi- 
dent act of sovereignty, has nowhere been witnessed. Even 
in the prophetic order, nothing is more pitiful. 
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THE REVOLUTION OF 184S 

DELIVERED MAY 7, 1848. IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AT PARIS 

CITIZEN-REPBESENTATIVES OP THE PEOPLE: At the 
moment of your entrance on the exercise of yoar 
sovereignty — at the moment of our resigning into 
your hands the special powers with which the Revolution 
provisionally invested us — we wish, in the first place, to 
render you an account of the situation in which we found 
ourselves, and in which you also find the nation. 

A revolution burst forth on the twenty-fourth of Feb- 
ruary. The people overthrew the throne. They swore 

(247) 
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upon its ruins thenceforth to reign alonOi and entirely by 
themselves. They charged us to provide temporarily for 
the necessity of the interregnum which they had to trav- 
erse to reach, without disorder or anarchy, their unani- 
mous and final power. Our first thought was to abridge 
this interregnam by immediately convoking the national 
representation, in which alone reside right and force. 
Simply, citizens, without any other summons than public 
peril, without any other title than our devotedness, trem- 
bling to accept, hastening to restore the deposit of na- 
tional destinies, we have had but one ambition — that 
of resigning the dictatorship to the bosom of popular 
sovereignty. 

The throne overturned, the dynasty crumbling of it- 
self, we did not proclaim the Republic; it proclaimed 
itself, by the voice of an entire people — we did nothing 
but register the cry of the nation. 

Our first thought, as well as the first requirement of 
the country, after the proclamation of the Republic, was 
the re-establishment of order and security in Paris. In 
this labor — which would have been more difficult and 
more meritorious at another time and in another country— 
we were aided by the concurrence of the citizens. While 
holding in one hand the musket which had just given 
the deathblow to royalty, this magnanimous people with 
the other raised up the vanquished and the wounded 
of the opposite party. They protected the life and prop- 
erty of the inhabitants. They preserved the public monu- 
ments. Each citizen of Paris was at once the soldier of 
liberty and the voluntary magistrate of order. History 
has recorded the innumerable acts of heroism, of probity, 
and disinterestedness, which have characterized these first 
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days of the Bepablic. Till this time the people had some- 
times been flattered by allusions to their virtues; posterity, 
which is no flatterer, will find all these expressions be- 
neath the dignity of the people of Paris in this crisis. 

It was they who inspired us with the first decree des- 
tined to give its true signification to victory — ^the decree 
of the abolition of the penalty of death in political cases. 
They suggested, adopted, and ratified it, by the acclama- 
tion of two hundred thousand voices, on the square and 
quay of the Hdtel de Yille. Not a single exclamation of 
anger protested against it. France and Europe understood 
that God bad his inspirations in the mass, and that a revo- 
lution inaugurated by grandeur of soul would be pure as 
an idea, magnanimous as a sentiment, and holy as a virtue. 

The red flag, presented for a moment — not as a symbol 
of menace and disorder, but as a temporary flag of victory 
— was laid aside by the combatants themselves, to cover 
the Bepublic with that tricolored flag which had shaded 
its cradle, and led the glory of our arms over every con- 
tinent and every ocean. 

After having established the authority of government 
in Paris, it was necessary to make the Bepublic recognized 
in the departments, the colonies, in Algeria, and the army. 
The telegraphic news and couriers were enough. France, 
her colonies and armies, recognized their own idea in the 
idea of the Bepublic. There was no resistance from a 
single hand or voice, nor from one free heart in France, 
to the installation of the new government. 

Our second thought was for the exterior. Europe 
awaited, in doubt, the first word from France. This first 
word was the abolition, in fact and right, of the reactionary 
treaties of 1816; the restoration of liberty to our foreign 
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policy; the deolaratioii of peace to the lenitorieB; of sym. 
pathy to nations; of justice, loyalty, and moderation, to 
goyemments. France, in this manifesto, laid aside her 
ambition, but did not lay aside her ideas. She permitted 
her principle to shine out. This was all her warfare. The 
special report of the minister of foreign affairs will show 
you the fruits of this noonday system of diplomacy, and 
the legitimate and great fruits it must yield to the influ- 
ences of France. 

This policy required the minister of war to employ 
measures in harmony with the system of armed negotia- 
tion. He energetically re-established a discipline scarcely 
shaken, and honorably recalled to Paris the army, removed 
temporarily from our walls, that the people might have an 
opportunity of arming themselves^ The people, hence- 
forth invincible, did not delay summoning with loud cries 
their brethren of the army, not only as the safeguard, but 
as the ornament, of the capital. In Paris the army was 
only an honorary garrison, designed to prove to our brave 
soldiers that the capital of the country belongs to all her 
children. 

We decreed, moreover, the formation of four armies 
of observation : the army of the Alps, the army of the 
Ehine, the army of the North, and the army of the Pyrenees. 

Our navy-confided to the hands of the same minister, 
as a second army of France — was rallied under its com- 
manders, in a discipline governed by a confidence in its 
vigilance. The fleet of Toulon sailed to display our colors 
to nations friendly to France on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. 

The army of Algiers had neither an hour nor a thought 
of hesitation. The Bepublic and the country were united 
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in their view by a feeling of the same duty. A leader, 
whose republican name, sentiments, and talents, were at 
once pledges for the army and the revolution. General 
Cavaignac, received the command of Algeria. 

The corruption which had penetrated the holiest insti- 
tutions compelled the minister of war to adopt expurga- 
tions demanded by the public voice. It was necessary 
promptly to separate justice from policy. The minister 
made the separation with pain, but with inflexibility. 

In proclaiming the Republic, the cry of Prance had 
not only proclaimed a form of government, but a prin- 
ciple. This principle was practical democracy, equality 
in rights, fraternity in institutions. The revolution ac- 
complished by the people ought, acaording to us, to be 
organized for the profit of the people, by a series of fra- 
ternal and guardian institutions, proper to confer regularly 
on all the conditions of individual dignity, instruction, 
intelligence, wages, morality, the elements of labor, com- 
petence, aid, and advancement to property, which would 
suppress the servile name of proletary, and would elevate 
the laborer to the level of the rights, duties, and well- 
being of the firstborn of prosperity ; to raise up and enrich 
the one, without debasing and degrading the other; to pre- 
serve property, and render it more prolific and sacred, by 
multiplying it and dividing it in the hands of the greatest 
number; distributing the taxes in such a manner as to 
make the burden fall heaviest on the strongest, by easing 
and succoring the weakest; to create by the state the labor 
which might accidentally fail, from the fact of the timidity 
of capital, so that there should not be a laborer in France 
whose bread and wages should fail him; and, finally, to 
study with the workmen themselves the practical and true 
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phenomena of association, and the yet problematical the- 
ories of systems, and to seek conscientiously their appli- 
cations, and to ascertain their errors — such was the idea 
of the provisional government, in all the decrees; whose 
execution or examination it confided to the minister of 
finance, the minister of public works, and to the commis- 
sioner of the Luxembourg — ^the laboratory of ideas, the 
preparatory and statistical congress of labor and employ- 
ment, enlightened by studious and intelligent delegates 
from all the laborious professions, presided over by two 
members of the Government itself. 

The sudden fall of the monarchy, the disorder of the 
finances, the momentary displacement of an immense mass 
of factory laborers, the shocks which these masses of un- 
occupied arms might have given society, if their reason, 
their patience, and their practical resignation, had not been 
a miracle of popular reason, and the admiration of the 
world; the recoverable debt of nearly a thousand millions, 
which the fallen Government had accumulated on the first 
two months of the Republic; the industrial and commercial 
crisis universal on the continent and in England, coinciding 
with the political crisis in Paris; the enormous accumula- 
tion of railway shares and other fictitious property thrown 
into the hands of agents and bankers by the panic of cap- 
ital; finally, the imagination of the country, which is car- 
ried beyond the truth at moments of political convulsion 
and social terror — had exhausted active capital, caused the 
disappearance of specie, and suspended free and voluntary 
labor, the only labor sufficient for thirty-five millions of 
men. It was necessary to supply it temporarily, or be 
false to all the principles, all the precautions, and all the 
neoessities of the Bepublic that can be relieved. The 
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miniflter of finance will tell you how this prostration of 
labor and credit was provided for, while waiting for the 
moment now reached, when the restoration of confidence 
to men's minds would restore capital to the hands of 
manufacturers, and wages to labor; when your wisdom 
and national power will be equal to all difficulties. 

The ministry of public instruction and worship, con- 
fided to the same hand, was for the Government a mani- 
festation of intention, and for the country a presage of 
the new position which the Republic wished and ought 
to assume, under the twofold necessity of national enlight- 
enment, and a more real independence of equal and free 
worship before conscience and the law. 

The ministry of agriculture and commerce, a ministry 
foreign from its nature to politics, could only prepare 
with zeal, and sketch with sagacity, the new institutions 
summoned to fertilize the first of useful arts. It extended 
the hand of state over the suffering interests of commerce, 
which you alone can raise up by making them secure. 

Such were our different and incessant cares. Thanks 
to that Providence, which has never more clearly mani- 
fested its intervention in the cause of nations and the 
human mind; thanks to the people themselves, who have 
never better shown the treasures of reason, civil virtue, 
generosity, patiencOi and morality — the true civilization 
which fifty years of imperfect liberty have elaborated in 
their hearts — we succeeded in accomplishing, very imper- 
fectly without doubt, but yet not unhappily, a part of the 
immense and perilous task with which events had bur- 
dened us. 

We have founded the Bepublic, a government declared 
Impossible in France on any other conditions than foreign 
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war, civil war, anarchy, prisons, and the scaffold. We 
have displayed a Republic, happily compatible with Enro- 
pean peace, with internal security, with voluntary order, 
with individual liberty, with the sweetness and amenity of 
manners of a nation for whom hatred is a punishment and 
harmony a national instinct. 

We have promulgated the great principles of equality, 
fraternity, and unity, which must, in their daily develop- 
ment in our laws, enacted by all and for all, accomplish 
the unity of the people by the unity of representation. 

We have rendered the right of citizenship universal, 
by rendering the right of election universal; and universal 
suffrage has responded to us. 

We have armed the entire people in the National G-uard, 
and the entire people have answered us by devoting the 
arms we confided to it to the unanimous defence of the na- 
tion, order, and law. 

We have gone through the interregnum with no other 
executive force than the entirely unarmed moral authority, 
whose right the nation voluntarily recognized in us; and 
these people consented to suffer themselves to be governed 
by our words, our counsels, and their own generous in- 
spirations. 

We have passed more than two months of crisis, of 
cessation of labor, of misery, of elements of political agita- 
tion, of social sufferings and passions, accumulated in 
countless masses in a capital with a population of a mil- 
lion and a half, without property having been violated, 
without anger menacing a single life, without one repres- 
sion, one proscription, one political imprisonment, without 
one drop of blood shed in our name, saddening the govern- 
ment in Pms. We can descend from this long dictatorship 
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to the public square, and mingle with the people without 
one citizen being able to ask: ''What hast thou done with 
a citizen?" 

Before summoning the National Assembly to Paris, we 
completely assured its security and independence by arm- 
ing and organizing the National Guard, and giving you 
an entire armed people for your protection. There is no 
longer a possibility of faction in a Republic where there 
is no longer a division between enfranchised and disfran- 
chised citizens, between armed and unarmed citizens. All 
have their rights, all have their army. In such a State 
insurrection is no longer the extreme right of resistance 
to oppression; it would be a crime. He who separates 
himself from the people is no longer of the people. This 
is the unanimity we have created; perpetuate it, for it is 
the common safety. 

Citizen-representatives! our work is accomplished; yours 
now begins. Even the presentation of a plan of govern- 
ment, or a project of constitution, on our part, would havo 
been a rash prolongation of power, or an infringement on 
your sovereignty. We disappear the moment you wish to 
receive the Republic from the hands of the people. We 
will only permit ourselves a single counsel and a single 
wish, in the name of our citizenship, and not as members 
of the provisional government. This wish, citizens, France 
utters with us; it is the voice of circumstance. Do not 
waste time, that precious element of human crises. After 
having absorbed the sovereignty in yourselves, do not 
suffer a new interregnum to clog the wheels of the coun- 
try. Let not a commission of Government, springing from 
your body, allow power to fluctuate a single instant longer, 
precariously and provisionally, in a country which has 
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need of power and seoority. Let a committee on a con- 
Btitation, emanating from your suffrages, report, without 
delay, for your deliberation and vote, the simple, brief, 
and democratic mechanism of a constitution whose organic 
and secondary laws you can afterward discuss at your 
leisure. 

In the meanwhile, as members of the Goyernment, we 
restore to you our powers. 

We also confidently submit all our acts to your judg- 
ment, only we pray you to take into consideration the 
period and the difficulties. Our conscience reproaches us 
with nothing intentionally wrong. Providence has favored 
our efforts. Grant an amnesty to our an voluntary dictator- 
ship. We ask but to return to the ranks of good citizens. 

Only may history record with indulgence, beneath and 
at a great distance from the great deeds achieved by 
France, the story of these three months, passed in the 
void between a fallen Monarchy and a Republic to be en- 
throned; and may it, instead of the obscure and forgotten 
names of men who devoted themselves to the common 
safety, Id scribe on its pages two names only: the name of 
the people, who saved everything, and the name of God, 
who blessed everything, in the foundation of the Bepublio. 



MONTALEMBERT 



/^HABLES FOBBES DE! MONTALEMBEBT was bom at Poitou on the 29th 
^^ of Maj, 1810. When he was but a little over twenty, he interested him- 
sell in the establishment of a School of Liberal Catholicism. This scheme brought 
lum into notice and he was formally charged with unlicensed teaching. He 
claimed the right of trial by his peers, and made a notable defence, of course 
with the deliberate intention of formulating a protest against the expected judg- 
ment In 1836 he published the *'Life of St Elizabeth of Hungary." During 
the reign of Louis Philippe he made himself conspicuous by his remonstrances 
against the restrictions imposed on the liberty of the press, besides struggling 
for freedom in national education. On the downfall of Louis Philippe, he 
accepted a seat in the Assembly. A defeat in 1857 put an end to his parlia- 
mentary career. After the establishment of the Empire, he became prominent 
as an author. Ten years before his death, and when he was fifty years old, his 
great work, "Les Moines d'Occident depuis St Benott jusqu'^ St Bernard," 
appeared. He died in March, 1870. 



FOR FREEDOM OF EDUCATION" 

I KNOW that by myself I am nothing. I am but a child; 
and 1 feel myself so young, so inexperienced, so ob- 
scure, that nothing less than the recollection of the 
great cause of which I am here the humble champion could 
encourage me. But I am happy in possessing a recollec- 
tion of words pronounced for the same cause m this very 
place by my father. And I am sustained by the conviction 
that this is a question of life and death for the majority of 



* From an Address delivered before the Chamber of Peers in Paris in 1831, 
when Montalembert (aged twenty-one) was arrested with Lacordaire for teach- 
ing an unauthorized school 
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Frenchmen — for twenty-five millions who hold the same 
religious faith as myself; and by the unanimous cry of 
France for freedom of teaching; and by the written wishes 
of those fifteen thousand Frenchmen whose petition we 
have ourselves carried^ to the other Chamber; and by the 
rights of thousands of families whose offspring are spring- 
ing up in a region which arbitrary legislation has made a 
desert — ^in one word, by the image of a cruel past to atone 
for, and an invaluable future to assert, and, above all, by 
the name I bear — that name which is as great as the world, 
the name, of Catholic. I have all these principles to sustain 
me when I thus appear before you; and I require to remind 
myself of these great arguments, not only to give me cour- 
age, but to convince my judges that I have not been guided 
in what I have done by any inspiration of vanity, or any 
thirst for distinction. It is suflSciently well known that the 
career on which I have entered is not of a nature to satisfy 
an ambition which seeks political honors and places. The 
powers of the present age, both in government and in op- 
position, are, by the grace of Heaven, equally hostile to 
Catholics. There is another ambition not less devouring, 
perhaps not less culpable, which aspires to reputation, and 
which is content to buy that at any price; that, too, I dis- 
avow like the other. No one can be more conscious than 
I am of the disadvantages with which a precocious publicity 
surrounds youth, and none can fear them more. But there 
is still in the world something which is called faith — it is 
not dead in all* minds; it is to this that I have early given 
my heart and my life. My life — a man's life — is always, 
and especially to-day, a poor thing enough; but this poor 
thing, consecrated to a great and holy cause, may grow with 
it; and when a man has made to such a cause the sacrifice 
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of his future, I believe that he ought to shrink from none 
of its consequences, none of its dangers. 

It is in the strength of this conviction that I appear to- 
day for the first time in an assembly of men. I know too 
well that at my age one has neither antecedents nor experi- 
ence; but at my age,. as at every other, one has duties and 
hopes. I have determined, for my part, to be faithful 
to hoih. 



DEVOTION TO FREEDOM 

DELIVERED IN THE CHAMBER OF PEERS. JANUARY z84a ON TH6 TROUBLES 

IN SWITZERLAND 

I HOLD for my part that the conflict in Switzerland has 
,not been against the Jesuits, nor for and against the 
sovereignty of cantons. The battle has been against 
you, and for you. That is to say, a wild, intolerant, un- 
regulated, and hypocritical liberty has combated that true, 
sincere, orderly, tolerant, and lawful freedom of which you 
are the representatives and defenders in the world. What 
was in question on the other side of the Jura was neither 
the Jesuits nor the independence of cantons; it was order, 
European peace, the security of the world and of France; 
and these have been vanquished, smothered, crushed, at 
our very doors, by men who ask no better than to throw 
the burning brands of discord, anarchy, and war from the 
Alps and the Jura into our midst. Thus I do not speak 
for the vanquished, but to the vanquished, vanquished 
myself — ^that is to say, to the representatives of social 
order, rule,, and liberalism which have just been overcome 
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in Switzerland and which are threatened throaghont Europe 
by a new invasion of the barbarians. ... 

Last year at this time, about this same day, I denounced 
at this tribune, in the midst of the marks of your sympathy 
and indulgence, a similar crime,, the incorporation and confis- 
cation of Cracovia; and to-day I am again called upon to 
denounce an unworthy violation, not only of the right of 
treaties, of that political right which I respect and esteem, 
but of a right superior to all others, the right of men, of 
nature, and of humanity, if I may use an expression com- 
mon to the present time. The crime is the same to my 
eyes. Last year the last remnant of the Polish nation was 
in question; this year it is the cradle of European freedom 
which is the victim of a similar attack. But last year the 
attempt was made by absolute monarchies, and this year 
it is committed by pretended Liberals, who at bottom are 
tyrants of the worst class. What we have witnessed was 
the same then as now — ^the abuse of force, the suffocation 
of liberty and right by brutal and impious violence — the 
violence of pledged faith, the reign of the greater number, 
the assumption by Force of Falsehood as its arms and 
attire. ... 

There is, however, when I consider these two crfmes, 
a difference which I cannot here indicate. The crime of 
last year, a crime of force, was committed in the name 
of force. This year the crime is that of despotism, with 
the addition of hypocrisy, for it is committed in the name 
of freedom. To my eyes, this odious lie aggravates the 
offence, and makes it ten times more worthy of your in- 
dignation and contempt. 

Believe me, gentlemen, I do not come here to complain 
of religious or Catholic grievances. Yes, Catholicism has 
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beeu assailed in Switzerland, as all the world knows ^ but 
all the world knows also that the wounds and defeats of 
religion are never incurable or irreparable, and that at 
bottom her business is to be wounded, persecuted, and 
oppressed. She suffers, but only for a time. She is soon 
healed and raised up — and out of these trials issues con- 
tinually more radiant and stronger than ever. But do you 
know what it is which does not recover so easily, and which 
cannot with impunity be exposed to such attacks? It is 
order, peace, and, above all, freedom. This is the cause 
which I come to plead before you. 

Let no one say, as certain generous but blind spirits 
have said, that radicalism is the exaggeration of liber- 
alism; no, it is its antipodes, its extreme opposite. Radi- 
calism is nothing more than an exaggeration of despotism; 
and never harl despotism taken a more odious form. Lib- 
erty is reasonable and voluntary toleration; radicalism is 
the absolute intolerance, which is arrested only by the im- 
possible. Liberty imposes unusual sacrifices on none; radi- 
calism cannot put up with a thought, a word, even a prayer, 
contrary to its will. Liberty consecrates the right of mi- 
norities; radicalism absorbs and annihilates them. To say 
everything in one word, liberty is respect for mankind, 
while radicalism is scorn of mankind pushed to its high- 
est degree. No; never Muscovite despot, never Elastern 
tyrant, has despised his fellows as they are despised by 
those radical clubbists, who gag their vanquished adver- 
saries in the name of liberty and equality! 

No man can have more right than I have to proclaim 
this distinction, for I defy any man to love liberty more 
than I have done. And here it must be said, I do not 
accept, either as a reproach or as praise, the opinion ex- 
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pressed of me by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, that I 
was exclusively devoted to religious liberty. No, no, gen- 
tlemen; that to which I am devoted is liberty itself, the 
liberty of all and in everything. This I have always de- 
fended, always proclaimed; I who have written so much, 
spoken so much — too much, I acknowledge — I defy any 
man to find a single word fallen from my pen or from my 
lips which has not been devoted to the cause of freedom. 
Freedom: ah! I can speak without seeking fine expres- 
sions. She has been the idol of my soul; if I have any- 
thing to reproach myself with, it is that I have loved her 
too much, that I have loved her as one loves when one is 
young, without measure, without limit. But I neither re- 
proach myself for this, nor do I regret it; I will continue 
to serve Freedom, to love her always, to believe in her al- 
ways; and I can never love her more nor serve her better 
than when I force myself to pluck off the mask worn by 
her enemies, who wear her colors and who seize her flag 
in order to soil and dishonor it! 



"DEO ET C>eSARI FIDELIS" 

FROM A SPEECH IN 1849 TO THE BRETON ELECTORS AT SAINT-BRIEUC 

IHAYE labored for nearly twenty years to make a rec- 
onciliation between religion and liberty, which had 
been separated by a fatal misunderstanding. Now 
that this is happily and irrevocably consummated, I de- 
sire to dedicate myself to another reconciliation, to another 
union — to the union of men of honor and feeling {hommes de 
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coeur et d'honneur)^ of all opinions in that one great honest 
moderate party which is the strength and safety of France. 
In all the ancient parties there are men capable of under- 
standing each other, of appreciating each other, and of 
fighting side by side against the common enemy. We 
mast regulate and discipline this union, of which the re- 
cent election in the Cdtes-du-Nord has been the expres- 
sion, and the present government the result. The gov- 
ernment, in harmony with the majority of the National 
Assembly, has constantly defended, and continues daily 
to defend, three great and holy things, viz., religion, 
property, and family rights. We are told that these 
are commonplaces. Do not believe it, gentlemen. They 
are only commonplaces when the foundations of social 
order cease to be threatened or undermined by minori- 
ties which are sometimes audacious and sometimes hypo- 
critical. 

The government which we have supported has ren- 
dered signal service to all three. To religion, by re- 
placing the Sovereign PontifE upon his throne, and by 
disengaging the French Republic from all connection 
with a republic of assassins. To property, by maintain- 
ing all acquired rights; by confirming the permanency of 
the magistracy, the guardian of laws and contracts; and 
by repealing all subversive innovations. And, finally, to 
the family, by that law on education which you will par- 
don my reference to, because it is the object of my con- 
stant solicitude, and because it is at present exposed to 
the injurious criticism of the discontented and exagger 
ated of all parties. I am neither its author nor its re- 
sponsible promulgator, but I defend it because it oflEers 
the basis of an excellent compromise, of an honorable 
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peace for all. I have fought long, and more than any 
other, for this great cause; but I fought only with the 
hope of arriving at a worthy and fruitful peace, in which 
the right alone should have the victory, and in which no 
man should be humiliated* 



LEON GAMBETTA 

f £0N GAMBETTA was born at CSahore in the south of France, in 1838. 
^ He was undoubtedly of Jewish descent, but, as the terminalion of his 
name implies, his forefathers had sojourned for a considerable period in Italj. 
After obtaining a baccalaureate degree, he qualified for the bar and practiced 
his profession in Paris for some ten years preceding 1869, when he entered the 
Corps Legislatif as an advanced Republican, and became a conspicuous member 
of the Extreme Left during Emile OUivier's brief and stormy administration. 
When the Second Empire was overthrown on September 4, 1870, and France 
was proclaimed a republic, Gkimbetta was appointed a member of the Committee 
of National Defence. In that capacity, after the Oerman armies had begun the 
siege of Paris, he escaped in a baUoon and, from Tours as a centre, undertook 
to organize the means of national defence in the country south of the Loire. 
By dint of extraordinary energy, he succeeded in placing two armies in. the 
field, but, after some temporary successes, they were beaten. After the capit- 
ulation of Paris, he renounced his executive office, but was returned to the 
National Assembly which convened at Bordeaux and subsequently removed to 
Yersailles. When the Government, established by the Constitution of 1875, 
went into operation in the following year, he became a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies and the leader of the party opposed to the Reactionists. It was 
mainly he who, at the time of the coup d'etat arranged by the Duke de Broglie 
and M. de Fourtou, aroused not only Paris but the provinces to vehement re- 
sistance, and, at the succeeding general election, managed to obtain a decisive 
majority. It was he who compelled MacMahon to resign and brought about the 
elevation of M. Gr^vy to the Presidency of the Republic. In 1879, Gambetta 
was chosen President of the Chamber of Deputies, and in November. 1881, be- 
came head of the Ministry known as the "Grand Ministdre." de held office 
only about three months, however, and died prematurely in December, 1882. 

FRANCE AFTER THE GERMAN CONQUEST 

SPEECH DELIVERED AT BORDEAUX. JUNE a6, 1871 

GENTLEMEN AND FELLOW-CITIZENS — I did llOt de- 
sire to set foot in France again, after the labors 
you know of, or to take part in the respon- 
sibilities and work of the Eepublican party, without 
stopping in Bordeaux. Apropos of the grave situation in 
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whicli we find our country, I wish to tell you, without 
mental reservation, as I am not the candidate of this de* 
partment, all that I hope, all that I desire to accomplish. 
[Cheers.] 

Do not applaud, gentlemen I The hour is much too 
solemn for anytl^ing more than the exchange of esteem 
and reciprocal confidences. The actual situation in France, 
when closely examined, and when in such examination one 
is animated by a passion for justice and truth — that is to 
say, when, by the rules of reason, one guards against the 
illusions of the heart — is such as to inspire a profound 
sadness; but it invites us to the manliest measures and 
forbids any discouragement. Let us study it, and we will 
arrive at this conclusion — ^that the Republican party, if it 
desire, it can; and if it know how, it will regenerate this 
country and erect a government of liberty out of this abyss 
of surprises, reactions, and failures. This is the demonstra- 
tion which it is necessary to make to-day in the face of 
our competitors of the monarchical parties not only to 
achieve the triumph of the principles to which we are 
attached, but, repeating it, we must not cease striving 
to give France her salvation. 

At this hour what do we see in our country ? We see 
men who had always slandered democracy, who hated it; 
who ignorantly or for gain, exploiting the credulity of 
others, had systematically misrepresented its methods — we 
see such men attributing all the excesses of the last few 
months to the Eepublic, to which they never should have 
been charged; and I find an analogy full of instruction 
between the condition of affairs in May, 1870, and the 
present hour. In 1870 France was put to the question — 
who then knew how and by whom it was done? But it 
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is not the less trae she was invested with the right to pro- 
nounce on her destinies. Through the agency of compli- 
cated fears, excited bj a suborned pi^ess, aiding the basest 
interests, the interests of dynasties and of parasites, France 
was taken unawares, and her vote was at a disadvantage, 
but, nevertheless, she pronounced her decision with a 
lightning-like rapidity. Three months afterward the de- 
cision accomplished its ends. She was punished, she was 
scourged beyond all justice, for having abandoned herself 
to the criminal hands of an emperor. 

To-day, again, in diverse forms, the same question is 
put to her. Will she abdicate again, and throw her power 
into the lap of a dynasty ? 

Dnder whatever name the thing is disguised, it is al* 
ways the same question — the question of whether France 
will govern herself in freedom, or will betray herself — of 
whether the terrible experience, from which she emerged 
mutilated and bleeding, has taugl^t her at last to maintain 
her independence. 

In spite of the excesses committed and the crimes which 
marked the end of the Commune in Paris; notwithstanding 
the flow of calumnies directed against the Republican party, 
there is one comforting fact — ^in the midst of a civil war 
the people preserved their coolness. The municipal elec- 
tions attested that, on the very morn after this awful crisis, 
the country did not entertain reactionary schemes. This 
inspires us to set a like example. It should inspire us 
with patience and wisdom in our political actions. I really 
believe that all shades of Bepublicans can unite in France 
and present the spectacle of a disciplined party, firm in its 
principles, laborious, vigilant, and so resolute that it might 
convince France of its ability to govern — ^in a word, a par^ 
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accepting the axiom that power should be given to the 
wisest and most worthy. 

Let us, then, be the worthiest! This will not cost as 
much effort, for the excellent reason that there is no wisOi 
constructive politics but that of the Bepublican party. 
Let us be turned from the straight path of duty neither 
by calumnies nor injuries. If we will remain faithful at 
our posts, if, at all times and on all questions, we produce 
republican solutions, I am convinced we shall soon demon- 
strate, by comparison and contrast to the pretensions of 
those who have disdained or ignored us, that we are a 
governing party capable of directing public affairs, a party 
of intelligence and reason, and that among the men pro- 
fessing our principles are found those who afford the 
guarantees of science, of disinterestedness and of order, 
without which a government is merely an affair for the 
profit of the predaceous and unprincipled. Our Republic 
must be founded on, apd maintained in, truth and right. 
Without discussing puerile differences, let me say that 
a government in whose name we make laws, conclude 
peace, raise milliards, render justice, suppress riots that 
would have sufficed to overthrow ten monarchies, is a 
government, established and legitimate, which proves its 
power and its right by its acts. Such a government im- 
poses respect on all, and whoever would menace it is a 
factionist. 

^'To the wisest! to the most worthy" — this is a standard 
which we should accept without reserve! It is not a new 
formula for republicans; it is their dogma to see awarded 
the distinctions of public service only to merit and virtue. 
It is for merit and morality that we vainly appealed to the 
Empire; it was even because morality was opposed to all 
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eompromide with a power foanded on crima aad maiataioed 
by coiraptioQ, that oar opposition was irreconcilable and 
revolutionary. To-day, the opposition under a r^ublican 
governme&t changes its character and modifies its plan of 
conduct; it must guide and control, not destroy. Yes, we 
shall respect your authority, respect your legality, respect 
your decisions, bat we shall never abandon the right to 
criticise and to reform; and as we have never askod of 
any one a favor, we shall tet universal suffrage pronounce 
between those who disdain us and those who have the 
patience and constancy to contend for the Bepublio and 
for Liberty! 

This conception ot the r61o of an opposition under the 
fiepublic is due to the difference of the age and the time. 
It is certain, in the so-called heroic ages, chivalry of parties 
disappeared when one party realised its expectations. And 
to*day, to develop and apply our principles, we are under 
obligation to be as cold, as patient, as measured, as skil- 
ful, as we were vehement and enthusiastic when it was 
a question of repudiating the ahams of the Lower Empire. 
And, gentlemen, let me tell you, the more ^e specialize, 
the more we centrali2se our efforts on a given point, the 
more rapidly we shall awaken devoted auxiliaries in the 
ranks of the voters who pronounce the final decision and 
end the dday which separates us from success. Unity, 
simplicity of object, should be our watchwords; but it 
does not sufSee firmly to propose to make the Republican 
party at once the party of principles and practice, the party 
of the government. There must be a precise programme. 
It must be the enemy of Utopias, and of chimeras; nothing 
must divert it from its reaUsati<»a. It most never cease 
active struggle to remake the nation, recast its morabi and, 
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snatcliing it from the hands of the intriguers, to see that 
it shall not be constantly forced from despotism to pro- 
voked rebellion. 

We must get rid of the evil which causes our woes — 
Ignorance whence emerge alternately despotism and dema- 
gogy! Of all the remedies which can solicit the attention 
of the statesman and politician to prevent such evils, there 
is one that excels and includes all the rest; it is universal 
education. We must discover by what measures and proc- 
esses on the morrow of our disasters, imputable not only 
to the government, to which we submitted, but to the 
degeneracy of public spirit, we can assure ourselves against 
the falls, the errors, the surprises, the inferiorities which 
have cost us so much. Let us study our misfortunes, and 
go back to the causes: First of all, we allowed ourselves 
to be distanced by other peoples, less gifted than our- 
selves, who, however, were making progress while we re- 
mained stationary. Yes, we can establish, by the proof 
in hand, that it is the inferiority of our national education 
which led to our reverses. We were beaten by adversaries 
who had enlisted on their side caution, discipline, and 
science. This proves that on a last analysis, even among 
the conflicts of material forces, intelligence remains the 
master. And looking within, is it not the ignorance, in 
which the masses were allowed to exist, that has engen- 
dered, almost at fixed epochs, the crises, the frightful ex- 
plosions, which appear in the course of our history as a 
sort of a chronic ill, to such- a degree that we could almost 
announce in advance the arrival of these vast social 
tempests ? 

We must disembarrass ourselves of the past! We must 
remake France! Such was the cry from every heart on the 
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morrow of our disasters. For three months that plaintive 
cry was heard from a people who would not perish. That 
cry is heard no longer. To-day we hear only of plots and 
dynastic intrigues. It seems to be only a question of which 
pretender shall seize on the ruins of this imperilled country. 
This must cease I We must resolutely discard these scan- 
dalous parleys, and think only of France. We must return 
to the disinherited and the ignorant, and make universal 
suffrage, which is the force of numbers, the enlightening 
powOT of reason. We must accomplish the revolution. 
Tes, calumniated as are to-day some of the men and the 
principles of the French Bevolution, we should value them 
highly, pushing on with our work, which will end only 
when the revolution is accomplished. But, gentlemen, by 
the word ** Revolution" I comprehend the diffusion of the 
principles of justice and reason which animated it, and I 
repudiate, with all my power, the calculated perfidy of our 
adversaries who would confuse it with enterprises ot 
violence. The Bevolution would have guaranteed to all 
justice, equality, liberty; it proclaimed the reign of labor, 
and it would have assured to all its legitimate fruits. But 
it had several checks. The material conquests in part 
remained, but the moral and political consequences are in 
great part yet to be realized. The workingmen and the 
peasants — ^these have had but few material benefits, as- 
suredly precious and worthy our solicitude, but as yet 
insufficient to make them free and complete citizens. 
There is nothing more natural than the acts and votes of 
the peasantry, of which complaint is made, without taking 
into account the inferior intellectual state in which aocie^ 
keeps them. These complaints are unjust and ill-foanded. 
They will react on tiiose who make them. 
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They are the result of the organization of society with- 
out foresight. The peasantry is intellectually several cent- 
uries behind the enlightened and educated classes of the 
country. Yes, the distance is immense between them and 
us, who have received a classical or scientific education — 
even the imperfect one of our day. We have learned to 
read our history, to speak our language, while (a cruel 
thing to say!) so many of our countrymen can only babble! 
Ah! that peasant, bound to the tillage of the soil, who 
bravely carries the burdens of his day, with no other con- 
solation than that of leaving to his children the paternal 
fields, perhaps increased an acre in extent! All his pas- 
sions, joys, fears, are concentrated on the fate of his patri- 
mony. Of the external world, of the society in which he 
lives, he apprehends but legends and rumors; he is the 
prey of the cunning and the fraudulent! He strikes, with- 
out knowing it, the bosom of the Revolution, his bene- 
factress; he gives loyally his taxes and his blood to a 
society for which he feels fear . as much as respect. But 
there his rdle ends, and if you speak to him of principles, 
be knows nothing of them. It is to the peasantry, then, 
we must address ourselves. They are the ones we must 
raise and instruct. The epithets the parties have bandied 
of **rurality" and *'rural chamber'' must not be the cause 
of injustice. Yes, it is to be wished that there were a 
•'rural chamber," in the profound and true sense of the 
term, for it is not with hobble-de-hoys a rural chamber can 
be made, but with enlightened and free peasants, able to 
represent themselves. And instead of being the cause of 
raillery, this reproach of a "rural chamber'' would be a 
tribute rendered to the^ progress of the civilization of the 
masses. This new social force could be utilized for the 
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general welfare. Unfortunately, we have not yet reached 
that point, and this progress will be denied as as long as 
the French Democracy fail to demonstrate that if we would 
remake our country, if we would return her to her gran- 
deur, her power, and her genius, it is the vital interest of 
her superior classes to elevate, to emancipate this peo- 
ple of workers, who hold in reserve a force still yirgin 
and able to develop inexhaustible treasares of activities 
and aptitudes. We must learn and then teach the peasant 
what he owes to society and what he has the right to ask 
of her. 

On the day when it will be well understood that we 
have no grander or more pressing work; that we should 
put aside and postpone all other reforms; that we have 
but one task, the instruction of the people, the difiusion 
of education, the encouragement of science— on that day 
a great step will have been taken in your regeneration. 
But our action needs to be a double one, that it may bear 
upon the body as well as the mind. To be exact, each 
man should be intelligent, trained not only to think, read, 
and reason, but able also to act, to fightl Everywhere 
beside the teacher we should place the gymnast and the 
soldier, to the end that our children, our soldiers, our 
fellow-citizens, should be able to hold a sword, to carry 
a gun on a long march, to sleep under the canopy of the 
stars, to support valiantly all the hardships demanded of 
a patriot. We must push to the front these two educa- 
tions. Otherwise you make a success of letters, but do 
not create a bulwark of patriots. 

Yes, gentlemen, if they have outclassed us, if you had 
to submit to the supreme agony of seeing the France of 
Kleber and of Hoche lose her two most patriotio provinces, 
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those best embodying at once the military, commercial, 
industrial, and democratic spirit, we can blame only our 
inferior physical and moral condition. To-day the inter- 
ests of our country command us to speak no imprudent 
words, to close our lips, to sink to the bottom of our 
hearts our resentments, to take up the grand work of 
national regeneration, to devote to it all the time neces- 
sary, that it may be a lasting work. If it need ten years, 
if it need twenty years, then we must devote to it ten or 
twenty years. But we must commence at once, that each 
year may see the advancing life of a new generation, 
strong, intelligent, as much in love with science as with 
the fatherland, having in their hearts the double sentiment 
that he serves his country well only when he serves it 
with his reason and his arm. 

We have been educated in a rough school. We must 
therefore cure ourselves of the vanity which has caused 
us so many disasters. We must also realize conscientiously 
where our responsibility exists and, seeing the remedy, 
sacrifice all to the object to be attained — to remake and 
reconstitute France! For that, nothing should be accounted 
too good and we shall ask nothing before this — the first 
demand must be for an education as complete from base 
to summit as is known to human intelligence. Naturally, 
merit must be recognized, aptitude awakened and approved, 
and honest and impartial judges freely chosen by their 
fellow-citizens, deciding publicly in such a way that merit 
alone will open the door. Beject as authors of mis- 
chief those who have put words in the place of action; all 
those who have put favoritism in the place of merit; 
all those who made the profession of arms not a means 
for the protection of France, but a means of serving the 
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caprioes of a master, and sometimes of becoming the ac- 
complices of his crimes. In one word let us get back to 
truth, and let it be known to all ' the world that when 
a citizen is born in France, he is born a soldier; and that 
no matter who he is, who would shirk his double duty of 
civil and military instruction, he will be pitilessly deprived 
of his rights as a citizen and an elector. Let the thought 
enter the very souls of the present and coming generations, 
that in a democratic government whoever is not ready to 
bear a share of its troubles and trials is not fit to take 
part in the government. Thus, gentlemen, you enter into 
the verity of democratic principles, which are to honor 
labor and to make of industry and science the two ele- 
ments constituting the whole of free society. Oh, what 
a nation we could make with such a discipline followed 
religiously for a term of years, with the admirable adapta- 
bility of our race for the production of thinkers, savants, 
heroes, and liberal spirits I In thinking on this great sub- 
ject, we rise swiftly above the sadness of the present, to 
view the future with confidence. . . . 

It is better to have a Republican minority — firm, ener- 
getic, vigilant in its attitude toward the acts of the majority 
— than to be one of a majority of inconstant, lukewarm 
men, who seem to be only able to carry on public affairs 
by compromising their principles. 

Following this first line of conduct, I would demon- 
strate by such logic that there is to-day no other experi- 
ment in the way of national reform possible than this of 
public education and national armament. 

In seeing the accomplishment of this double reform," 
I shall not take the time and patience to discuss lengthily 
the attendant and lateral questions which are subordi- 
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Dated to the realization of these first and oapital neces- 
sities. . 

It means the recondtraction of the blood, the bone, the 
yery marrow of France. Know it well: we must give 
everything, our time, our money, to this supreme inter- 
est. The people will not haggle over the millions needed 
for the education of the poor and ignorant. They will 
question expenditure on the part of those whose designs 
tend always to the restoration of monarchies, to ridiculous 
disbursement, or to the subjection of the country itself. 

And in passing, gentlemen, one reason why the mon- 
archy cannot be restored among us is that we are no 
longer rich enough to support it. 

As a result we shall fiave resolved thereby the most 
vital of all problems: the equalization of the classes, and 
the dissipation of the pretended antagonism between the 
cities and the country. We shall have suppressed political 
parasites and, by the diffusion of knowledge to all, shall 
have given to the country its moral and political vigor. 
Thus we may attain a double insurance— one against crimes 
threatening the common right, by the elevation of the 
standard of public morality; the other against risk of revo- 
lution, by giving satisfaction and security to the acquired 
rights of some and to the legitimate aspirations of others. 

Such is the programme at once radical and conservative 
which the Republic alone can accomplish. Then through- 
out the world the friends of France would be reassured. 
She would emerge regenerated by her great trials, and even 
under the blows of ill fortune she would appear grander, 
more prosperous, prouder than ever. 
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U MILB ZOLA, the novelist, whose championship of Dreyfus brought him so 
^ prominently into the public eye in connection with that remarkable case, 
was bom in 1840. Three days after the acquittal of Major Esterbazy on the 
charge brought by Dreyfus' brother that the former was the real author of 
the bordereau which Captain Dreyfus was accused of having prepared, Zola 
published his famous **J'accuse" letter to President Faure, which, as he had 
anticipated, resulted in his own arrest. He was convicted of libel and sen- 
tenced to banishment. He did not, however, ce^e to promote the agitation 
in Dreyfus' behalf, and his efforts had a large share in forcing a retrial of 
the case. 

HIS APPEAL FOR DREYFUS 

DELIVERED IN PARIS, FEBRUARY 33. 1898, AT THE ZOLA TRIAL FOR LIBEL 

IN THE Chamber at the sitting of January 22, M. M^- 
line, the Prime Minister, declared, amid the frantic 
applaase of his complaisant majority, that he had 
confidence in the twelve citizens to whose hands he in- 
trusted the defence of the army. It was of you, gentle- 
men, that he spoke. And jast as General Billot dictated 
its decision to the court-martial intrusted with the acquit- 
tal of Major Esterhazy, by appealing from the tribune for 
respect for the chose jug6e, so likewise M. M^line wished to 
give you the order to condemn me *'out of respect for the 
army," which he accuses me of having insulted 1 

I denounce to the conscience of honest men this pres- 
sure brought to bear by. the constituted authorities upon 
the justice of the country. These are abominable politi- 
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cal practices which dishonor a free nation. We shall 
see, gentlemen, whether you will obey. 

But it is not true that I am here in your presence 
by the will of M. M^line. He yielded to the necessity 
of prosecuting me only in great trouble, in terror of the 
new step which the advancing truth wa^ about to take. 
This everybody knew. If I am before you, it is because 
I wished it. I alone decided that this obscure, this abomi- 
nable affair, should be brought before your jurisdiction, and 
it is I alone of my free will who chose you, you, the lofti- 
est, the most direct emanation of French justice, in order 
that France, at last, may know all, and give her decision. 
My act had no other object, and my person is of no ac- 
count. £ have sacrificed it in order to place in your hands, 
not only the honor of the army, but the imperilled honor of 
the nation. 

It appears that I was cherishing a dream in wishing to 
offer you all the proofs, considering you to be the sole 
worthy, the sole competent judge. They have begun by 
depriving you with the left hand of what they seemed to 
give you with the right. They pretended, indeed, to ac- 
cept your jurisdiction, but if they had confidence in you 
to avenge the members of the court-martial, there were 
still other officers who remained superior even to your 
jurisdiction. Let who can understand. It is absurdity 
doubled with hypocrisy, and it shows clearly that they 
dreaded your good sense — that they dared not run the 
risk of letting us tell all and of letting you judge the 
whole matter. They pretend that they wished to limit 
the scandal. What do you think of this scandal-— of my 
act which consisted in bringing the matter before you — ^in 
wishing the people, incarnate in you, to be the judge? 
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They pretend also that they could not accept a revision 
in disguise, thus confessing that in reality they have but 
one fear, that of your sovereign control. The law has in 
you its complete representation, and it is this chosen law 
of the people that I have wished for — this law which, as 
a good citizen, I hold in profound respect, and not the 
suspicious procebure by which they hoped to make you 
a laughing-stock. 

1 am thus excused, gentlemen, for having brought you 
here from your private affairs without being able to inun- 
date you with the full flood of light of which I dreamed. 
The light, the whole light — this was my sole, my passionate 
desire! And this trial has just proved it. We have had 
to fight step by step against an extraordinarily obstinate de- 
sire for darkness. A battle has been necessary to obtain 
every atom of truth. Everything has been refused us. 
Our witnesses have been terrorized in the hope of pre- 
venting us from proving our case. And it is on your 
behalf alone that we have fought, that this proof might 
be put before you in its entirety, so that you might give 
your opinion on your consciences without remorse. I am 
certain, therefore, that you will give us credit for our ef- 
forts, and that, I feel sure, too, that sufficient light has 
been thrown upon the affair. 

You have heard the witnesses; you are about to hear 
my counsel, who will tell you the true story, the story that 
maddens everybody and that everybody knows. I am, 
therefore, at my ease. You have the truth at last, and it 
will do its work. M. M^line thought to dictate your deci- 
sion by intrusting to you the honor of the army. And it 
18 in the name of the honor of the army that I too appeal 
to your justice. 
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1 give M. M^ine the most direct contradiction. Never 
have I insulted the army. I spoke, on the contrary, of my 
sympathy, my respect for the nation in arms, for oar dear 
soldiers of France, who would rise at the first menace to 
defend the soil of France. And it is just as false that I 
attacked the chiefs, the generals who would lead them to 
victory. If certain persons at the War Office have com- 
promised the army itself by their acts, is it to insult the 
whole army to say so? Is it not rather to act as a good 
citizen to separate it from all that compromises it, to give 
the alarm, so that the blunders which alone have been the 
cause of our defeat shall not occur again, and shall not lead 
US to fresh disaster? 

I am not defending myself, moreover. I leave history 
to judge my act, which was a necessary one; but I affirm 
that the army is dishonored when gendarmes are allowed 
to embrace Major Esterhazy after the abominable letters 
written by him. I affirm that that valiant army is insulted 
daily by the bandits who, on the plea of defending it| 
sully it by their degrading championship — who trail in 
the mud all that France still honors as good and great. I 
affirm that those who dishonor that great national army are 
those who mingle cries of **Vive Tarm^e!" with those of 
*'A bas les juifsl" and '*Vive Esterhazy 1'' Grand Dienl 
the people of Saint Louis, of Bayard, of Cond^, and of 
Hoche, the people which counts a hundred great victories, 
the people of the great wars of the Bepublic and the Em- 
pire, the people whose power, grace, and generosity have 
dazzled the world, crying ^^Yive Esterhazy!" It is a shame 
the stain of which our efforts on behalf of truth and justice 
can alone wipe outl 

Tou know the legend which has grown up : Dreyfus was 
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condemned justly and legally by seven infallible officers, 
whom it is impossible even to saspect of a blander withoat 
insulting the whole army. Dreyfus expiates in merited 
torments his abominable crime, and as he is a Jew, a 
Jewish syndicate is formed, an international sans patrie 
syndicate disposing of hundreds of millions, the object of 
which is to save the traitor at any price, even by the most 
shameless intrigues. And thereupon this syndicate began 
to heap crime on crime, buying consciences, precipitating 
France into a disastrous tumult, resolved on selling her to 
the enemy, willing even to drive all Europe into a general 
war rather than renounce its terrible plan. 

It is very simple, nay childish, if not imbecile. But it 
is with this poisoned bread that the unclean press has been 
nourishing our poor people now for months. And it is not 
surprising if we are witnessing a dangerous crisis; for when 
folly and lies are thus sown broadcast, you necessarily reap 
insanity. 

Gentlemen, I would not insult you by supposing that 
you have yourselves been duped by this nursery tale. I 
know you; I know who you are. Tou are the heart and 
the reason of Paris, of my great Paris, where I was born, 
which I love with an infinite tenderness, which I have been 
studying and writing of now for forty years. And I know 
likewise what is now passing in your brains; for, before 
coming to sit here as defendant, I sat there on the bench 
where you are now. Tou represent there the average 
opinion; you try to illustrate prudence and justice in the 
mass. Soon I shall be in thought with you in the room 
where you deliberate, and I am convinced that your effort 
will be to safeguard your interests as citizens, which are, of 
course, the interests of the whole nation. You may make 
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a mistake, but you will do so in the thought that while 
securing your own weal you are securing the weal of all- 

I see you at your homes at evening under the lamp ; I 
hear you talk with your friends; I accompany you into 
your factories and shops. You are all workers — some 
tradesmen, others manufacturers, some professional men; 
and your very legitimate anxiety is the deplorable state 
into which business has fallen. Everywhere the present 
crisis threatens to become a disaster. The receipts fall oif ; 
transactions become more and more difficult. So that the 
idea which you have brought here, the thought which I 
read in your countenances, is that there has been enough 
of this and that it must be ended. You have not gone the 
length of saying, like many: **What matters it that an 
innocent man is at the He da Diable? Is the interest of a 
single man worth this disturbing a great country?" But 
you say, nevertheless, that the agitation which we are 
carrying on, we who hunger for truth and justice, costs too 
dearly! And if you condemn me, gentlemen, it is that 
thought which will be at the bottom of your verdict. You 
desire tranquillity for your homes, you wish for the revival 
of business, and you may think that by punishing me you 
will stop a campaign which is injurious to the interests 
of Prance. 

Well, gentlemen, if that is your idea, you are entirely 
mistaken. Do me the honor of believing that I am not 
defending my liberty. By punishing me you would only 
magnify me. Whoever suffers for truth and justice be- 
comes august and sacred. Look at me. Have I the look 
of a hireling, of a liar, and a traitor? Why should I be 
playing a part ? I have behind me neither political ambi- 
tion nor sectarian passion. I am a free writer, who has 
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given his life to labor; who to-morrow will go back to the 
ranks and resume his interrupted task. And how stupid 
are those who call me an Italian — me, born of a French 
mother, brought up by grandparents in the Beauce, peas- 
ants of that vigorous soil; me, who lost my father at seven 
years of age, who never went to Italy till I was fifty-four. 
And yet I am proud that my father was from Venice — the 
resplendent city whose ancient glory sings in all memories. 
And even if I were not French, would not the forty vol- 
umes in the French language, which I have sent by mil- 
lions of copies throughout the world, suffice to make me 
a Frenchman? 

So I do not defend myself. But what a blunder would 
be yours if you were convinced that by striking me you 
would re-establish order in our unfortunate country I Do 
you not understand now that what the nation is dying of 
is the darkness in which there is such an obstinate deter- 
mination to leave her? The blunders of those in authority 
are being heaped upon those of others; one lie necessitates 
another, so that the mass is becoming formidable. A judi- 
cial blunder was committed, and then to hide it, it has been 
necessary to commit every day fresh crimes against good 
sense and equity I The condemnation of an innocent man 
has involved the acquittal of a guilty man, and now to-day 
you are asked in turn to condemn me because I have cried 
out in my anguish on beholding our country embarked on 
this terrible course. Condemn me, then I But it will be one 
more error added to the others^a fault the burden of which 
you will hear in history. And my condemnation, instead 
of restoring the peace for which you long, and which we all 
of us desire, will be only a fresh seed of passion and disor- 
der. The cup, I tell you, is full ; do not make it ran over! 
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Why do you not judge justly the terrible crisis througli 
which the country is passing? They say that we are the 
authors of the scandal, that we who are lovers of truth and 
justice are leading the nation astray and urging it to vio- 
lence. Surely this is a mockery ! To speak only of General 
Billot — was he not warned eighteen months ago ? Did not 
Colonel Ficquart insist that he should take up the matter of 
revision, if he did not wish the storm to burst and destroy 
everything? Did not M. Scheurer-Kestner, with tears in 
his eyes, beg him to think of France, and save her such 
a calamity? 

No I our desire has been to make peace, to allay 
discontent, and, if the country is now in trouble, the 
responsibility lies with the power which, to cover the 
guilty, and in the furtherance of political ends, has denied 
everything, hoping to be strong enough to prevent the truth 
from being revealed. It has manoeuvred in behalf of dark- 
ness, and it alone is responsible for the present distraction 
of the public conscience! 

The Dreyfus case, gentlemen, has now become a very 
small affair. It is lost in view of the formidable questions 
to which it has given rise. There is no longer a Dreyfus 
case. The question now is whether France is still the 
France of the rights of man, the France which gave free- 
dom to the world, and ought to give it justice. Are we 
still the most noble, the most fraternal, the most generous 
of nations? Shall we preserve our reputation in Europe for 
justice and humanity? Are not all the victories that we 
have won called in question? Open your eyes, and under- 
stand that, to be in such confusion, the French* soul must 
have been stirred to its depths in face of a terrible danger. 
A nation cannot be thus moved without imperilling its 
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moral existence. This is an exceptionally serious hour; 
the safety of the nation is at stake. 

When you have understood that, gentlemen, you will 
feel that but one remedy is possible — to tell the truth, to 
do justice. Anything that keeps back the light, anything 
that adds darkness to darkness, will only prolong and ag- 
gravate the crisis. The duty of good citizens, of all who 
feel it to be imperatively necessary to put an end to this 
matter, is to demand broad daylight. There are already 
many who think so. The men of literature, philosophy, 
and science are rising in the name of intelligence and 
reason. And I do not speak of the foreigner, of the shud- 
der that has run through all Europe. Yet the foreigner is 
not necessarily the enemy. Let us not speak of the nations 
that may be our opponents to-morrow. But great Bussia, 
our ally; little and generous Holland; all the sympathetic 
nations of the north; those countries of the French lan- 
guage, Switzerland and Belgium — ^why are their hearts so 
heavy, so overflowing with sympathetic suffering? Do you 
dream, then, of an isolated Prance? Do you prefer, when 
you pass the frontier, not to meet the smile of approval for 
your historic reputation for equity and humanity? 

Alas! gentlemen, like so many others, you expect the 
thunderbolt to descend from heaven in proof of the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus. Truth does not come thus. It requires 
research and knowledge. We know well where the truth 
is, or where it might be found. But we dream of that only 
in the recesses of our souls, and we feel patriotic anguish 
lest we expose ourselves to the danger of having this proof 
some day cast in our face after having involved the honor 
of the army in a falsehood. I wish also to declare posi- 
tively that, though, in the official notice of our list of wit- 
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nesses, we included certain ambassadors, we had decided 
in advance not to call them. Our boldness has provoked 
smiles. But I do not think that there was any real smiling 
in our Foreign Office, for there they must have understood! 
We intended to say to those who know the whole truth 
that we also know it. This truth is gossiped about at the 
embassies; to-morrow it will be known to all, and, if it is 
now impossible for us to seek it where it is concealed by 
official red tape, the government which is not ignorant — 
the government which is convinced as we are — of the inno- 
cence of Dreyfus, will be able, whenever it likes and with- 
out risk, to find witnesses who will demonstrate everything. 
Dreyfus is innocent. I swear it! I stake my life On 
it — my honor I At this solemn moment, in the presence of 
this tribunal which is the representative of human justice, 
before you, gentlemen, who are the very incarnation of the 
country, before the whole of France, before the whole 
world, I swear that Dreyfus is innocent. By my forty years 
of work, by the authority that this toil may have given me, 
I swear that Dreyfus is innocent. By all I have now, by 
the name 1 have made for myself, by my works which have 
helped for the expansion of French literature, I swear ihat 
Dreyfus is innocent. May all that melt away, may my 
works perish if Dreyfus be not innocent! He is innocent. 
All seems against me — the two Chambers, the civil au- 
thority, the most widely-circulated journals, the public 
opinion which they have poisoned. And I have for me 
only an ideal of truth and justice. But I am quite calm; 
I shall conquer. I was determined that my country should 
not remain the victim of lies and injustice. I may be con- 
demned here. The day will come when France will thank 
me for having helped to save her honor. 
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LIENRI DIDON was born at Touvet in March, 1840, and at the age of twenty- 
two he became a member of the Dominican order. In 1879 he assumed a 
position with reference to the question of divorce then occupying the public 
mind in France which his superiors condemned, and he was consequently 
'^silenced." Subsequently, however, he was restored to favor, and in 1890 
became Director of the College of Albert the Great at ArcueiL 



CHRIST AND HIGHER CRITICISM 

JESUS CHEIST is the greatest name of history. There 
are others for which men have died. His is the 
only one worshipped among all peoples of all races 
in all ages. 

He who bears it is known of all the earth. Among sav- 
ages of the most degenerate tribes of the human species, 
missionaries go incessantly to announce his death on the 
cross and the sacrifice made for the human race which is 
saved by loving him. The most indiflferent in the modern 
world have been obliged to admit that nothing has ever 
helped the weak and the suffering more than Christianity. 

The most glorious geniuses of the past will be obscured. 
Whether in monuments, palaces, obelisks, or tombs; whether 
in written encomiums, papyrus or parchment, bricks or me- 
dallions — only reminiscences of them have been preserved 
for us. Jesus will live forever in the conscience of his faith- 
ful people. Here in this great manifestation of his power is 

his indestructible monument. 
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The Ohurch founded by him fills with his name all time 
and all places. The Church knows him, loves him, adores 
him! As he lives in her, so she lives in him. ... In a 
few simple words the Church teaches that the greatest event 
which ever occurred to humanity was the arrival of Christy 
and that G-od loves man, since God saves him from the pen- 
alty of the law; that God would save him from harm by 
giving him aid; that charity is the supreme duty, since 
by his charity and goodness the Saviour was brought to 
the cross; that the Christian must be vigilant in the good 
because his Master will be the judge; that he need not fear 
death because his Master conquered it and because he him- 
self is destined to eternal life. 

The man who accepts these instructions and believes in 
Christ can walk uprightly in life. He is armed for defence 
and for growth. Nothing can arrest his progress. The dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ has become the conqueror of the world 
— not from the standpoint of materialism and brutality, for 
violence is not in the spirit of the crucified Master, but in 
the sense of goodness, of abnegation, of sacrifice, and of 
moral dignity. In sowing these virtues as seeds of life, 
he prepares and enriches the human soil until it is capable 
of all culture and of all harvests. 

But since believers in their intelligence seek to find rea- 
sons for elementary dogmas, it is necessary that we explain 
to them, in the measure of our imperfect and always limited 
knowledge, the facts and details of the human and divine 
life of Jesus, the words he spoke, the laws he formulatedi 
his manner of teaching, evangelizing, combating, sufEering, 
and dying. The history of Jesus is the foundation of faith. 
Evangelical doctrine, moral Christianity, culture, hierarchy, 
Church dignities, all rest on him. Thanks to the work of 
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educated teachers, the doctrine of Jesus, his moralities, his 
faith, and his Church, have become little by little the object 
of distinct science, perfected, organized, responding to the 
legitimate aspirations of believers who would be men of 
faith and men of science; equally, the life of Jesus Christ 
must in its detail meet the exigencies of history. 

The partisans of those called the critical school will say: 
The Christ of dogma and of tradition, the Christ of the 
Apostles and the Evangelists, interpreted according to the 
doctrines of the Church, is not and cannot be the Christ 
of history. This ideal Christ, God in man, Spirit Incar- 
nate, conceived by an unknown miracle, calling himself the 
only Son of God, in the absolute and metaphysical sense, 
multiplying miracles, speaking as the fourth Evangelist 
makes him speak, rising again three days after death, as- 
cending to the heavens in the face of his disciples, after 
forty days — such a man Is not real I He exists only in the 
pious fancy of his believers who have created him piece- 
meal. The true Jesus, the Jesus of history, was born as are 
all other men; he lived like them; he did no more miracles 
than they! He taught a purer morality, and founded a re- 
ligion less imperfect than others. Like all reformers, as a 
rule, he succumbed to the jealousies of his contemporaries. 
Becoming the victim of Jewish hatred and dying as we die, 
he has neither ascended to heaven nor is he living with Godl 

I revolted (pardon the phrase) not only in my Christian 
faith, but in my impartiality as a man, at this contradiction. 
Convinced that Jesus was the invisible God in a human form 
resembling our own, I, as a historian, regard him as still liv- 
ing, such as he was in this double nature. 

The question of his Divinity has divided the greatest 
minds since the advent of Christ, and it will create division 
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to the encL It is already a strange phenomenoa that Jesus 
aloQe disposed of a problem that never sleeps in the con- 
sciousness of humanity — a problem that always excites the 
emotions. I shall permit myself here to make a simple his- 
torical reflection addressed to unprejadioed men, to true 
critics with open minds. 

This violent contradiction and contention of which Jesus 
is the object was prophesied. It shall last as long as the 
world; it afflicts the Christian, but it does not astonish or 
trouble him; he sees the signs of his Master. It is the 
product of living the life of Christ. 

While his disciples in reply to the question said: **You 
are the Christ, the Son of the living &od,'' the Jews said: 
'*He is but a prophet"; others, blinder, called him a blas- 
phemer and a conspirator. 

After he had left the earth and while his Apostles 
preached in the Jewish synagogues, the Messiah, God and 
man, fllled with the wisdom and goodness of G-od, the first 
sectaries, the Nazarenes and Ebionites, would see in him 
nothing but a man. 

The contention on this point continued for centuries. A 
Pagan philosopher, Celsus, without denying the miracles of 
Christ, ridiculed his doctrines, calling them absurd, and his 
Cross he called infamous. Origen refuted him and pro- 
claimed with his mighty voice the divinity of his master. 
Since then the ages have advanced; the Crucified One has 
grown, destroying paganism, absorbing philosophy, dethron- 
ing empires, conquering the earth, civilizing the barbarian, 
creating a new world I 

With what reason, then, did the Jews anathematize Jesos 
and kill him! Pagans, like Tacitus, Suetonius, and the 
honest pro-consul of Bithynia, Pliny the younger, disdained 
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him, and looked apon his disciples as a detestable sect. 
Philosophers like Gels us bore him down with their wis- 
dom, while the Apostles adored in him the Son of God. 

If Jesus was, indeed, but the wretch despised by Jews 
and Pagans, how has he carved on earth such a pathway ? 
How has he founded a religion that dominates the earth ? 
Were he merely human, the achievements would be inex- 
plicable, and it is the popular proof that Jesus is what the 
Church ai&rms him to be. 

We must not confound criticism with history. Though 
inseparable from each other, they must remain distinct. In 
its general sense criticism is the exercise of the judgment, 
a faculty essential in all reasonable beings. To criticise and 
to judge are synonymous terms. For judgment as criticism 
first tries to discern the true from the false. This is the 
first right and the most necessary duty of the mind. What- 
ever the domain it explores, religion, philosophy, science, 
literature, aasthetics, even in mathematics, reason must be 
attentive to discern the real from the apparent, the true, 
sometimes unapparent, from the false which is frequently 
most plausible. 

Criticism, therefore, cannot be a special science. It is 
rather a condition of all science. It enters into the logical 
rules which determine how men shall think fairly and judge 
justly. These simple considerations demonstrate the vanity 
of those who would arrogate a monopoly of criticism. The 
school of criticism is the school of all the world. Each has 
a right to claim and to exercise it. The most ordinary 
temptation of the cultivated mind is to desire to criticise 
too much, to overjudge, to criticise even that of which he 
knows nothing. The sage moderates this intemperance. 
He learns to judge only what he knows, never forgetting 
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that his knowledge is limited and his ignorance immeaB- 
urable. 

One may be a good critic in philosophy and a rery poor 
judge of religion or history. Certain human sciences de- 
mand, not only the speculative mind, but a long experience. 

Moral doctrines are much better criticised even by the 
ignorant who have experimented with virtue than by the 
sceptic who doubts the austere joys of sacrifice. 

The saints who lived on the word of Jesus will always 
understand him better than the exacting Pharisees who re- 
pelled him and knew not the Saviour. A delicate taste 
distinguishes shadings which escape the chemist. 

As applied to history, the critic has a well-defined duty. 
The object of history is to state facts. That is, the facts 
of the past being known to us but by documents, and the 
documents being the records of witnesses, more or less im- 
mediate, to the facts themselves, the critic should examine 
the documents, facts, and witnesses together. 

Some facts are absurd; the critic discards them. Some 
documents are altered or suspected; the critic notices and 
amends. If some witnesses are unworthy of beliefi he an* 
masks and confounds them. 

In all that concerns the life of Christ, the critic has the 
right and the duty to inspect the documents and the wit* 
nesses we adduce. To judge the life, the antiquity, and 
the authenticity of one, the value as testimony of the other, 
they should examine the nature of the facts in the docu- 
ments as reported by the witnesses. 
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P^BNAND LABOBI was born in 1859, and after receiving a liberal eduoatioo 
^ was admitted to practice at the Paris bar. For a good manj years he 
remained unknown outside the ranks of his profession. His opportunity came 
when £mile Zola published an address to President Faure, accusing certain 
officials and army officers of conspiring to convict Captain Alfred Dreyfus of 
selling military secrets to (Germany. The result was Zola's arrest for libel. At 
the trial which followed he was defended so ably by Labori that, when the 
latter emerged from the court-room, he had become one of the most celebrated 
lawyers in France. At the second trial of Captain Dreyfus before the court- 
martial held at Bennes in August, 1899, Labori was employed to defend the 
accused, and on the 14lh of the month was shot on his way to the court- 
room and severely wounded. In spite of the wound, he appeared before the 
court-martial after little more than a week's absence, and conducted the case 
to the end. 

^ THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST DREYFUS 

REFLECT what the word of a minister of war must 
mean to military judges, whatever their good faith. 
The superior pledges his word, and they take it. 
But what an abyss of iniquity! If, again, such things 
were to occur amid the storms of war, it would be a dif- 
ferent thing. What, then, matters one man's life, or a 
little more or less of justice? But these things took 
place in a state of peace when the country was perfectly 
secure. Or, again, if our army were an army of mercena- 
ries, soldiers only, accepting the responsibilities of the mili- 
tary trade, which in that case is only a trade, perhaps then 
I would bow. But this is a matter of the national army; a 

matter that conoems all the young men of the nationi who 

(298) 
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are liable to have to appear before a military tribunal; a 
matter that concerns your sons, gentlemen. . . . 

Your sons, innocent or guilty, are liable to be sum- 
moned before a military tribunal. You see that we intro- 
duce no venom into the debate. You see that the rights 
of the nation, the liberty of all, civilization itself is at 
stake; and if the country, when it shall know the truth 
and its full significance, does not revolt in indignation, I 
shall be unable to understand it. 

That, gentlemen, is why it is necessary that those who 
understand and measure the gravity of this affair should 
take the floor; why it is necessary that all men of good- 
will, all true liberals, those who believe in the innocence 
of Dreyfus and those who do not, those who know and 
those who do not know, should unite in a sort of sacred 
phalanx to protest in the name of eternal morality; and 
that is what M. Zola has done. 

In spite of closed doors, gentlemen, and by the great 
mass of Frenchmen who could not know at what price 
the verdict had been secured, Dreyfus might have been 
forgotten. But there was a little fireside in mourning 
where memory remained, and with memory hope. This 
fireside was that of the Dreyfus family, in regard to 
which so many calumnies have been spread; and, since 
this court refused to hear M. Lalance, let me read you 
what he has just said and published in the newspapers. 
I read from **Le Journal des D^ats": 

**The Dreyfus family consists of four brothers — Jacques, 
L^on, Mathieu, and Alfred. They are closely united — one 
soul in four bodies. In 1872 Alsatians were called upon 
to choose their nationality. Those who desired to remain 
Ftenchmen had to make a declaration and leave the coun- 
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try. The three younger so chose, and left. The eldest, 
Jacques, who was past the age of military service, and 
who, moreover, had served during the war in the Legion 
of Alsace-Lorraine, did not so choose, and was declared a 
German. He sacrificed himself in order to be able, without 
fear of expulsion, to manage the important manufacturing 
establishment which constituted the family estate. But he 
promised himself that, if he had any sons, they should all 
be Frenchmen. The German law, in fact, permits a father 
to take out a permit of emigration for a son who has reached 
the age of seventeen. This son loses his German nationality, 
and cannot re-enter the country until he is forty-five years 
old. Jacques Dreyfus had six sons. In 1894 the two elder 
were preparing for the Polytechnic School and Saint Cyr. 
After the trial they had to go away; their career was broken. 
Two other brothers were in the Belfort School. They were 
driven out. What was the father to do, knowing that his 
young brother had been unjustly and illegally condemned? 
Was he to change his name, as other Dreyfuses have done? 
Should he abandon his projects, and resolve to have his sons 
serve in the German army for a year, that they might then 
re-enter the paternal house, and live in a city where the 
family was respected, and where everybody pitied and es- 
teemed it ? Had he done that, no one would have thrown 
a stone at him. In 1895 and 1896 his third and fourth sons 
reached the age of seventeen. He said to them: ^My chil- 
dren, you are now to leave your father's house, never more 
to come back to it. Go to that country where your name is 
cursed and despised. It is your duty. Go.' And finally, , 
in 1897, the father left his house, his business, and all his 
friends, and went to establish himself at Belfort, the city 
of which they wanted to make a fortress. He demanded 
French naturalization for himself and his two younger 
sons." 

There you have a doooment to oppose to the floods oi 
ealumny and falsehood. In this family there were two 
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members whose convictions could not be shaken, M. Ma- 
thieu Dreyfus and Mme. Dreyfus, whose fidelity is per- 
haps the most striking evidence of the innocence of her 
husband, for she, indeed, must know the truth. Mme. 
Dreyfus had lived beside this man; she knew his daily 
life; she saw his attitude throughout the trial; she knew 
the absence of proof; she knew what you yourselves know 
now, gentlemen. And she had seen the perseverance and 
firmness of her husband in ascending this Calvary; his 
courage at the moment of degradation; his attitude, al- 
ways the same, even up to the present moment. ... I 
think it is indispensable that you should hear this cry, 
always the same, as strong as ever, in spite of the pro- 
longation of the torture. I read you a letter from the 
lies du Salut, dated September 4, 1897: 

Dear Lucie — I have just received the July mail. You 
tell me again that you are certain of complete light. This 
certainly is in my soul. It is inspired by the rights that 
every man has to ask it, when he wants but one thing — the 
truth. As long as I shall have the strength to live in a 
situation as inhuman as it is undeserved, I shall write you 
to animate you with my indomitable will. Moreover, the 
late letters that I have written you are my moral testament, 
so to speak. In these I spoke to you first of our affection; 
I confessed also my physical and mental deterioration ; but 
I pointed out to you no less energetically your duty. The 
grandeur of soul that we have all shown should make us 
neither weak nor vainglorious. On the contrary, it should 
ally itself to a determination to go on to the end, until all 
France shall know the truth and the whole truth. To be 
sure, sometimes the wound bleeds too freely, and the heart 
revolts. Sometimes, exhausted as I am, I sink under the 
heavy blows, and then I am but a poor human creature in 
agony and suffering. But my nnconquered soul rises again, 
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vibrating with grief, energy, and implacable will, in view of 
that which to us is the most precious thing in the world, our 
honor and that of our children. And I straighten up once 
more to utter to all the thrilling appeal of a man who asks 
only justice in order to kindle in you all the ardent fire that 
animates my soul, and that will be extinguished only with 
my life. 

I live only on my fever, proud when I have passed 
through a long day of twenty-four hours. As for you, 
you have not to consider what they say or what they 
think. It is for you to do your duty inflexibly, and to 
insist no less inflexibly on your right, the right of justice 
and truth. If in this horrible affair there are other inter- 
ests than ours, which we have never failed to recognize, 
there are also the imprescriptible rights of justice and 
truth. There is the duty of all to put an end to a situ- 
ation so atrocious, so undeserved. Then I can wish for 
us both and for all only that this frightful, horrible, and 
unmerited martyrdom may come to an end. . . . 

Now I read to you what M. de Cassagnac wrote on Sep- 
tember 14, 1896: 

*'Our confrlre^ *Le Jour,' pretends, not to prove the in- 
nocence of Dreyfus, but to show that his guilt is not demon- 
strated. This is already too much. Not that we reproach 
our confrire for pursuing such a demonstration, but that this 
demonstration is impossible. Like most of our fellow-citi- 
zens, we believe Dreyfus guilty, but, like our confrlre^ we 
are not sure of it. And, like our confrire also, we have 
the courage to say so, since we cannot be suspected of 
l)eing favorable to the Jews, whom we combat here as per- 
sistently as we combat the Freemasons. The real question 
is: Can there be any doubt as to the guilt of Dreyfus? 
Now, thanks to the stupidity and the cowardice of the 
government of the Bepublic, this question, far from being 
dosed, remains perpetually open. Why? Because the 
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government did not dare to conduct the trial in the open, 
so that public opinion might be settled. . . . 

"Yes, traitors are abominable beings, who should be 
pitilessly shot like wild beasts; but, for the very reason 
that the punishment incurred is the more frightful and 
the more deserved, and carries with it no pity, it should 
not have been possible for the cowardice of the govern- 
ment with reference to Germany to have left us in a hor- 
rible doubt which authorizes us to ask ourselves sometimes 
if really there is not on Devil's Island a human being under- 
going in innocence a superhuman torture. Such doubt is a 
frightful thing, and it will continue, because publicity of 
trial furnishes the only basis for a revision. Now there is 
no revision. There is no appeal from a sentence wrapped 
in artificial and deliberate darkness.'' 

That is what M. de Cassagnac said, and, when he wrote 
it, he did not know what you have learned during the last 
fortnight. You see, then, the source of the campaign to 
which Colonel Picquart alluded in one of his letters to 
General Gonse. It is not the article in **L'Eclair," for 
those letters appeared before September 15. It is these 
articles that I have just read you, the Dreyfusian campaign, 
there you have it. The article in **L'Eclair," in which the 
name of Dreyfus was falsely written in full, was simply an 
infamy resorted to to stop that campaign. 

For a moment, gentlemen, it was the intention of the 
War Department to let the light shine. But, when the in- 
terpellation was announced, it failed in courage. That is 
the truth. And so, when M. Gastelin asked for informa- 
tion concerning the pretended escape of the traitor and 
the campaign that was beginning, General Billot ascended 
the tribune and pronounced for the first time these words. 
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which were the beginning of the events which you are now 
witnessing: 

*'G-entlemen, the question submitted to the Chamber by 
the honorable M. Castelin is serious. It concerns the jus- 
tice of the country and the security of the State. This sad 
afEair two years ago was the subject of a verdict brought 
about by one of my predecessors in the War Department. 
Justice was then done. The examination, the trial, and 
the verdict took place in conformity with the rules of mili- 
tary procedure. The council of war, regularly constituted, 
deliberated regularly, and, in full knowledge of the cause, 
rendered a unanimous verdict. The council of revision 
unanimously rejected the appeal. The thing, then, is 
judged, and it is allowable for no one to question it. 
Since the conviction, all precautions have been taken to 
prevent any attempt at escape. But the higher reasons 
which in 1894 necessitated a closing of the doors have lost 
nothing of their gravity. So the government appeals to the 
patriotism of the Chamber for the avoidance of a discussion 
which may prevent many embarrassments, and, at any rate, 
for a closing of the discussion as soon as possible.'' 

Well, gentlemen, note this reply of General Billot. It 
is the heart of the question, and it is here that begins the 
fault, or, if you prefer, the error, of the government. It is 
easy to accuse law-abiding citizens of inciting odious cam- 
paigns in their country; but, if we go back to the sources, 
it is easy to see where the responsibility lies, and here I 
have put my finger upon it. We are told confidently of the 
wrong done by the defenders of the traitor in not demand- 
ing either a revision or a nullification of the verdict of 1894. 
Nullification? Why, it is the business of the Minister, of 
Justice to demand that. Listen to Article 441 of the Code 
of Criminal Examination, applicable in military matters: 
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*'When, upon the exhibition of a formal order given to 
him by the Minister of Justice, the prosecuting attorney 
before the Court of Appeals shall denounce in the criminal 
branch of that court judicial acts, decrees, or verdicts con- 
trary to the law, these acts, decrees, or verdicts may be an- 
nulled, and the police officials or the judge prosecuted, if 
there is occasion, in the manner provided in Chapter HI. of 
Title 4 of the present book." 

Well, the secret document, gentlemen, was known in 
September, 1896. The article in '*L'Eclair" appeared Sep- 
tember 15; the Castelin interpellation was heard on Novem- 
ber 16; a petition from Mme. Dreyfus was laid before the 
Chamber, and is still unanswered, as is also a letter from 
M. Demange to the president of the Chamber on the same 
subject. Now, what was the government's duty when this 
question first arose? Unquestionably to deny the secret 
document from the tribune, if it had not been communi- 
cated; and, if it had been, to declare that the procedure 
was in contempt of all law and should lead to the nullifica- 
tion of the verdict. That is what a free government would 
have done. 

Now I wish to say a word of the difficulty of procuring 
the documents mentioned in the bordereau, upon which so 
much stress has been laid in order to exculpate Major Ester- 
hazy. I will not dwell on the Madagascar note, which was 
of February, 1894, and not of August, as has been said, and 
which consequently was not the important note of which 
General Gonse spoke. I wish to emphasize only one point, 
because it is the only one which, in the absence of the ques- 
tions that I was not permitted to ask, has not been made 
perfectly clear by the confrontations of the witnesses, and 
which yet has a considerable significance. General de Pel- 
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heux spoke to yon of the piece one hundred and twenty and 
its hydraulic check. I believe it is the first item mentioned 
in the bordereau. This check, said General Gonse, is impor- 
tant. I asked him at what date it figured in the military 
regulations, and at what date the ofiicial regulation had been 
known to the army. General Gonse answered that he was 
unable to give information on that point. Well, gentlemen, 
the truth is this. The ofiicial regulations concerning siege 
pieces were put on sale at the house of Berger-Lebrault & 
Co., military booksellers, and they bear the date— do not 
smile, gentlemen, remembering that the bordereau was writ- 
ten in 1894 — they bear the date 1889. On page twenty-one 
you will find mention of the hydraulic check. **The pur- 
pose of the hydraulic check [it says] is to limit the recoil of 
the piece." In 1895 a new check was adopted for the piece 
one hundred and twenty, and this new check, as appears 
from the official regulations bearing date of 1895, is not 
known as a hydraulic check, but as the hydro-pneumatic 
check. Either the author of the bordereau, speculating on 
the innocence of foreigners, sent them in 1894 a note on the 
hydraulic check of the piece one hundred and twenty, which 
had been a public matter since 1889, and then really it is not 
worth while to say that Major Esterhazy could not have pro- 
cured it; or else he sent them in 1894 a note on the hydro- 
pneumatic check, and then — there is no doubt about it— he 
could not have been an artilleryman. 

Tou have been spoken to also concerning the troupes de 
eouverture. Well, there are cards on sale in the most official 
manner, which appear annually, and which show in the 
clearest way the distribution of the troops of the entire 
French army for the current year. I do not know at all 
what the author of the bordereau sent, and General Gonse 
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knows no better than I do. When he sends a document 
like the firing manual, he is very carefal to say that it is 
a document difficult to procure, and he says it in a French 
that seems a little singular to one who remembers the 
French that Dreyfus writes in his letters. But, when he 
gives notes, he says nothing. So I infer that these notes 
are without interest and without importance. 

Furthermore, the impossibilities were no less great for 
Dreyfus. For instance, it is impossible that a staff officer 
should speak of the firing manual in the way in which it la 
spoken of in the bordereau. They say the writer must hare 
been an artilleryman. Well, that is not my opinion, for all 
the officers will tell you that there is not one of them who 
would refuse to lend his manual to an officer of infantry, 
especially if the request were made by a superior officer* 
General Mercier himself in an interview has declared that 
the documents have not the importance that is attributed to 
them; and it is true that they have not, for a firing manual 
that is new in April pr in August is no longer new in No- 
vember or December. The foreign military attachis see these 
things at the grand manoeuvres, and get all the informatioa 
that they want. • . . 

I desire to place myself, gentlemen, exclusively on the 
ground chosen by the Minister of War, and on that ground 
we find that in 1894 the charge against Dreyfus being aboat 
to fall to the ground for want of proof, a man who was not 
a dictator, but simply an ephemeral cabinet minister in a 
democracy where the law alone is sovereign, dared to take 
it apon himself to judge one of his officers and hand him 
over to a court-martial, not for trial, but for a veritable 
execution. We find that, since then, nothing has been left 
undone in order to oover up this illegality. We find that 
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men interested in deceiving themselves have heaped inexact 
declarations upon incomplete declarations. We find that all 
the power of the government has been employed in envel- 
oping the affair in darkness, even compelling the members 
of the council of war, whatever their loyalty, to give to 
the trial which they conducted the appearance of a judicial 
farce. 

Well, all this, gentlemen, was bound to fill sincere men 
with indignation, and the letter of M. Emile Zola was noth- 
ing but the cry of the public conscience. He has rallied 
around him the grandest and most illustrious men in France. 
Do not be embarrassed, gentlemen, by the sophism with 
which they try to blind you, in telling you that the honor 
of the army is at stake. It is not at stake. It does not 
follow that the entire army is involved, because some have 
shown too much zeal and haste, and others too much credu- 
lity; because there has been a serious forgetfulness of right 
on the part of one, or of several. What is really of interest 
to the French army, gentlemen, is that it should not be bur- 
dened in history by an irreparable iniquity. 

Gentlemen of the jury, by your verdict of acquittal set 
an example of firmness. Tou feel unmistakably that this 
man is the honor of Prance. Zola struck, France herself 
strikes. And, in conclusion, I have but one word to say. 
Let your verdict signify several things: first, ''Long live 
the army I" I, too, cry **Long live the armyT' but also 
"Long live the Republic!" and **Long live Francel" 
That is, gentlemen, •'Long live the right! Long live 
eternal justice 1' 
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MARTIN LUTHER was born at Eisleben, in the oountj of IfaniliBid, in 
^^^ ThuriDgia, od the lOlh of November, 1483. His father belonged to • 
family of free peasants. A slate-outter bj trade, he had come to Eisleben to 
work as a miner, and, subsequent! j, set up a forge in Mansfeid. In the Latin 
school of that place the boy Martin so distinguished himself that his father 
sent him for a year to a school at Magdeburg, and then to Eisenach, whenot 
in his eighteenth year he went to the high-school of Erfurt, where he stodied 
the classics and philosophy. He took his Bachelor's degree in 1602, and his 
Master's, three years later. A dangerous illness so wrought upon his feelings 
that, in spite of his father, he resolved to become a monk, and, in June, 1505, 
he entered the Augustinian Convent at Erfurt. Ordained a priest in May, 
1507, he was appointed the next year Professor in the University at Witteii« 
berg, which had been recently founded. He began by lecturing on Aristotle^ 
and in 1509 he gave lectures on the Bible which from the first attracted crowds 
of hearers. In the year 1511 he went to Rome, and a twelvemonth later, cm 
his return to the University, was promoted to the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
As early as 1516 he began to defend at academical disputations his peculiar 
views of the relations between law and gospel. In the following year, when 
the sale of indulgences began in Saxony, Luther thundered against them from 
his Wittenberg pulpit, and finally, on October 3^ nailed a paper, denouncing 
them in 95 propositions or theses, to the door of the Castle church. In thak 
hour the Reformation began. In his theses and explanatory sermons, Luther 
had struck a blow at more than indulgences, though he scarcely knew it at the 
time. Early in 1618, he appeared at a general meeting of the Augustiniaii 
order at Heidelberg, and, at a public disputation, strove to make apparent the 
contrast between the external view of religion taught by the schoolmen, and 
the spiritual view of gospel truth based upon justifying faith. The result at 
these and similar declarations was that Luther was summoned to appear befors 
the Pope at Rome, but, the Elector of Saxony intervening, it was arranged 
that Luther should present himself before the Pope's Legato at Augsburg. 
The interview came to nothing, and in March, 1519, Luther appealed from 
the Pope to a General Council to be held in Germany. During the same year 
a public disputation took place at Leipsic between Luther and John Eck, after 
which Luther felt that he had finally broken with Rome, and became the leader 
of the German nation. The Pope's bull, published at Rome in July, 1520, the 
(304) 
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bull in vhioh Latber wm oondeDined for holdiBg Hnaaito CfknkmH, was pub* 
Hcty bomed by the lefonner at Witteaberg in December of the Bame year. 
The Pope then a{^>ealing to the young enqieror GfaaileB V. to crash heresy In 
Germany, Luther was sumnumed before a Diet to be held «t Wonns in 152L 
It was before this Diet that Lather deUyered tlie apeedi which we have here 
reproduced. On tiie oonduding fifteen years of Luther's life we need not 
dwell. When he died, in 1646, it was with the knowledge Uiat he had made 
a large part of Germany Protestant; indeed, the only laige Geiman States that 
were then able to maintain a firm front against the Lutheran doctrines were 
Austria, Bavaria, the Palstinato and the great ecclesiastical provinces on the 
Rhine. Subsequently, ^be Falitinato adopted the CUvinistio form of Protes- 
tantism, and, could a union have been elEeoted between Oalvinism and Lutheran- 
Ism, it is probable that the Protestants would have acquired a majority in the 
electoral college, in which event a Protestant em p e ror might have been elected. 



TO THE DIET AT WORMS 

IN obedience to. your commands given me yesterday, I 
stand fa ere, beseeching yon, as God is mereiful, so to 
deign mercifully to listen to this cause, which is, as I 
believe, the cause of justice and of truth. And if through 
inexperience I should fail to apply to any his proper title, or 
o£end in any way against the manners of courts, I entreat 
you to pardon me as one not conversant with courts, but 
rather with the cells of monks, and claiming no other merit 
than that of having spoken and written with that simplicity 
of mind which regards nothing but the glory of God and 
the pure instruction of the people of Christ. 

Two questions have been proposed to me: Whether I 
acknowledge the books which are published in my name, 
and whether I am determined • to defend or disposed to 

m 

recall them. To the first of these I have given a direct 
answer, in which I shall ever persist that those books are 
mine and published by me, except so far as they may have 
been altered or interpolated by the craft or officiousness of 
rivals. To the other I am now about to reply; and I must 

Vol. III.— t U—Orations 
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first entreat your Majesty and your Highnesses to deign to 
consider that my books are not all of the same description. 
For there are some in which I have treated the piety of 
faith and morals with simplicity so evangelical that my 
very adversaries confess them to be profitable and harmless 
and deserving the perusal of a Christian. Even the Pope's 
bull, fierce and cruel as it is, admits some of my books 
to be innocent, though even these, with a monstrous per- 
versity of judgment, it includes in the same sentence. If, 
then, I should think of retracting these, should I not stand 
alone in my condemnation of that truth which is acknowl- 
edged by the unanimous confession of all, whether friends 
OP foes? 

The second species of my publications is that in which 
I have inveighed against the papacy and the doctrine of 
the papists, as of men who by their iniquitous tenets and 
examples have desolated the Christian world, both with 
spiritual and temporal calamities. No man can deny or 
dissemble this. The sufferings and complaints of all man- 
kind are my witnesses,' that, through the laws of the Pope 
and the doctrines of men, the consciences of the faithful 
have been insnared, tortured, and torn in pieces, while, at 
the same time, their property and substance have been de- 
voured by an incredible tyranny, and are still devoured 
without end and by degrading means, and that too, most 
of all, in this noble nation of Germany. Yet it is with 
them a perpetual statute, that the laws and doctrines 
of the Pope be held erroneous and reprobate when they 
are .contrary to the Gospel and the opinions of the 
Fathers. 

If, then, I shall retract these books, I shall do no other 
than add strength to tyranny and throw open doors to this 
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groat impiety, which will then stride forth more widely and 
licentioosly than it has dared hitherto; so that the reign 
of iniquity will proceed with entire impunity, and, notwith* 
standing its intolerable oppression upon the suffering vul- 
gar, be still further fortified and established; e£^)ecially 
when it shall be proclaimed that I have been driven to 
this act by the authority of your serene Majesty and the 
whole Boman Empire. What a cloak, blessed Lord, should 
I then become for wickedness and despotism 1 

In a third description of my writings are those wKich I 
have published against individuals, against the defenders 
of the Boman tyranny and the subverters of the piety 
taught by men. Against these I do freely ccmfess that I 
have written with more bitterness than was becoming 
either my religion or my profession; for, indeed, I lay no 
claim to any especiai sanctity, and argue not respecting 
my own life, but respecting the doctrine of Christ. Yet 
even these writmgs it is impossible for me to retract, see- 
ing that through such retraction despotism and impiety 
would reign under my patronage, and rage with more than 
their former ferocity against the people of G-od. 

Tet since I am but man and not God, it would not be- 
come me to go further in defence of my tracts than my 
Lord Jesus went in defence of his doctrine; who, when 
he was interrogated before Annas, and received a blow 
from one of the officers, answered: *^If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness oi the evil; bat if well, why smitest thou 
me?'' If then the Lord himself, who knew his own infid- 
libility, did not disdain to require arguments against his 
doctrine even from a person of low condition, how mnch 
mther ought I, who am the dregs of the earth and the 
very dave of error, to inquire and search if there be any 
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to bear witness against my doctrine I Wherefore, I entreat 
you, by the mercies of Q-od, that if there be any one of any 
condition who has that ability, let him overpower me by 
the sacred writings, prophetical and evangelical. And for 
my own part, as soon as I shall be better instructed I will 
retract my errors and be the first to cast my books into 
the flames. 

It must DOW, I think, be manifest that I have suffi- 
ciently examined and weighed, not only the dangers, but 
the ^parties and dissensions excited in the world by means 
of my doctrine, of which I was yesterday so gravely ad- 
monished. But I must avow that to me it is of all others 
the most delightful spectacle to see parties and dissensions 
growing up on account of the word of God, for such is 
the progress of God's word, such its ends and object. 
^' Think not I am come to send peace on earth; I came 
not to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to set a 
man at variance against his father, and the daughter 
against her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law; and a man's foes shall be those of his 
own household." 

Moreover we should reflect that our God is wonderful 
and terrible in his counsels; so that his work, which is 
now the object of so much solicitude, if we should found 
it in the condemnation of the word of God, may be turned 
by his providence into a deluge of intolerable calamity; 
and the reign of this young and excellent prince (in 
whom is our hope after God) not only should begin, 
but should continue and close under the most glowing 
auspices. 

I could show more abundantly by reference to Scriptural 
examples — ^to those of Pharaoh, the King of Babylon, the 
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kings of Israel — ^that they have brought about their own 
destraction by those very counsels of worldly wisdom 
which seemed to promise them peace and stability. For 
it is he who taketh the wise in their craftiness and re- 
moveth the mountains, and they know not, and over- 
tumeth them in his anger. So that it is the work of God 
to fear God. Yet I say not these things as if the great 
personages here present stood at all in need of my admoni- 
tions, but only because it was a service which I owed to 
my native Germany, and it was my duty to discharge it. 
And thus I commend myself to your serene Majesty and 
all the princes, humbly beseeching you not to allow the 
malice of my enemies to render me odious to you without 
a cause. I have done. 

["Having delivered this address in German," says 
Doctor Waddington, **Luther was commanded to recite 
it in Latin. For a moment he hesitated; his breath was 
exhausted, and he was oppressed by the heat and throng 
of the surrounding multitude. One of the Saxon courtiers 
even advised him to excuse himself from obedience; but 
he presently collected his powers again, and repeated his 
speech with few variations and equal animation in the other 
language. His tone was that of supplication rather than 
remonstrance, and there was something of diffidence in his 
manner. . . . No sooner had he ceased than he was re- 
minded, in a tone of reproach, that they were not assem- 
bled to discuss matters which had long ago been decided 
by councils, but that a simple answer was required of him 
to a simple question — ^whether he would retract or not. 
Then Luther continued — "] 

Since your most serene Majesty and the princes require 
» simple answer, I will give it thus: Unless I shall be con* 
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vinced by proofs from Scripture or by evident reason — for 
I believe neither in Popes nor councils, since they have 
frequently both erred and contradicted themselves — rl can- 
not choose but adhere to the word of God, which has 
possession of my conscience; nor can I possibly, nor will 
I ever make any recantation, since it is neither safe nor 
honest to act contrary to conscience! Here I stand; I 
eannot do otherwise; so help me G-odI Amen. 

— Trahslatbd bt Dr. GBOBaa Wabdikotov 



MELANCHTHON 



pmUP MBLANOHTHON was bom at Bretten, a town of the Lower Palati- 
^ nate on November 16, 1497. His father's name was Schwartzherd, but 
the boy's tutor, Beuchlin, was so taken with his pupil's extraordinary precocity 
that he dubbed him Melanchthon (the Greek form of Schwartzherd) according 
to the fashion of that age. He took a doctor's d^ree in 1514. In 1618 he 
was appointed by the Elector of Saxony Professor of .Greek hi the University 
of Wittenberg. While here he collaborated with Luther in a translation of 
the Scriptures from the Greek. In 1521, during Luther's confinement in the 
Wartburg, Melanchthon was the leader of the Reformation cause at the uni- 
versity. After the first Diet of Spires (1526), Melanchthon was deputed as one 
of the twenty-eight commissioners to visit the Reformed States and regulate 
*the constitution of the churches therein. At the Marburg Conference (1529), 
between the German and ^wiss reformers, Melanchthon was pitted against 
Zwingli in the discussion regarding the Real Presence in the sacrament. At 
the Diet of Augsburg (1530), Melanchthon was the leading representative of 
the Reformation; He drew up the seventeen articles of the evangelical faith 
known as the '* Augsburg Confession." In 1537 Melanchthon appended to his 
signature of the Lutheran Articles of Smalkald the reservation that he would 
admit the supremacy of the Pope, provided the latter recognized the authority 
of the Gk>spel, and did not claim to rule by divine right He died on the 19ck 
of April, 1560, and his body was laid beside that of Martin Luther. 



THE SAFETY OF THE VIRTUOUS 

'* NEITHER SHALL ANY PLUCK THEM OUT OF MY HAND,- JOHNx. 

DELIVERED IN 1550 

TO THEE, almighty and true God, eternal Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, maker of heaven and earth, 
and of all creatures, together with thy Son our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost — to thee, the wise, good, 
true, righteous, compassionate, pure, gracious God we ren- 

(811) . 
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der thanks that thoa hast hitherto Qphdcl the Ohuroh is 
these lands, and gnunoasly afforded it proteotion and oarOi 
and we earnestly beseech thee evermore to gather among 
us an inheritance for thy Son, whioh may pniise thee to all 
eternity. 

I hare in these, our assemblies, often uttered partly ad- 
monitions and partly reproofs, whioh I hope the most of 
yon will bear in mind. But since I must presume that 
now the hearts of all are wrung with a new grief and a 
new pang by reason of the war in our neighborhood, this 
season seems to call for a word of consolation. And as 
we commonly say, '* Where the pain is, there one claps his 
hand," I could not, in this so great affliction, make up my 
mind to turn my discourse upon any other subject. I do 
not, indeed, doubt that you yourselves seek comfort in the 
divine declarations, yet will I also bring before you some 
things collected therefrom, because always that on which 
we had ourselves thought becomes more precious to us 
when we hear that it proves itself salutary also to others. 
And because long discourses are burdensome in time of 
sorrow and mourning, I will, without delay, bring for- 
ward that comfort which is the most effectual. 

Our pains are best assuaged when something good and 
beneficial, especially some help toward a happy issue, pre- 
sents itself. All other topics of consolation, such as men 
borrow from the unavoidableness of suffering, and the ex- 
amples of others, bring us no great alleviation. But the 
Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, who was crucified for 
us and raised again, and now sits at the right hand of the 
Father, offers us help and deliverance, and has manifested 
this disposition in many declarations. I will now speak 
of the words: **No man shall pluck my sheep out of my 
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hand/* This expression has often raised me up out of 
the deepest sorrow, and drawn me, as it were, out of hell. 

The wisest men in all times have bewailed the great 
amount of human misery which we see with our eyes her 
fore we pass into eternity — diseases, death, want, our own 
errors by which we bring harm and punishment on our- 
selves, hostile men, unfaithfulness on the part of those 
with whom we are closely connected, banishment, abuse, 
desertion, miserable children, public and domestic strife, 
wars, murder, and devastation. And since such things 
appear to befall good and bad, without distinction, many 
wise men have inquired whether there were any Provi- 
dence, or whether accident brings everything to pass in- 
dependent of a diviDC purpose. But we in the Church 
know that the first and principal cause of human woe is 
this, that on account of sin man is made subject to death 
and other calamity, which is so much more vehement in 
the Church, because the devil, from hatred toward God, 
makes fearful assaults on the Church and strives to de- 
stroy it utterly. Therefore it is written: "1 will put en- 
mity between the serpent and the seed of the woman." 
And Peter says: **Your adversary, the devil, goeth about 
as a roaring lion and seeketh whom he may devour." 

Not in vain, however, has God made known to us the 
causes of our misery. We should not only consider the 
greatness of our necessity, but also discern the causes of 
it, and recognize his righteous anger against sin, to the 
end that we may, on the other hand, perceive the Ee- 
deemer and the greatness of his compassion; and as wit- 
nesses to these, his declarations, he adds the raising of 
dead men to life, and other miracles. 

Let us banish from our hearts, therefore, the unbeliev- 
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ing opinions whieh imagine that evib beftdl VB by mexe 
chance, or from physical causes. 

But when thou considerest the wounds in thy own circle 
of relations, or dost cast a glance at the pnblic disorders in 
the State, which again afflict the individoal also (as Solcm 
says: *'The general corraption penetrates even to thy quiet 
habitation''), then think, first, of thy own and others* sinSy 
and of the righteous wrath of Ood; and, secondly, weigh 
the rage of the devil, who lets loose his hate chiefly in the 
Church. 

In all men, even the better class, great darkness reigna. 
We see not how great an evil sin is, and regard not our- 
selves as so shamefully defiled. We flatter ourselves, in 
particular, because we profess a better doctrine oonceming 
Ood. Nevertheless, we resign ourselves to a careless slum- 
ber, or pamper e^ch one his own desires; our impurity, the 
disorders of the Ohurch, the necessity of brethren, fills os 
not with pain; devotion is without fire and fervor; zeal 
for doctrine and discipline languishes, and not a few are 
my sins, and thine, and those of many others, by reason 
of which such punishments are heaped upon us. 
' Let us, therefore, apply our hearts to repentanoe, and 
direct our eyes to the Son of God, in respect to whom we 
have the assurance that, after the wonderful counsel of 
God, he is placed over the family of man, to.be the pro- 
tector and preserver of his Church. 

We perceive not fully either our wretchedness or our 
dangers, or the fury of enemies, until after events of ex- 
traordinary sorrowfulness. Still we ought to reflect thus: 
there must exist great need and a fearful might and rage 
of enemies, since so powerful a protector has been given to 
us, even God's Son. When he says: **No man shall pluck 
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my sheep out of my hand," he indicates that he is no idle 
spectator of our woe, but that mighty and incessant strife 
is going on. The devil incites his tools to disturb the 
Church or the political commonwealth, that boundless con- 
fusion may enter, followed by heathenish desolation. Bat 
the Son of God, who holds in his hands, as it were, the con- 
gregation of those who call upon bis name, hurls back the 
devils by his infinite power, conquers and chases them 
thence, and will one day shut them up in the prison of 
hell, and punish them to all eternity with fearful pains. 
This comfort we must hold fast in regard to the 'entire 
Church, as well as each in regard to himself. 

If, in these distracted and warring times, we see States 
blaze up and fall into ruin, then look away to the Sou of 
God, who stands in the secret counsel of the Godhead and 
guards his little flock and carries the weak lambs, as it 
were, in his own hands. Be persuaded that by him thou 
also shalt be protected and upheld. 

Here some, not rightly instructed, will exclaim: '* Truly 
I could wish to commend myself to such a keeper, but only 
his sheep does he preserve. Whether I also am counted in 
tl^kt flock, I know not.'' Against this doubt we must most 
strenuously contend, for the Lord himself assures us in this 
very passage, that all who ^'hear and with faith receive the 
voice of the Gospel are his sheep"; and he says expressly: 
''If a man love me, he will keep my words, and my Fathei* 
will love him, and we will come to him and make our abode 
with him." These promises of the Son of God, which can- 
not be shaken, we must confidently appropriate to ourselves. 
Nor shouldst thou, by thy doubts, exclude thyself from this 
blessed flock, which originates in the righteousness of the 
Gospel. They do not rightly distinguish between the law 
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and the Gospel, who, because they are anworthy, reckon 
not themselves among the sheep. Bather is this consola- 
tion afforded us, that we are accepted "for the Son of God's 
sake," truly, without merit, not on account of our own 
righteousness, but through faith, because we are unworthy, 
and impure, and far from having fulfilled the law of God. 
That is, moreover, a universal promise, in which the Son of 
God saith: '*Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and 1 will give you rest.'* 

The Eternal Father earnestly commands that we should 
hear* the Son, and it is the greatest of all transgressions if 
we despise him and do not approve his voice. This is what 
every one should often and diligently consider, and in this 
disposition of the Father, revealed through the Son, find 
grace. 

Although, amid so great disturbances, many a sorrowful 
spectacle meets thine eye, and the Church is rent by discord 
and hate, and manifold and domestic public necessity is 
added thereto, still let not despair overcome thee, but know 
thou that thou hast the Son of God for a keeper and pro- 
tector, who will not suffer either the Church, or thee, or 
thy family, to be plucked out of his hand by the fury 
of the devil. 

With all my heart, therefore, do I supplicate the Son 
of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, who having been crucified 
for us, and raised again, sits at the right hand of the 
Father, to bless men with his gifts, and to him I pray 
that he would protect and govern this little church and 
me therein. Other sure trust, in this great flame when the 
whole world is on fire, I discern nowhere. Each one has 
his separate hopes, and each one with his understanding 
seeks repose in something else; but boiwever good that 
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may all be, it is still a far better, and uaquestionably a 
more effectual, consolation to flee to the Son of God and 
expect help and deliverance from him. 
- Such wishes will not be in vain. For to this end are 
we laden with such a crowd of dangers, that in events and 
occurrences which to human prudence are an inexplicable 
enigma, we may recognize the infinite goodness and present- 
ness of God, in that he, for his Son's sake, and through his 
Son, affords us aid. God will be owned in such deliverance 
just as in the deliverance of your first parents, who, after 
the fall, when they were forsaken by all creatures, were up- 
held by the help of God alone. So was the family of Noah 
in the flood, so were the Israelites preserved when in the 
Red Sea they stood between the towering walls of waters. 
These glorious examples are held up before us, that we 
might know, in like manner, the Ohurch, without the help 
of any created beings, is often preserved. Many in all 
times have experienced such divine deliverance and sup- 
port in their personal dangers, as David saith: ^'My father 
and my mother have forsaken me, but the Lord taketh me 
up,*' and in another place David saith: ''He hath delivered 
the wretched who hath no helper." But in order that we 
may become partakers of these so great blessings, faith and 
devotion must be kindled within ns, as it stands written: 
"Verily, I say unto you!" So likewise must our faith be 
exercised, that before deliverance we should pray for help 
and wait for it, resting in God with a certain ebeerfnlness 
of soul ; and that we should not cherish continual donbt and 
melancholy murmuring in our hearts, but constantly set be- 
fore our eyes the admonition of God: **The peace of Gk>d 
which is higher than all understanding keep your heart and 
mind''; which is to aay, Be ao comforted in God, in time of 
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danger, that your hearts, having been strengthened by con- 
fidence in the pity and presentness of God, may patiently 
wait for help and deliverance, and quietly maintain that 
peaceful serenity which is the beginning of eternal life, and 
without which there can be no true devotion. 

For distrust and doubt produce a gloomy and terrible 
hate toward God, and that is the beginning of the eternal 
torments, and a rage like that of the devil. 

Now you must guard against these billows in the soul, 
and these stormy agitations, and, by meditation on the pre- 
cious promises of God, keep and establish your hearts. 

Truly these times allow not the wonted security and the 
wonted intoxication of the world, but they demand that 
with honest groans we should cry for help, as the Lord 
saith, ** Watch and pray that ye fall not into temptation,'* 
that ye may not, being overcome by despair, plunge into 
everlasting destruction. There is need of wisdom to discern 
the dangers of the soul, as well as the safeguard against 
them. Soub go to ruin as well when, in epicurean secu- 
rity, they make light of the wrath of God, as when they 
are overcome by doubt and cast down by anxious sorrow, 
and these transgressions aggravate the punishment. The 
godly, on the other hand, who by faith and devotion keep 
their hearts erect and near to God, enjoy the beginning of 
eternal life and obtain mitigation of the general distress. 

We, therefore, implore thee, Son of God, Lord Jesus 
Christ, who having been crucified and raised for us, stand- 
est in the secret counsel of the Godhead, and makest inter- 
cession for us, and hast said: ''Gome unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest" I 
call upon thee, and with my whole heart beseech thee, 
according to thine infinite compassion, forgive us oar sina. 
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Thou knowest that in our great weakness we are not able 
to bear the burden of our woe. Do thou, therefore, afiord 
U8 aid in our private and public necessities; be thou our 
shade and protector, uphold the churches in these lands, 
and all which serves for their defence and watch*care. 



SCHLEGEL 



I^ARL WILHBLM FBIBDRIOH YON SOHLBGBL, known chiefly at a 
^^ historian of literature, was bom at Hanorer in 1*1*12. After stodjing 
at Gottingen and Leipeic, he lectured as a prioat docent at the University ai 
Jena, and wrote a number of lyrical poems, together with a tragedy and an 
unfinished romance. In 1802 he went to Paris, where he lectured on phi- 
losophy. In 1808 he went to Vienna, and in the following year was made 
Imperial Court Secretary at the headquarters of the Archduke Charles. We 
here reproduce a portion of a lecture deliyered at Vienna in 1810. At a later 
period Sohlegel was Councillor of Legation in the Austrian Embassy at the 
Frankfort Diet. He died in 1829 at Dresden, where he was delivering a 
course of lectures on the philosophy of lang^uage. We may mention that 
Schlegel's wife was a Jewess, the daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, but ia 
1 803 she, as well as her husband, joined the Catholic Church. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

LECTURE DELIVERED AT VIENNA IN iSio 

THE pbilosophy of history — that is to say, the right 
comprehension of its wonderful course, the solution 
and illustration of its mighty problems, and of the 
complex enigmas of humanity, and its destiny in the lapse 
of ages — is not to be found in isolated events, or detached 
historical facts, but in the principles of social progress. 
Historical particulars can only serve to characterize the 
inward motives, the prevailing opinions, the decisive mo- 
ments, the critical points in the progress of human society; 
and thus place more vividly before our eyes the peculiar 
character of every age — each step of mankind in intel- 
lectual refinement and moral improvement. To this end, 

historical details are indispensable; for the ruling prin- 
(820) 
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oiples of aooial development are of m mofe exalted kind, 
and not mere organic laws of naiarei from whiohi as in 
physiologji when the first principle of disorder is under- 
stood, we can accurately deduce, and partly at least deter- 
mine beforehand, the nature of the different phenomena 
and symptoms, the rule of health, the diagnostic of the 
disease, as well as the method of cure, the approach of 
the crisis, and its natural declension, without being obliged 
to go through the labyrinth of all the different cases that 
may have ever existed. Again, it is not in the history of 
man, as in natural history, where the structure of the various 
plants and animals forms by close analogy one connected 
species and genus; and where the growth, bloom, decay, 
and extinction of individuals follow in a uniform order, 
like day and night, or like the change of the seasons. But 
in the sphere of human freedom, as man is a natural creat- 
ure, but a natural creature endowed with free will — that 
is to say, with the faculty of moral determination between 
the good or heavenly impulse, and the wicked or hostile 
principle — all these organic laws of nature form only the 
physical basis of his progress and history. And hardly 
do they form this — but rather a mere disposition of which 
the direction depends on man, or on the use he makes of 
his own freedom. It is only when that higher principle 
of man's free will has been weakened, debased, obscured, 
extinguished, and utterly confounded, that those laws of 
nature can hold good in history. Then, indeed, the symp- 
toms of a diseased age, the organic vices of a nation, the 
prognostics of a general crisis of the world, may be deter- , 
mined to a certain extent with the precision of medical 
science. Though the general feelings of mankind clearly 
declare the ' soul to be endowed with the faculty of free 
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will, yet to reason, this freedom is an almost inextricable 
enigma, the solution of which must be furnished by faith. 
Or, rather, this is a mystery, of which the key and expla- 
nation must be sought for in Qtod and his Bevelation; and 
the same will apply to every higher principle that tran- 
scends nature and nature's laws. 

Along with the principle of man's free will, which rises 
above necessity, that law of nature — ^there is another higher 
and divine principle in the historical progress of nations; 
and this is the visible guidance of an all-loving and all- 
ruling Providence displayed in the course of history and 
the march of human destiny, whether in things great or 
small. But the power of evil is something more than a 
mere power of nature, and in comparison with this it is 
a. power of a higher and more spiritual kind. It is that 
power whose influence is not only felt in the sensual incli- 
nations of nature, but which, under the mask of a false 
liberty, unceasingly labors to rob man of his true freedom. 
Thus Providence is not a mere vague notion, a formula 
of belief, or a feeling of virtuous anticipation — a mere 
pious conjecture — ^but it is the real, effective, historical, 
redeeming power of God, which restores to man and the 
whole human race their lost freedom, and with it the 
effectual power of good. The problem of human existence 
consists in this, that man in the great stage of history, as 
in the little details of private life, has to choose and deter- 
mine between a true heavenly freedom, ever faithful and 
steadfast to God, and the false, rebellious freedom of a 
will separated from God. The mere license of passion or 
of sensual appetite is no liberty, but a stem bondage under 
the yoke of nature. But as that false' and criminal free- 
dom is spiritual, so it is superior to nature; and it is 
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Strictly oonformable to truth, to regard him as the first 
author of this false liberty whom Bevelation represents as 
the mightiest, the most potent, and the most intellectual 
egotist among all created beings, either in the visible or 
the invisible world. 

Without this freedom of choice innate in man or im- 
parted to him — ^this faculty of determining between the 
divine impulse and the suggestion of the spirit of evil — 
there would be no history, and without a faith in such a 
principle there could be no philosophy of history. If free 
will were a mere psychological illusion; if, consequently, 
man were incapable of sentiment or deliberate action; if 
all in life were predetermined by necessity, and subject, 
like nature, to a blind, immutable destiny; in that case, 
what we call history, or the description of mankind, would 
merely constitute a branch of natural science. But such 
notions are utterly repugnant to the general belief and the 
moat intimate feelings of mankind, according to which it 
IB precisely the conflict between the good or divine prin- 
oiple, on the one hand, and the evil or advelrse principle, 
on the other, which forms the purport of human life and 
human history from the beginning to the end of time. 
Without the idea of a Godhead regulating the coarse of 
human destinyi of an all-ruling ProvidencCi and the sav- 
ing and redeeming power of G-od, the history of the world 
would be a labyrinth without an outlet — a confused pile 
of ages buried upon ages — a mighty tragedy without a 
right beginning or a proper ending; and this melancholy 
and tragical expression is produced on our minds by sev- 
eral of the great ancient historians, particularly the pro- 
foundest of them all, Tacitus, who, toward the close of 
antiquity, glances so dark a retrospect upon the past. 
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Bat the great historical mystery — the deepest and moert 
complicated enigma of the world — is the permission of 
evil on the part of God, which can find its explanation 
and solution only in the unfettered freedom of man, in the 
destination of the latter for a state of struggle, exposed 
to the influence of two contending powers, and which 
3ommences with the first early mission of Adam. This is 
Qothing else but the real and entire exercise — the divinely 
ordained trial of the faculty of freedom, imparted to the 
firstling of the new creation — the image of God, in the 
conflict and the victory over temptation and all hostile 
spirits. That man only who recognizes the permission of 
God given to evil in its at first inconceivably wide extent 
— the whole magnitude of the power permitted to the 
wicked principle, accordiag to the inscrutable decrees of 
God, from the curse of Gain — ^and the sign of that curse — 
its unimpeded transmission through all the labyrinths of 
error, and truth grossly disfigured — through all the false 
religions of heathenism — all the ages of extreme moral 
corruption, ^nd eternally repeated, and ever-incfeasing 
crime, down to the period when the anti-Christian prin- 
ciple — the spirit of evil — shall usurp entire dominion of 
the world; when mankind, sufficiently prepared, shall be 
summoned to the last decisive trial — ^the last great conflict 
with the enemy in all the fulness of his power: — that man 
only, we say, is capable of understanding the great phe- 
nomena of universal history in their often strange and 
dark complexity, as far, at least, as human eye can pene- 
trate into those- hidden and mysterious ways of Provi- 
dence. But he who regards everything in humanity, and 
the progress of humanity, in a mere natural or rationaliflit 
point of view, and will explain everything by such views;. 
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who, thoagh perhaps not without a certain instinctive 
feeling of an all-ruling Providence — a certain pious defer- 
ence for its secret ways and high designs — ^yet is devoid 
of a full knowledge of, and deep insight into, the conduct 
of Providence — he to whom the power of evil is not clear, 
evident, and fully intelligible; he will ever rest on the 
surface of events and historical facts, and, satisfied with 
the outward appearance of things, neither comprehend the 
meaning of the whole, nor understand the import of any 
part. But the matter of greatest moment is to watch the 
Spirit of G9d, revealing itself in history, enlightening 
and directing the judgments of men, saving and conduct- 
ing mankind, and even here below admonishing, judging, 
and chastising nations and generations; to watch this spirit 
in its progress through all ages, and discern the fiery marks 
and traces of its footsteps. This threefold law of the world, 
these three mighty principles in the historical progress of 
mankind — the hidden ways of a Providence delivering and 
emancipating the human race; next, the free will of man, 
doomed to a decisive choice in the struggle of life, and 
every action and sentiment springing from that freedom; 
lastly, the power permitted by God to the evil principle 
cannot be dedubed as things absolutely necessary, like the 
phenomena of nature, or the laws of human reason. Such 
a general deduction would by no means answer the object 
intended; but it is in the characteristic marks of particular 
events and historical facts that the visible traces of invisible 
power and design, or of high and hidden wisdom, must 
be sought for. And hence the philosophy of history is 
not a theory standing apart and separated from history, 
but its results must be drawn out of the multitude of his- 

• 

torioal facta — from the faithful record of ageB, and moat 
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spring up, as it were, of themselves, from bare observatioii. 
And here an unprejadioed mind will discern the motiv6^ 
and also the jostification, of the ooorse we haye puisaed; 
for in the philosophy of history we have not to do with 
any system — any series of abstract notions, positions, and 
conclusions, as in the construction of a mere theory — but 
with the general principles only of historical investigation 
and historical judgment. 

In the multitude, however, of historical phenomena, 
all things, especially in times of great . party conflicts, are 
of a mixed nature, where, in the selection dl characteristic 
traits, we should rather avoid than seek for any rude and 
violent contrasts. For while, on the one hand, in any 
great historical contest, we are bound to recognize the full 
justice of the true cause, yet, on the other, we shall often 
find some flaw — some stain — some weak point connected 
with that cause — not inherent in the cause itself, but 
chargeable solely on human infirmity. Or when we must 
condemn the revolution of any period as pernicious in its 
general relations and reprehensible in itself, we shall often 
see some motive lie concealed in its origin — ^in its first 
proceedings — which taken in itself, and abstractedly of 
subsequent errors and the false consequences thence de- 
duced, comprises some important indications of right — 
some lofty aspirations after truth. Every general asser- 
tion most be restricted by exceptions, and qualified by 
various modifications; and as in historical events, so in 
historical narration and speculation^ nothing is so hurtful 
and unprofitable as an absolute mode of reflection, inquiiyt 
and decision. This remark we may apply by antioipation 
to the whole period of latter i^^ and as incoloating the 
necessity of that conciliatory spirit which true philosophy 
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cannot fail of adopting for its rule. It is only when we 
have gone very deeply into the varied and complex nature 
of the circumstances of any age and examined in their 
manifold bearings these historical phenomena which attend 
or produce the critical turning points, the decisive eras of 
histoiji that we can clearly discover the spiritual elements 
-^the great ideas which lie at the bottom of a mighty 
revolution in society. In every other abstract science, an 
exception from the rule appears a contradiction, but in the 
science of history every real exception serves but the better 
to make us comprehend and judge the rest. 
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ryrro bdwabd Leopold yon bismabok was bom April i, isia. 

^^ He received the usual education of young men belonging to tb* clam 
d the eoontrj geiilrj, graduaiting m duo eomae at a Gymnaahim «id a uoi* 
vanity. Wham, he fl»t entered upon a diptomatio career, it was as a type ot 
the Jonirers, that Is to say, as a repreeentative of the most consenrathre, not 
to say reaotionary, landed proprlelora. E» was oppo ne d to tiie a sw a nplk jn 
of the imperial crown by the King of Prussia in 1848-49, because the oifer ot 
the dignity came from the Frankfort Parliament, and not from the German 
princes. When he subsequently represented Prussia at Frankfort in the Diet 
of the German Confederation, he steadily set himself to diminish the prepon- 
derant influence of Austria, and to organize a pro-Prussian party among the 
smaller Gorman States. Having been made head of the Prussian Ministry in 
1862, he goremed lor four years in defiance of the will of the Prussian Legis- 
lature, and literally risked his head in order to bring about the eyolution of an 
army which should secure for Prussia the leadership of Germany. His de- 
signs were triumphantly carried out in 1866 and 1870-71, and he continned to 
govern the Fatherland as Chancellor of the German Empire and Prime Minister 
of Prussia until after the accession of the present Emperor, William IL He 
died in 1808, ten years after the delirery of his speech on the Army Mil, 
which is here reproduced. 

A PLEA FOR IMPERIAL ARMAMENT 

IF I rise to speak to-day it is not to urge on joor ac- 
ceptance the measure the President has mentioned 
(the army appropriation). I do not feel anxious about 
its adoption, and I do not believe that I can do anything 
to increase the majority by which it will be adopted— by 
which it is all-important at home and abroad that it should 
be adopted. Gentlemen of all parties hare made up their 
minds how they will vote, and I have the fullest confidenoe 
(828) 
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in the German Reichstag that it will restore our armameni 
to the height from which we reduced it in the period be- 
tween 1867 and 1882; and this not with respect to the 
eonditions of the moment, not with regard to the appre- 
hensions which may excite tlie stock exchanges and the 
mind of the public; bat with a considerate r^ard for 
the general c<mdition of Europe. In speaking, I will have 
more to say of this than of the immediate question. 

I do not speak willingly, f<Mr under existing conditioiis 
a word unfortunately spoken may be ruinoas, and the 
multiplication of words can do little to explain the situa- 
tion, either to our own people or to foreigners. I speak 
unwillingly, but I fear that if I kept silent there would 
be an increase rather than a diminution of the expeotati<»s 
which have attached themselves to this debate, of unreat 
in the public mind, of the disposition to nervousness at 
home and abroad. The public might believe the questioii 
to be so difficult and critical that a minister for foreign 
affairs would not dare to touch upon it. 1 speak, there- 
fore, but I can say truly that I speak with reluctance. I 
might limit myself to recalling expressions to which I gave 
utterance from this same place a year and a day ago. 
Little change has' taken place in the situatioa since then. 
I chanced to-day on a clipping from the *^ Liberal Qazette,'' 
a paper which I believe stands nearer to my friend, Bep- 
resentative Bichter, than it does to me. It pictures one 
difficult situation to elucidate another, but I can take only 
general notice of the main points there touched on, with 
the explanation that if the situation has since altered, ib 
IB for the better rather than for the worse. 

We had then our chi^ apprehemrion beoauae of a war 
wtdch Blight eome to us frmn Fnmea SiDoe then, OM 
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peace-loving President has retired from administration in 
France, and another peace-loving President has succeeded 
him. It is certainly a favorable symptom that in choosing 
its new chief executive France has not put its hand into 
Pandora's box, but that we have assurance of a continua- 
tion under President Camot of the peaceful policy repre- 
sented by President Gr^vy. We have, moreover, other 
changes in the French administration whose peaceful sig- 
nificance is even stronger than that of the change in the 
presidency — an event which involved other causes. Such 
members of the ministry as were disposed to subordinate 
the peace of France and of Europe to their personal inter- 
ests have been shoved out, and others, of whom we have 
not this to fear, have taken their places. I think I can 
state, also — and I do it with pleasure, because I do not 
wish to excite but to calm the public mind — that our rela- 
tions with France are more peaceful, much less explosive 
than a year ago. 

The fears which have been excited during the year have 
been occasioned more by Bussia than by France, or I may 
say that the occasion was rather the exchange of mutual 
threats, excitement, reproaches, and provocations which 
have taken place during the summer between the Bussian 
and the French press. But I do not believe that the situa- 
tion in Bussia is materially different now from what it was 
a year ago. The ** Liberal Gazette" has printed in display 
type what I said then — **Our friendship with Bussia sus- 
tained no interruption during our war, and it is elevated 
above all doubt to-day. We expect neither assault nor 
attack nor unfriendliness from Bussia." Perhaps this was 
printed in large letters to make it easier to attack it. 
Perhi^ also with the hope that I had reached a different 
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eoneloBion in the meantime and had beoofiie oonyinoed that 
my confidence in the Buseian policy of last year was erro- 
neous. This is not the case. The groands which gave oc- 
casion for it lie partly in the Bussian press and partly in 
the mobilization of Bussian troops. I cannot attach de- 
cided importance to the attitude of the press. They say 
that it means more Ln Bussia than it does in France. I 
am of the contrary opinion. In France the press is a 
power which influences the conclusions of the administra- 
tion. It is not such a power in Bossia, nor can it be;, but 
in both cases the press is only spots of printer's ink on 
paper against which we have no war to wage. There can 
be no ground of provocation for us in it. Behind each 
article is only one man — the man who has guided the pen 
to send the article into the world. Even in a Bussian 
paper, we may say in an independent Bussian paper, 
secretly supported by French subsidies, the case is not 
altered. The pen which has written in such a paper an 
article hostile to Germciny has no one behind it but the 
man whose hand held the pen, the man who in his cabinet 
produced the lucubration and the protector which every 
Bussian newspaper is wont to have — that is to say the 
official more or less important in Bussian party polities 
who gives such a paper his protection. But both of them 
do not weigh a feather against the authority of his Majesty, 
the Czar of Bussia. . . . 

Since the great war of 1870 was concluded, has there 
been any year, I ask yon, without its alarm of war? Jost 
as we were returning, at the beginning of the seventies, 
they said: When will we have the next war? When will 
the Bevanche be fought? In five years at latest They 
to us then: ''The question of whether we will have 
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war and of the success with which we shall have it (it was 
a representative of the Centre who upbraided me with it 
in the Reichstag) depends to-day only on Bussia. Russia 
alone has the decision in her hands." 

Perhaps I will return to this question later. In the 
meantime, I will continue the pictures of these forty years 
and recall that in 1876 a war-cloud gathered in the South; 
that in 1877, the Balkan War was only prevented by the 
Berlin Congress from putting the whole of Europe in a 
blaze, and that quite suddenly after the Congress a new 
vision of danger was disclosed to us in the East because 
Bussia was offended by our action at the conference. Per- 
haps, later on, I will recur to this also if my strength 
will permit. 

Then followed a certain reaction in the intimate rela- 
tions of the three emperors which allowed us to look for 
some time into the future with more assurance; yet on the 
first signs of uncertainty in their relations, or because of 
the lapsing of the agreements they had made with each 
other, our pubUc opinion showed the same nervous and, 
I think, exaggerated excitement with which we had to 
contend last year — which, at the present time, I hold 
to be specially uncalled for. But because I think this 
nervousness uncalled for now, I am far from concluding 
that we do not need an increase of our war-footing. On 
the contrary I Therefore, I have unrolled before you this 
tableau of forty years — ^perhaps not to your amusement I 
If. not, I beg your pardon, but had I omitted a year from 
that which you yourselves had experienced with shudder- 
ing, the impression might have been lost that the state of 
anxiety before wars, before continually extending compli- 
oations, the entanglements of which no one can anticipate 
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w.^hat this oondition is permanent with as; that we must 
reckon upon it as a permanency; and that independently 
of the circumstances of the moment, with the self-confidence 
of a great nation which is strong enough under any circum- 
stances to take its fate into its own hands against any coali- 
tion ; with the confidence in itself and in G-od whkh its own 
power and the righteousness of its causb, a righteousness 
which the care of the government will always keep with 
Germany — ^that we shall be able to foresee every possibility 
and, doing so, to look forward to peace. 

The long and the short of it is that in these days we 
must be as strong as we can; and if we will, we can be 
stronger than any other country of equal resources in the 
world. I will return to that. And it would be a crime 
not to use our resources. If we do not need an army pre- 
pared for war, we do not need to call for it. It depends 
merely on the not very important question of the cost — 
and it is not very important, though I mention it inciden- 
tally. I have no mind to go into figures, financial or mili- 
tary, but France during the last few years has spent in 
improving her forces three thousand millions, while we 
have spent hardly fifteen hundred millions including that 
we are now asking for. But I leave the ministers of war 
and of finance to deal with that. When I say that we must 
strive continually to be ready for all emergencies, I ad- 
vance the proposition that, on account of our geographical 
position, we must make greater efforts than other poweiB 
would be obl^ed to make in view of the same ends. 
We lie in the middle of Burope. We have at least three 
fronts on which we can be attacked. France has only an 
eastern boundary; Bussia only its western, exposed to as* 
sauh. We are, moreover, more exposed than any other 
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people to the danger of hostile coalition because ot our 
geographical position, and because, perhaps, of the feeble 
power of cohesion which, until now, the German people 
has exhibited when compared with others. At any rate, 
God has placed us in a position where our neighbors will 
prevent us from falling into a condition of sloth — of wal- 
lowing in the mire of mere existence. On one side of us 
he has set the French, a most warlike and restless nation ; 
and he has allowed to become exaggerated in the Bussians 
fighting tendencies which had not become apparent in 
them during the earlier part of the century. So we are 
spurred forward on both sides to endeavors which per- 
haps we would not make otherwise. The pikes in the 
European carp-pond will not allow us to become carp, 
because they make us feel their stings in both our sides. 
They force us to an effort which, perhaps, we would not 
make otherwise, and they force us also to a cohesion 
among oarselves as Germans which is opposed to our 
innermost nature; otherwise we would prefer to struggle 
with each other. But when we are enfiladed by the press 
of France and Bussia, it compels us to stand together, and 
through such compression it will so increase our fitness 
for cohesion that we may finally come into the same con- 
dition of indivisibility which is natural to other people — 
which thus far we have lacked. We mast respond to 
this dispensation of Providence, however, by making our- 
selves so strong that the pike can do nothing more than 
encourage us to exert ourselves. We had, years ago, in 
the times of the Holy Alliance (I recall an old American 
song which I learned from my dead friend. Motley: 

In good old oolonia] timeB 
When we lived under a kingQ 
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We had then patriarchal times and with them a maltitade 
of balustrades on which we could support ourselves, and 
a multitude of dikes to protect us from the wild Euro- 
pean floods. That was the German confederation, and the 
true beginning, and continuance, and conclusion of the 
German confederation was the Holy Alliance, for whose 
serrice it was made. We depended on Bussia and Aus- 
tria, and, above everything, we relied on our own mod- 
esty, which did not allow us to speak before the rest of 
the company bad spoken. We have lost all that, and we 
must help ourselves. The Holy Alliance was shipwrecked 
in the Orimean War — ^through no fault of ours! The Ger- 
man confederation has been destroyed by us because our 
existence under it was neither tolerable for us nor for the 
German people. Both have ceased to exist. After the dis- 
solution of the German confederation, after the war of 1866, 
we would have been obliged to reckon on isolation for 
Prussia or North Germany, had we been obliged to stop 
at reckoning with the fact that, on no side would they 
forgive us the new and great successes which we had ob- 
tained. Never do other powers look with pleasure on the 
triumphs of a neighbor. 

Our connection with Bussia was not disturbed, how- 
ever, by the events of 1866. In 1866 the memory of the 
politics of Count von Buol and of Austrian politics dur- 
ing the Orimean War was too fresh in Bussia to allow 
them to think of supporting the Austrian against the 
Prussian monarchy, or of renewing the campaign which 
Ozar Nicholas had conducted for Austria in 1849. For 
us, therefore, there remained a natural inclination toward 
Bussia, which, foreseen in the last century, had in this 
its reeognifled origin in the politics of Ozar Alexander I. 
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To him Prussia owes thanks indeed. In 1818 he ooold 
easily have tarned <m the Polish frontiers and coneloded 
peace. Later he conld have brought about the fall oi 
Prussia. We have then, as a iact, to thank, for the resto* 
ration of the old footing, the goodwill ci Oaar Alexander 
I. ; or, if you are inclined to be sceptical, say to the need 
felt in Bussian politics for Prussia. This feeling of grati- 
tude has controlled the administration of Fredaick William 
the Third. 

The balance which Russia had on its account with Prus- 
sia was used up through the friendship, I may say through 
the serviceability of Prussia during the entire reign of Czar 
Nicholas, and, I may -add, settled at Olmutz. At Olmutii 
Czar Nicholas did not take the part of Prussia, did not 
shield us from adverse experience, did not gxuud us against 
humiliation; for, on the whole, he leaned toward Austria 
more than toward Prussia. The idea that during his ad- 
ministration we owed thanks to Bussia results from a his- 
torical legend. But while Czar Nicholas lived, we, on our 
side, did not violate the tradition with Bussia. During the 
Crimean War, as I have already told you, we stood by Bus- 
sia in spite of threats and of some hazard. His Majesty, the 
late king, had no desire to play a decided part in the war 
with a strong army, as I think he could easily have donei* 
We had concluded treaties by which we were bound to pttk 
a hundred thousand men in the field by a set time. I ad- 
vised his Majesty that we should put not a hundred thoa- 
sand but two hundred thousand in the field, and to pot 
them there d chewU so that we could use them right and 
left; so that his Majes^ would have been the final arbiter 
of the fortunes of the Crimean War. But his late Majesty 
was ttot inolined to warlike undertakutga^ and the people 
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ought to be gratef al to him for it. I was younger and less 
experienced then than I am now. We bore no malice for 
Olmutz, however, during the Crimean War. We came out 
of the Orimean War as a friend of Russia, and while I was 
ambassador to Bussia I enjoyed the fruit of this friendship 
in a yery f arorable reception at court and in Eussian so- 
oiety. Our attitude toward Austria in the Italian War was 
not to the taste of the Russian cabinet^ but it had no un- 
favorable consequences. Our Austrian War of 1866 was 
looked upon with a certain satisfaction. No one in Bussia 
then grudged Austria what she got. In the year 1870 we 
had, in taking our stand and making our defence, the sat- 
isfaction of coincidently rendering a service to our Bussian 
friends in the Black Sea. The opening of the Black Sea 
by the contracting powers would never have been probable 
if the Germans had. not been victorious in the neighborhood 
of Paris. Had we been defeated, for example, I think the 
eonclusion of the London agreement would not have been 
8o easily in Bussia's favor. So the war of 1870 left no ill 
humor between us and Bussia. • . . 

The bill will bring us an increase of troops capable of 
bearing arms — a possible increase, which, if we do not need 
it, we need not call out, but can leave the men at home. 
But we will have it ready for service if we have arms for 
it. And that is a matter of primary importance. I re- 
member the carbine which was furnished by England to 
our Landwehr in 1818, and with which I had some prac- 
tice as a huntsman — ^that was no weapon for a soldier t 
We can get arms suddenly for an emergency, but if we 
have them ready for it, then this bill will count for a 
strengthening of our peace forces and a reinforcement of 
the peace league aa great as if a fourth great power had 
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joined the alliance with an army of seven hnndiecl thou- 
sand m^i — the greatest yet pat in the field. 

I think, too, that this powerful reinforcement ot tke 
army will have a quieting effect on oar own people, and 
will in some measure relieye the nervousness of oar «K« 
changes, of our press, and of our public opinion. I hope 
they all will be comforted if they make it clear to them- 
selves that after this reinforcement and from the moment 
of the signature and publication of the bUl the acddieiB are 
there I But arms are necessary, and we must {Nrovide bet- 
ter ones if we wish to have an army of triarians— of ^ 
best manhood that we have among our people; of fathers 
of family over thirty years old I And we must give them 
the best arms that can be had I We must not send than 
into battle with what we have not thought good enough 
for our young troops of the line. But our steadfast men, 
our fathers of family, our Samsons, such as we remember 
seeing hold the bridge at Versailles, must have the best 
arms on their shoulders, and the best clothing to proteet 
them against the weather which can be had from anywhere. 
We must not be niggardly in this. And I hope it will re- 
assure our countrymen if they think now it will be the case 
— as 1 do not believe— that we are likely to be attacked mi 
both sides at once. There is a possibility of it, for, as I 
have explained to you in the history of the Forty Tears' 
War, all manner of coalitions may occun But if it shoald 
occur we could hold iihe defensive on our borders with a 
million good soldiers. At the same time, we could hold in 
reserve a half million or more, almost a million, indeed; 
and send them forward as they were needed. Some one 
has said to me: *'The only result of that will be tiiat the 
otbem will inereaae their fotces also." But they oftnnot. 
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Thej hare long ago reached the maximum. We lowered 
it in 1867 because wq thought that, having the North-Ger- 
man confederation, we could make ourselves easier and ex- 
empt men over thirty-two. In consequence our neighbors 
have adopted a longer term of service — many of them a 
twenty year term. They have a maximum as high as ours, 
but they cannot touch us in quality. Courage is equal in 
all civilized nations. The Russians or the French acquit 
themselves as bravely as the Germans. But our people, 
our seven hundred thousand men, are veterans trained in 
service, tried soldiers who have not yet forgotten their 
training. And no people in the world can touch us in 
this, that we have the material for officers and under-offi- 
oers to command this army. That is what they cannot imi- 
tate. The whole tendency of popular education leads to that 
in Germany as it does in no other country. The measure of 
education necessary to fit an officer or under-officer to meet 
the demands which the soldier makes on him, exists with 
us to a much greater extent than with any other people. 
We have more material for officers and under-officers than 
any other country, and we have a corps of officers that no 
other country can approach. In this and in the excellence 
of our corps of under-officers, who are really the pupils of 
our officers* corps, lies our superiority. The course of ed- 
ucation which fits an officer to meet the strong demands 
made on his position for self-denial, for the duty of com- 
radeship, and for fulfilling the extraordinarily difficult social 
duties whose fulfilment is made necessary among us by the 
comradeship which, thank God, exists in the highest degree 
among officers and men without the least detriment to dis- 
cipline—they cannot imitate us in that — that relationship 
between officers and men which, with a few unfortunate 
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exceptions, exists in the G-emum army. But the exoep- 
tions conflrm the rale, and so we can saj that no German 
officer leaves his soldiers ander fire, but brings them out 
even at the risk ol his own life ; while, <m the other hand, 
no G-erman soldier, as we know by experience, forsakes his 
officer. 

If other armies intend to supply with officers and sub- 
officers as many troops as we intend to have at once, then 
they must educate the officers, for no untaught fool is fit 
to command a company, and much less is he fit to fulfil 
the difficult duties which an officer owes to his men, if he 
is to keep their love and respect. The measure of educa- 
tion which is demanded for that, and the qualities which, 
among us especially, are expressed in comradeship and 
sympathy by the officer — that no rule and no regulation 
in the world can impress on the officers of other countries. 
In that we are superior to all, and in that they cannot imi- 
tate us! On that point I have no fear. 

But there is still another advantage to be derived from 
the. adoption of this bill: The very strength for which we 
strive shows our peaceful disposition. That sounds para- 
doxical, bat still it is true. 

No man would attack us when we have such a power- 
ful war-machine as we wish to make the German army. If 
I were to come before you to-day and say to you — suppos- 
ing me to be convinced that the conditions are different 
from what they are — ^if I were to say to you: **"We are 
strongly threatened by France and Russia; it is evident 
that we will be attacked; my conviction as a diplomat, 
considering the military necessities of the case, is that it 
is expedient for us to take the defensive by striking the 
first blow, as we are now in a position to do; an aggres- 
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sive war is to our advantage, and I beg the Beiohstag for 
a milliard or half a milliard to begin it at once against both 
our neighbors" — ^indeed, gentlemen, I do not know that yon 
would have safficient coniidenoe in me to consent! I hope 
yon would not. 

But if yon were to do it, it would not satisfy me. If 
we, in Germany, should wish to wage war with the full ex- 
ertion of our national strength, it must be a war with which 
all who engage in it, all who offer themselres as sacrifices in 
it — ^in short, the whole nation takes part as one man; it must 
be a people's war; it must be a war carried on with the en- 
thusiasm of 1870, when we were ruthlessly attacked. I well 
remember the ear-splitting, joyful shouts at the Cologne rail- 
way station; it was the same from Berlin to Cologne; and it 
was the same here in Berlin. The waves of public feeling 
in favor of war swept us into it whether we wished or not. 
It must always be so if the power of a people such as ours 
is to be exerted to the full. It will be very difficult, how- 
ever, to make it clear to the provinces and states of the 
confederation and to their peoples that war is now unavoid- 
ably necessary. They would ask: *'Are you sure of that? 
Who knows?" In short, when we came to actual hostili- 
ties, the weight of such imponderable considerations would 
be much heavier against us than the material opposition we 
would meet from our enemies. "Holy Bussia" would be 
irritated; France would bristle with bayonets as far as the 
Pyrenees. It would be the same everywhere. A war 
which was not decreed by the popular will could be car- 
ried on if once the constituted authorities had finally 
decided on it as a necessity; it would be carried on vig- 
orously, and perhaps successfully, after the first fire and 
the sight of blood. But it would not be a finish fight in 
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its spirit with such fire and Han behind it as we would 
have in a war in which we were attacked. Then all Ger- 
many from Memel to Lake Constance would flame oat like 
a powder mine; the country would bristle with arms, and 
no enemy would be rash enough to join issues with the 
Juror Teutonicus (Berserker madness) thus roused by attack. 

We must not lose sight of such considerations, eyen if 
we are now superior to our future opponents, as many mili- 
tary critics besides our own consider us to be. AH our own 
critics are convinced of our superiority. Naturally erery 
soldier believes it. He would come very near to being a 
failure as a soldier if he did not wish for war and feel full 
assurance of victory. If our rivals sometimes suspect that 
it is fear of the result which makes us peaceful, they are 
grievously in error. We believe as thoroughly in the cer- 
tainty of our victory in a righteous cause as any lieutenant 
in a foreign garrison can believe in his third glass of cham- 
pagne — and perhaps we have more ground for our assurance I 
It is not fear which makes us peaceable, but the conscious- 
ness of our strength — ^the consciousness that if we were at- 
tacked .at the most unfavorable time, we are strong enough 
for defence and for keeping in view the possibility of leav- 
ing it to the providence of God to remove in the meantime 
the necessity for war. 

I am never for an offensive war, and if war can come 
only through our initiative, it will not begin. Fire must 
be kindled by some one before it can bum, and we will 
not kindle it. Neither the consciousness of our strength, 
as I have just represented it, nor the trust in our alliances 
will prevent us from continuing with our accustomed zeal 
our accustomed efforts to keep the peace. We will not 
allow ourselves to be led by bad temper; we will not yield 
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to prejudice. It is undoabtedly true that the threats, the 
insultSy the provocations which have been directed against 
us, have aroused great and natural animosities on oar side. 
And it is hard to rouse such feelings in the Q^rmans, for 
they are less sensitive to the dislike of others toward them 
than any other nation. We are taking pains, however, to 
soften these animosities, and in the future as in the past we 
will strive to keep the peace with our neighbors— -especially 
with Russia. When I say '^especially with Bussia," I mean 
that France offers us no security for the success of our ef- 
forts, though I will not say that it does not help. We will 
never seek occasion to quarrel. We will never attack France. 
In the many small occasions for trouble which the disposi- 
tion of our neighbors to spy and to bribe has given us, we 
have made pleasant and amicable settlements. I would 
hold it grossly criminal to allow such trifles either to oc- 
casion a great national war or to make it probable. There 
are oceaedons when it is true that the ^^more reasonable gives 
way." I name Russia especially, and I have the same con- 
fidence in the result I had a year ago when my expression 
gave this '^Liberar' paper here occasion for black type. 
But I have it without running after— or, as a German paper 
expressed it, * ^grovelling before Russia." That time has 
gone by. We no longer sue for favor, either in France or 
in Russia. The Russian press and Russian public opinion 
have shown the door to an old, powerful, and attached 
friend as we were. We will not force ourselves upon 
them. We have sought to regain the old confidential re- 
lationship, but we will run after no one. But that does 
not prevent us from observing — ^it rather qmrs us on to 
observe with redoubled oare — ^the treaty rights of Russia. 
Among these treaty rights are some which are not ooa* 
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ceded by all our friends: I mean the rights whioh at the 
Beriin Congress Bassia won in the matter of Bulgaria. . , . 
In consequence of the resolution of the Congress, Bussia, 
up to 1885, chose as prince a near relative of the Czar, con- 
cerning whom no one asserted or could assert that he was 
anything else than a Bussian dependant. It appointed the 
minister of war and a greater part of the ofGicialB. In short, 
it governed Bulgaria. There is no possible doubt of it. 
The Bulgarians, or a part of them, or their prince — I do 
not know which — were not satisfied. There was a coup 
d^itatj and there has been a defection from Bussia. This 
has created a situation which we have no call to change 
by force of arms — though its existence does not change 
theoretically the rights which Bussia gained from the con- 
ference. But if Bussia should seek to establish its rights 
forcibly I do not know what difficulties might arise, and it 
does not concern us to know. We will not support forcible 
measures and will not advise them. I do not believe there 
is any disposition toward them. I am sure no such inclina- 
tion exists. But if through diplomatic means, through the 
intervention of the Sultan as the suzerain of Bulgaria, Bus- 
sia seeks its rights, then I assume that it is the province of 
loyal German statesmanship to give an unmistakable sup- 
port to the provisions of the Berlin Treaty, and to stand by 
the interpretation which without exception, we gave it — an 
interpretation on which the voice of the Bulgarians cannot 
make me err. Bulgaria, the Statelet between the Danube 
and the Balkans, is certainly not of sufficient importance 
to justify plunging Europe into war from Moscow to the 
Pyrenees, from the North Sea to Palermo — a war the issue 
of which DO one oould foresee, at the end of whioh no one 
could tell what the fighting had been about. 
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So I can say bpenly that the position of the Bussian 
press, the unfriendliness we have experienced from Bus- 
sian public opinion, will not prevent us from supporting 
Bussia in a diplomatic attempt to establish its rights as 
soon as it makes up its mind to assert them in Bulgaria. 
I say deliberately — *'As soon as Bussia expresses the 
wish." We have put ourselves to some trouble here- 
tofore to meet the views of Bussia on the strength of 
reliable hints, but we have lived to see the Bussian press 
attacking, as hostile to Bussia, the very things in German 
politics which were prompted by a desire to anticipate 
Bussia's wishes. We did that at the Congress, but it will 
not happen again. If Bussia officially asks us to support 
measures for the restoration in Bulgaria of the situation 
approved by the Oongress with the Sultan as suzerain, I 
would not hesitate to advise his Majesty, the Emperor, 
that it should be done. This is the demand which the 
treaties make on our loyalty to a neighbor, with whom, 
be the mood what it will, we have to maintain neighborly 
relations and defend great common interests of monarchy, 
such as the interests of order against its antagonists in all 
Europe, with a neighbor, I say, whose sovereign has a per- 
fect understanding in this regard with the allied sovereigns 
I do not doubt that when the Czar of Bussia finds that the 
interests of his great empire of a hundred million people 
requires war, he will make war. But his interests cannot 
possibly prompt him to make war against us. I do not 
think it at all probable that such a question oi interest is 
likely to present itself. I do not believe that a disturbance 
of the peace is imminent — ^if I may recapitulate — and I b^ 
that you will consider the pending measure without regard 
to that thought or that apprehension, looking on it rather 
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as a full restoration of the mighty power which God has 
created in the German people — a power to be used if we 
need it I If we do not need it, we will not use it and 
we will seek to avoid the necessity for its use. This at- 
tempt is made somewhat more difficult by threatening arti- 
cles in foreign newspapers, and I may give special admoni- 
tion to the outside world against the continuance of such 
articles. They lead to nothing. The threats made against 
us, not by the government but in the newspapers, are in- 
credibly stupid, when it is remembered that they assume 
that a great and proud power such as the German Empire 
is capable of being intimidated by an array of black spots 
made by a printer on paper, a mere marshalling of words. 
If they would give up that idea, we could reach a better 
understanding with both our neighbors. Every country 
is finally answerable for the wanton mischief done by its 
newspapers, and the reckoning is liable to be presented 
some day in the shape of a final decision from some other 
country. We can be bribed very easily — perhaps too easily 
— with love and goodwill. But with threats, never f 

We Gernians fear God, and nothing else in the world! 

It is the fear of God which makes us love peace and 
keep it. He who breaks it against us ruthlessly will learn 
the meaning of the warlike love of the Fatherland which 
in 1818 rallied to the standard the entire population of the 
then small and weak kingdom of Prussia; he will learn, 
too, that this patriotism is now the common property of 
the entire German nation, so that whoever attacks Ger- 
many will find it unified in arms, every warrior having 
in his heart the steadfast faith that God will be with us. 
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THE MYSTERY OF CREATION 

ADDRESS DELIVERED AT HEIDELBERG IN z8n 

ALL life and all motion on our earth is, with few ex- 
ceptions, kept up by a single force, that of the 
sun's rays, which bring to us light and heat. 
Thej warm the air of the hot zones; this becomes 
lighter and ascends, while the colder air flows toward 
the poles. Thus is formed the great circulation of the 
passage winds. Local differences of temperature over 
land and sea, plains and mountains, disturb the uni- 
formity of this great motion, and produce for us the 
capricious change of winds. Warm aqueous vapors as- 
cend with the warm air, become condensed into clouds, 
and fall in the cooler sones, and upon the snowy tops of 
the mountains, as rain and as snow. The water collects 
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in brooks, in rivers, moistens the plains, and makes life 
possible; crumbles the stones, carries their fragments 
along, and thus works at the geological transformation 
of the earth's surface. It is only under the influence of 
the sun's rays that the variegated covering of plants of 
the earth grows; and while they grow, they accumulate 
in their structure organic matter, which partly serves the 
whole animal kingdom as food, and serves man more par*' 
ticularly as fuel. Coals and lignites, the sources of power 
of our steam engines, are remains of primitive plants, the 
ancient production of the sun^s rays. 

Need we wonder if, to our forefathers of the Aryan race 
in India and Persia, the sun appeared as the fittest symbol 
of the Deity 7 They were right in regarding it as the giver 
of all life— as the ultimate source of almost all that has hap- 
pened on earth. 

But whence does the sun acquire this force ? It radi* 
ates forth a more intense light than can be attained with 
any terrestrial means. It yields as much heat as if fifteen 
hundred pounds of coal were burned every hour upon each 
square foot of its surface. Of the heat which thus issues 
from it, the small fraction which enters our atmosphere 
furnishes a great mechanical force. Every steam engine 
teaches us that heat can produce such force. The sun, in 
fact, drives on earth a kind of steam engine whose per- 
formances are far greater 'than those of artificially con- 
structed machines. The circulation of water in the 
atmosphere raises, as has been said, the water evapo- 
rated from the warm tropical seas to the mountain 
heights; it is, as it were, a water-raising engine of the 
most magnificent kind, with whose power no artificial 
machine can be even distantly compared. I have previ- 
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ouslj explained the mechanical equivalent of heat. Cal- 
culated by that standard, the work which the sun produces 
by its radiation is equal to the constant exertion of seven 
thousand horse power for each square foot of the sun's 
surface. 

For a long time experience had impressed on our 
mechanicians that a working force cannot be produced 
from nothing; that it can only be taken from the stores 
which nature possesses, which are strictly limited, and 
which cannot be increased at pleasure — whether it be 
taken from the rushing water or from the wind; whether 
from the layers of coal, or from men and from animals, 
which cannot work without the consumption of food. 
Modern physics has attempted to prove the universality 
of this experience to show that it applies to the great 
whole of all natural processes, and is independent of the 
special interests of man. These have been generalized 
and comprehended in the all-ruling natural law of the 
conservation of force. Ko natural process, and no series 
of natural processes, can be found, however manifold may 
be the changes which take place among them, by which a 
motive force can be continuously produced without a cor- 
responding consumption. Just as the human race finds 
on earth but a limited supply of motive forces, capable 
of producing work, which it can utilize but not increase, 
8o alao must this be the case in the great whole of nature. 
The universe has its definite store of force, which works 
in it under ever- varying forms; is indestructible, not to 
be increasedi everlasting and unchangeable like matter it- 
self. It seems as if Goethe has an idea of this when he 
makea the earth -spirit speak of himself as the representa- 
tive of natural force: 
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^In the currents of life, in the tempests of motkMi, 
In the fervor of art, in the Are, in the storm. 
Hither and thither. 
Over and under 
Wend I and wander. 
Birth and the grave. 
Limitless ocean, 
Where the restless wwn 
Undulates ever 
Under and over, 
Their seething strife 
Heaving and weaving 
The changes of life. 
At the whirling loom of time unawed, 
I work the living mantle of God." 



Let us return to the special question which concerns us 
here: Whence does the sun derive this enormous store of 
force which it sends out? 

On earth the processes of combustion are the most 
abundant source of heat. Does the sun's heat originate 
in a process of this kind ? To this question we can reply 
with a complete and decided negative, for we now know 
that the sun contains the terrestrial elements with which 
we are acquainted. Let us select from among them the 
two, which, for the smallest mass, produce the greatest 
amount of heat when they combine; let us assume that 
the sun consists of hydrogen and oxygen, mixed in the 
proportion in which they would unite to form water. The 
mass of the sun is known, and also the quantity of heat 
produced by the union of known weights of oxygen and 
hydrogen. Calculation shows that under the above sup- 
position the heat resulting from their combustion would 
be suffioient to keep up the radiation of heat from ike 
sun for three thousand and twenty -one years. That« it is 
true, is a long time, but even profane history teaches that 
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the sun has lighted and warmed us for three thousand 
years, and geology puts it beyond doubt that this period 
must be extended to millions of years. 

Known chemical forces are thus so completely inade- 
quate, even on the most favorable assumption, to explain 
the production of heat which takes place in the sun, that 
we must quite drop this hypothesis. 

We must seek for forces of far greater magnitude, and 
these we can only find in cosmical attraction. We have 
already seen that the comparatively small masses of shoot- 
ing stars and meteorites can produce extraordinarily large 
amounts of heat when their cosmical velocities are arrested 
by our atmosphere. Now, the force which has produced 
these great velocities is gravitation. We know of this 
force as one acting on the surface of our planet when it 
appears as terrestrial gravity. We know that a weight 
raised from the earth can drive our clocks, and that in 
like manner the gravity of the water rushing down from 
the mountains works our mills. 

If a weight fall from a height and strike the ground, 
its mass loses, indeed, the visible motion which it had as 
a whole — ^in fact, however, this motion is not lost; it is 
transferred to the smallest elementary particles of the 
mass, and this invisible vibration of the molecules is 
the motion of heat. Visible motion is transformed by 
impact into the motion of heat. 

That which holds in this respect for gravity holds 
also for gravitation. A heavy mass, of whatever kind| 
which is suspended in space separated from another heavy 
mass, represents a force capable of work. For both masses 
attract each other, and, if unrestrained by centrifugal force, 
they move toward each other under the influence of this 
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attraction; this takes place with ever-increasing ydocity; 
and if this yelocitj is finally destroyed, wh^Jier this be 
suddenly by collision, or gradually by the friction of 
movable parts, it develops the corresponding quantity of 
the motion of heat, the amount of which can be calculated 
frcHn the equivalence, previously established, between heat 
and mechanical work. 

Now we may assume with great probability that very 
many more meteors fall upon the sun than upon the earth, 
and with greater velocity^ too, and therefore give moie 
heat. Tet the hypothesis that the entire amount of the 
sun's heat which is continually lost by radiation is made 
up by the fall of meteors, a hypothesis which was pro- 
pounded by Mayer, and has been favorably adopted by 
several other physicists, is open, according to Sir W. 
Thomson's investigations, to objection; for, assuming it 
to hold, the mass of the sun should increase so rapidly 
that the consequences would have shown themselves in 
the accelerated motion of the planets. The entire loss of 
heat from the sun cannot, at all events, be produced in 
this way; at the most a portion, which, however, mAj not 
be inconsiderable. 

If, now, there is no present manifestation of force suf- 
ficient to cover the expenditure of the sun's heat, the sun 
must originally have had a store of heat which it gradually 
gives out. But whence tiiia store ? We know that the coa- 
mioal forces alone could have produced it. And here the 
hypothesis, previously discussed as to the origin of the suoi 
comes to our aid. If the mass of the sun had been onoe 
diffused in oosmical space, and bad then been condensed 
— that is, had fallen togeth^ under the influence of celea- 
tial gravity — ^if, then, the resultant moticm had been de- 
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stroyed by friotion and impact with the production of 
heat, the new world produced by such condensation must 
have acquired a store of heat, not only of considerable, but 
even of colossal magnitude. 

Calculation shows that, assuming the thermal capacity 
of the sun to be the same as that of water, the tempera- 
ture might be raised to twenty-eight million of degrees, if 
this quantity of heat could ever have been present in the 
sun at one time. This cannot be assumed, for such an 
increase of temperature would offer the greatest hindrance 
to condensation. It is probable rather that a great part of 
this heat which was produced by condensation began to 
radiate into space before this condensation was complete. 
But the heat which the sud could have previously devel- 
oped by its condensation would have been sufficient to 
cover its present expenditure for not less than twenty- 
two million years of the past. 

And the san is by «o means so dense as it may be- 
come. Spectrum analysis demonstrates the presence of 
large masses of iron and of other known constituents 
of the rocks. The pressure which endeavors to con- 
dense the interior is about eight hundred times as great 
as that in the centre of the earth; and yet the density of 
the sun, owing probably to its enormous temperature, is 
less than a quarter of the mean density of the earth. 

We may, therefore, assume with great probability thai 
the sun will still oontmue in its condensation, even if it 
only attained the dencdty of the earth — ^though it will 
probably become far denser in the interior, owing to 
the enormous pressure — ^this would develop fresh quanti- 
ties of heat, which would be sufficient to maintain for aa 
additional seventeen million years the same intensity of 

Vol. III.— t 16— Oratious 
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sanshine as that which is now the aooroe of all terres- 
trial life. 

The term of seventeen million years which I have given 
may, perhaps, become considerably prolonged by the grad- 
ual abatement of radiation by the new accretion of falling 
meteors, and by still greater condensation than that which 
I have assumed in that calculation. But we know of no 
natural process which could spare our sun the fate which 
has manifestly fallen upon other suns. This is a thought 
which we only reluctantly admit; it seems to us an insult 
to the beneficent Creative Power which we otherwise find 
at work in organisms, and especially in living ones. But 
we must reconcile ourselves to the thought that, however 
we may consider ourselves to be the centre and final ob- 
ject of creation, we are but as dust on the earth; which 
again is but a speck of dust in the immensity of space; 
and the previous duration of ou* race, even if we follow 
it far beyond our written history, into the era of the lake 
dwellings or of the mammoth, is but an instant compared 
with the primeval times of our planet, when living beings 
existed upon it, whose strange and unearthly remains still 
gaze at us from their ancient tombs ; and far more does the 
duration of our race sink into insignificance compared with 
the enormous periods during which worlds have been in 
process of formation, and will still continue to form when 
our sun is extinguished, and our earth is either solidified 
in cold, or is united with the ignited central body of our 
system. 

But who knows whether the first living inhabitants of 
the warm sea on the young world, whom we ought, per- 
haps, to honor as our ancestors, would not have regarded 
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oar present cooler condition with as much horror as we 
look on a world without a sun? Considering the won- 
derf al adaptability to the conditions of life which all or* 
ganisms possess, who knows to what degree of perfection 
our posterity will have been developed in seventeen mil- 
lion years, and whether our fossilized bones will uot, 
perhaps, seem to them as monstrous as those of the Ich- 
thyosaurus now do; and whether they, adjusted for a 
more sensitive state of equilibrium, will not consider the 
extremes of temperature within which we now exist to 
be just as violent and destructive as those of the older 
geological times appear to us? Yea, even if sun and 
earth should solidify and become motionless, who could 
say what new worlds would not be ready to develop life ? 
Meteoric stones sometimes contain hydrocarbons; the light 
of the heads of comets exhibits a spectrum which is most 
like that of the electrical light in gases containing hydro- 
gen and carbon. But carbon is the element, which is 
characteristic of organic compounds, from which living 
bodies are built up. Who knows whether these bodies, 
which everywhere swarm through space, do not scatter 
germs of life wherever there is a new world, which has 
become capable of giving a dwelling-place to oi^anic 
bodies? And this life we might, perhaps, consider as 
allied to ours in its primitive germ, however different 
might be the form which it would assume in adapting 
itself to its new dwellingrplace. 

However this may be, that which most arouses our 
moral feelings at the thought of a future, though possibly 
very remote, cessation of all living creation on the earth 
is more particularly the question whether all this life is 
not an aimless sport, which will ultimately fall a piey to 
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destruction by brute force. Under the light of Darwin's 
great thought, we begin to see that, not only pleasure and 
joy, but also pain, struggle, and death, are the powerful 
means by which Nature has built up her finer and more 
perfect forms of life. And we men know more particularly 
that in our intelligence, our civic order, and our morality 
we are living on the inheritance which our forefathers have 
gained for us, and that which we acquire in the same way 
will, in like manner, ennoble the life of our posterity. 
Thus the individual who works for the ideal objects of 
humanity, even if in a modest position, and in a limited 
sphere of activity, may bear without fear the thought that 
the thread of his own consciousness will one day break. 
But even men of such free and large order of miuds as 
Lessing and David Strauss could not reconcile themselves 
to the thought of a final destruction of the living race, and 
with it of all the fruits of all past generations. 

As yet we know of no fact, which can be established 
by scientific observation, which would show that the finer 
and complex forms of vital motion could exist otherwise 
than in the dense material of organic life: that it can 
propagate itself as the sound-movement of a string can 
leave its originally narrow and fixed home and diffuse 
itself in the air, keeping all the time its pitch, and the 
most delicate shade of its color-tint; and that, when it 
meets another string attuned to it, starts this again or 
excites a flame ready to sing to the same tone. The 
flame even, which of all processes in inanimate nature is 
the closest type of life, may become extinct, but the heat 
which it produces continues to exist — ^indestructible, im- 
perishable, as an invisible motion, now agitating the 
molecules of ponderable matter, and then radiating into 
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boundless space as the vibration of an ether. Even there 
it retains the characteristic peculiarities of its origin, and 
it reveals its history to the inquirer who questions it by 
the spectroscope. United afresh, these rays may ignite 
a new flame, and thus, as it were, acquire a new bodily 
existence. 

Just as the flame remains the same in appearance, and 
continues to exist with the same form and structure, al- 
though it draws every minute fresh combustible vapor, 
and fresh oxygen from the air, into the vortex of its as- 
cending current; and just as the wave goes on in unal- 
tered form, and is yet being reconstructed every moment 
from fresh particles of water, so also in the living being it 
is not the definite mass of substance which now constitutes 
the body to which the continuance of the individual is at- 
tached. For the material of the body, like that of the 
flame, is subject to continuous and comparatively rapid 
change — a change the more rapid the livelier the activity 
of the organs in question. Some constituents are renewed 
from day to day, some from month to month, and others 
only after years. That which continues to exist as a par- 
ticular individual is like the flame and the wave— only the 
form of motion which continually attracts fresh matter into 
its vortex and expels the old. The observer with a deaf 
ear only recognizes the vibration of sound as long as it is 
visible and can be felt, bound up with heavy matter. Are 
our senses, in reference to life, like the deaf ear in this 
respect ? 
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THE IMPASSABLE BARRIER BETWEEN BRUTES AND MAN 

FROM A LECTURE DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF 

GREAT BRITAIN IN z86i 

IN COMPAEING man with the other animals, we need 
not enter here into the physiological questions whether 
the difference between the body of an ape and the body 
of a man is one of degree or of kind. However that ques- 
tion is settled by physiologists, we need not be afraid. If 
the structure of a mere worm is such as to fill the human 
mind with awe, if a single glimpse which we catch of the 
infinite wisdom displayed in the organs of the lowest crea- 
ture gives us an intimation of the wisdom of its Divine 
Creator far transcending the powers of our conception, how 
are we to criticise and disparage the most highly organized 
creatures of his creation, creatures as wonderfully made 
as we ourselves ? Are there not many creatures on many 

points more perfect even than man? Do we not envy the 
(358) 
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lion'g strength, the eagle's eye, the wings of every bird? 
If there existed animals as perfect as man in their physical 
struoture, nay, even more perfect, no thoughtful man would 
ever be uneasy. His true superiority rests on diflEerent 
grounds. *'I confess,'* Sydney Smith writes, '*! feel my- 
self so much at ease about the superiority of mankind — I 
have such a marked and decided contempt for the under- 
standing of every baboon I have ever seen — I feel so sure 
that the blue ape without a tail will never rival us in 
poetry, painting, and music, that I see no reason whatever 
that justice may not be done to the few fragments of soul 
and tatters of understanding which they may really pos- 
sess.*' The playfulness of Sydney Smith in handling seri- 
ous and sacred subjects, has of late been found fault with 
by many; but humor is a safer sign of strong convictions 
and perfect sanity than guarded solemnity. 

With regard to our own problem, no man can doubt that 
certain animals possess all the physical requirements for ar- 
ticulate speech. There is no letter of the alphabet which 
a parrot will not learn to pronounce. The fact, therefore, 
that the parrot is without a language of its own must be 
explained by a difference between the mental, not between 
the physical, faculties of the animal and man; and it is by 
a comparison of the mental faculties alone, such as we find 
them in man and brutes, that we may hope to discover what 
constitutes the indispensable qualification for language, a 
qualification to be found in man alone, and in no other 
creature on earth. 

I say mental faculties, and I mean to claim a large share 
of what we call our mental faculties for the higher animals. 
These animals have sensation, perception, memory, will, 
and intellect, only we must restrict intellect to the com- 
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paring or interlacing of single perceptions. All these points 
can be proved by. irrefragable evidence, and that evidence 
has never, I believe, been summed up with greater lucidity 
and power than in one of the last publications of M. P. 
Plourens, '*De la Baison, du Gr^nie, et de la Folic**: Paris, 
1861. There are, no doubt, many people who are as much 
frightened at the idea that brutes have souls and are able 
to think, as by *Hhe blue ape without a tail.'* But their 
fright is entirely of their own making. If people will use 
such words as soul or thought without making it clear to 
themselves and others what they mean by them, these 
words will slip away under their feet, and the result must 
be painful. If we once ask the question, Have brutes a 
soul? we shall never arrive at any conclusion; for soul 
has been so many times defined by philosophers from Aris* 
totle down to Hegel, that it means everything and nothing. 
Such has been the confusion caused by the promiscuous 
employment of the ill-defined terms of mental philosophy 
that we find Descartes representing brutes as living ma- 
chines, whereas Leibnitz claims for them not only souls, 
but immortal souls. "Next to the error of those who deny 
the existence of God,** says Descartes, "there is none so 
apt to lead weak minds from the right path of virtue, as to 
think that the soul of brutes is of the same nature as our 
own; and, consequently, that we have nothing to fear or 
to hope after this life, any more than fiies or ants; whereaSi 
if we know how much they differ, we understand much 
better that our soul is quite independent of the body, and 
consequently not subject to die with the body." 

The spirit of these remarks is excellent, but the argu- 
ment is extremely weak. It does not follow that brutes 
have no souls because they have no human souls. It does 
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not follow that the souls of men are not immortal, because 
the souls of brutes are not immortal; nor has the major 
premise ever been proved by any philosopher, namely, that 
the souls of brutes must necessarily be destroyed and anni- 
hilated by death. Leibnitz, who has defended the immor- 
tality of the human soul with stronger arguments than even 
Descartes, writes: *'I found at last how the souls of brutes 
and their sensations do not at all interfere with the immor- 
tality of human souls; on the contrary, nothing serves 
better to establish our natural immortality than to believe 
that all souls are imperishable." 

Instead of entering into these perplexities, which are 
chiefly due to the loose employment of ill-defined terms, 
let us simply look at the facts. Every unprejudiced ob- 
server will admit that — 

1. Brutes see, hear, taste, smell, and feel; that is to say, 
they have five senses, just like ourselves, neither more nor 
less. They have both sensation and perception, a point 
which has been illustrated by M. Flourens by the most 
interesting experiments. If the roots of the optic nerve 
are removed, the retina in the eye of a bird ceases to be 
excitable, the iris is no longer movable; the animal is blind, 
because it has lost the organ of sensation. If, on the con- 
trary, the cerebral lobes are removed, the eye remains pure 
and sound, the retina excitable, the iris movable. TKe eye 
is preserved, yet the animal cannot see, because it has lost 
the organ of perception. 

2. Brutes have sensations of pleasure and pain. A dog 
that is beaten behaves exactly like a child that is chastised, 
and a dog that is fed and fondled exhibits the same signs 
of satisfaction as a boy under the same circumstances. We 
can only judge from signs, and if they are to be trusted 
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Id ibe case of ohildreoy they must be trosted likewise in 
the case of brutes. 

8. Brutes do not forget, or, as philosophers would say, 
brutes have memory. They know their masters, they know 
their home; they evince joy on recognizing those who have 
been kind to them, and they bear malice for years to those 
by whom they have been insulted or ill-treated. Who does 
not recollect the dog Argos in the *' Odyssey,*' who, aft^ 
so many years' absence, was the first to recognize UlysseB? 

4. Brutes are able to compare and distinguish. A par- 
rot will take up a nut, and throw it down again, without 
attempting to crack it. He has found that it is light: thiB 
he could discover only by comparing the weight of the good 
nuts with that of the bad; and he has found that it has no 
kernel: this he could only discover by what philosophers 
would dignify with the grand title of a syllogism, namely, 
''all light nuts are hollow; this is a light nut, therefore this 
nut is hollow." 

« 

6. Brutes have a will of their own. I appeal to any one 
who has ever ridden a restive horse. 

6. Brutes show signs of shame and pride. Here again 
any one who has to deal with dogs, who has watched a re- 
triever with sparkling eyes placing a partridge at his mas- 
ter's feet, or a hound slinking away with his tail between 
his legs from the huntsman'a call, will agree that these signs 
admit of but one interpretation. The difficulty begins when 
we use philosophical language, when we claim for brutes a 
moral sense, a conscience, a power of distinguishing good 
and evil ; and, as we gain nothing by these scholastio termsi 
it is better to avoid them altogether. 

7. Brutes show signs of love and hatred. There are 
well-authenticated stories of dogs following their masters 
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to the grave, and refusing food from any one. Nor is 
there any doubt that brutes will watch their opportunity 
till they revenge themselves on those whom they dislike. 

If, with all these facts before us, we deny that brutes 
have sensation, perception, memory, will, and intellect, 
we ought to bring forward powerful arguments for inter- 
preting the signs which we observe in brutes so diflEerently 
from those which we observe in man. 

Some philosophers imagine they have explained every- 
thing, if they ascribe to brutes instinct instead of intellect. 
But, if we take these two words in their usual acceptations, 
they surely do not exclude each other. There are instincts 
in man as well as in brutes. A child takes his mother's 
breast by instinct; the spider weaves its net by instinct; 
the bee builds her cell by instinct. No one would ascribe 
to the child a knowledge of physiology because it employs 
the exact muscles which are required for sucking; nor shall 
we claim for the spider a knowledge of mechanics, or for the 
bee an acquaintance with geometry, because we could not 
do what they do without a study of these sciences. But 
what if we tear a spider's web, and see the spider examin- 
ing the mischief that is done, and either giving up his work 
in despair, or endeavoring to mend it as well as may be? 
Surely here we have the instinct of weaving controlled by 
observation, by comparison, by reflection, by judgment. 
Instinct, whether mechanical or moral, is more prominent 
in brutes than in man; but it exists in both, as much as 
intellect is shared by both. 

Where, then, is the difference between brute and man? 
What is it that man can do, and of which we find no signs, 
no rudiments, in the whole brute world? I answer with- 
out hesitation: The one great barrier between the brute 
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and man is lang^uage. Man speaks, and no brute has ever 
tittered a word. Language is our Rubicon, and no brute 
will dare to cross it. This is our matter-of-fact answer to 
those who speak of development, who think they discover 
the rudiments at least of all human faculties in apes, and 
who would fain keep open the possibility that man is 
only a more favored beast, the triumphant conqueror in 
the primeval struggle for life. Language is something 
more palpable than a fold of the brain, or an angle of 
the skull. It admits of no cavilling, and no process of 
natural selection will ever distil significant words out 
of the notes of birds or the cries of beasts. 

Language, however, is the only outward sign. We 
may point to it in our arguments, we may challenge our 
opponent to produce anything approaching to it from the 
whole brute world. But if this were ail, if the art of em- 
ploying articulate sounds for the purpose of communi- 
cating impressions were the only thing by which we 
could assert our superiority over the brute creation, 
we might not unreasonably feel somewhat uneasy at 
having the gorilla so close on our heels. 

It cannot be denied that brutes, though they do not 
use articulate sounds for that purpose, have, nevertheless, 
means of their own for communicating with each other. 
When a whale is struck, the whole shoal, though widely 
dispersed, are instantly made aware of the presence of an 
enemy ; and when the grave-digger beetle finds the carcass 
of a mole, he hastens to communicate the discovery to his 
fellows, and soon returns with his four confederates. It 
is evident, too, that dogs, though they do not speak, pos- 
sess the power of understanding much that is said to them 
— their names and the calls of their masters; and other 
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animals, sach as the parrot, oau pronounoe every articulate 
sound. Hence, although, for the purpose of philosophioal 
warfare, articulate language would still form an impreg- 
nable position, yet it is but natural that for our own satis- 
faction we should try to find out in what the strength of 
our position really consists; or, in other words, that we 
should try to discover that inward power of which language 
is the outward sign and manifestation. 

For this purpose it will be best to examine the opinions 
of those who approached our problem from another point; 
who, instead of looking for outward and palpable signs of 
difference between brute and man, inquired into the inward 
mental faculties, and tried to determine the point where 
man transcends the barriers of the brute intellect. That 
point, if truly determined, ought to coincide with the start- 
ing point of language; and, if so, that coincidence ought 
to explain the problem which occupies us at present. 

I shall read an extract from Locke's **Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding.'* 

After having explained how universal ideas are made, 
how the mind, having observed the same color in chalk, 
and snow, and milk, comprehends these single perceptions 
under the general conception of whiteness, Locke continues: 
*'If it may be doubted whether beasts compound and en- 
large their ideas that way to any degree, this, £ think, I 
may be positive in, that the power of abstracting is not at 
all in them; and that the having of general ideas is that 
which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man and brutes, 
and is an excellency which the faculties of brutes do by no 
means attain to.** 

If Locke is right in considering the having general ideas 
as the distinguishing feature between man and brutes, and, 
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if we oarselveB are right in pointing to language as the one 
palpable distinction between the two, it would seem to 
follow that langoage is the outward sign and realization 
of that inward faculty which is called the faculty of ab- 
straction, but which is better known to us by the homely 
name of reason. 
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TO THE YOUNG MEN OF ITALY , 

DELIVERED AT MILAN, JULY as. 1848 

WHEN I was commissioned by you, young men, 
to proffer in this temple a few words sacred to 
the memory of the brothers Bandiera and their 
fellow-martyrs at Gosenza, I thought that some of those 
who heard me might exclaim with noble indignation: 
"Wherefore lament over the dead? The martyrs of lib- 
erty are only worthily honored by winning the battle they 
have begun; Cosenza, the land where they fell, is en- 
slaved; Venice, the city of their birth, is begirt by 
foreign foes. Let us emancipate them, and until that 
moment let no words pass our lips save words of war." 
But another thought arose: **Why have we not con- 
quered? Why is it that, while we are fighting for inde- 
pendence in the north of Italy, liberty is perishing in the 
south? Why is it that a war which should have sprung 
to the Alps with the bound of a lion has dragged itself 
along for four months, with the slow uncertain motion of 
the scorpion surrounded by a circle of fire ? How has the 
rapid and powerful intuition of a people newly arisen to 
life been converted into the weary helpless effort of the 
sick man turning from side to side? Ah I had we all 
arisen in the sanctity of the idea for which our martyrs 
died; had the holy standard of their faith preceded our 
youth to battle; had we reached that unity of life which 
was in them so powerful, and made of our every action a 
thought, and of our every thought an action; had we de- 
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voalily gathered up their last words in our hearts, and 
learned from them that Liberty and Independence are one, 
that God and the People, the Fatherland and Humanity, 
are the two inseparable terms of the device of every people 
striving to become a nation; that Italy can have no true 
life till she be One, holy in the equality and love of all 
her children, great in the worship of eternal truth, and 
consecrated to a lofty mission, a moral priesthood among 
the peoples of Europe — ^we should now have had, not war, 
bat victory; Cosenza would not be compelled to venerate 
the memory of her martyrs in secret, nor Venice be re- 
strained from honoring them with a monument; and we, 
gathered here together, might gladly invpke their sacred 
names, without uncertainty as to our future destiny, or a 
cloud of sadness on our brows, and say to those precursor 
souls: ^^Bejoicel for your spirit is incarnate in your breth- 
ren, and they are worthy of you. ' ' 

The idea which they worshipped, young men, does not 
as yet shine forth in its full purity and integrity upon your 
banner. The sublime programme which they, dying, be- 
queathed to the rising Italian generation, is yours; but 
mutilated, broken up into fragments by the false doc- 
trines, which, elsewhere overthrown, have taken refuge 
among us. I look around, and I see the struggles of 
desperate populations, an alternation of generous rage and 
of unworthy repoee; of shouts for freedom and of for- 
mulad of servitude, throi:^hout all parts of our Peninsula; 
but the soul of the country, where is it? What unity is 
there in this unequal and manifold movement — ^whero 
is the Word that should dominate the hundred diverse 
and opposing counsels which mislead or seduce the mul- 
titude? I hear phrases usurping the national omnipo- 
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tence — **The Italy of the North — ^the league of the States 
— Federative compacts between Princes,** but Italy, where 
is it? Where is the common country, the country which 
the Bandiera hailed as thrice Initiatrix of a new era of 
European civilization? 

Jntoxicated with our first victories, improvident for 
the future, we forgot the idea revealed by God to those 
who suffered; and God has punished our forgetfulness by 
deferring our triumph. The Italian movement, my coun- 
trymen, is, by decree of Providence, that of Europe. We 
arise to give a pledge of moral progress to the European 
world. But neither political fictions, nor dynastic ag- 
grandizements, nor theories of . expediency, can trans- 
form or renovate the life of the peoples. Humanity 
lives and moves through faith; great principles are the 
guiding stars that lead Europe toward the future. Let 
us turn to the graves of our martyrs, and ask inspiration 
of those who died for us all, and we shall find the secret 
of victory in the adoration of a faith. The angel of mar- 
tyrdom and the angel of victory are brothers; but the 
one looks up to heaven, and the other looks down to 
earth; and it is when, from epoch to epoch, their glance 
meets between earth and heaven, that creation is embel- 
lished with a new life, and a people arises from the cradle 
or the tomb, evangelist or prophet. 

I will sum up for you in a few words this faith of our 
martyrs; their external life is known to you all; it is now 
a matter of history, and I need not recall it to you. 

The faith of the brothers Bandiera, which was and is 
our own, was based upon a few simple incontrovertible 
truths, which few, indeed, venture to declare false, but 
which are, nevertheless, forgotten or betrayed by most: 
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God and the People. 

God at the sammit of the social edifice; the people, the 
universality of our brethren, at the base. God, the Father 
and Educator; the people, the progressive interpreter of 
his law. 

No true society can exist without a common belief and 
a common aim. Beligion declares the belief and the aim. 
Politics regulate society in the practical realization of that 
belief, and prepare the means of attaining that aim. Re- 
ligion represents the principle, politics the application. 
There is but one sun in heaven for all the earth. There 
is one law for all those who people the earth. It is alike 
the law of the human being and of collective humanity. 
We are placed here below, not for the capricious exercise 
of our own individual faculties — our faculties and liberty 
are the means, not the end — not to work out our own 
happiness upon earth; happiness can only be reached 
elsewhere, and there God works for us; but to consecrate 
our existence to the discovery of a portion of the Divine 
law; to practice it as far as our individual circumstances 
and powers allow, and to diffuse the knowledge and love 
of it among our brethren. 

We are here below to labor fraternally to build up the 
unity of the human family, so that the day may come 
when it shall represent a single sheepfold with a single 
shepherd — ^the spirit of God, the Law. 

To aid our search after truth, God has given to us tra- 
dition and the voice of our own conscience. Wherever 
they are opposed, is error. To attain harmony and con- 
sistence between the conscience of the individual and the 
conscience of humanity, no sacrifice is too great. The 
family, the city, vhe fatherland, and humanity are but 
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difierent spheres in which to exercise our activity and 
our power of sacrifice toward this great aim. God 
watches from above the inevitable progress of humanity, 
and from time to time he raises up the great in genius, in 
love, in thought, or in action, as priests of his truth, and 
guides to the multitude on their way. 

These principles — indicated in their letters, in their 
proclamations, and in their conversation — with a pro- 
found sense of the mission intrusted by God to the in- 
dividual and to humanity, were to Attilio and Emilio 
Bandiera, and their fellow-martyrs, the guide and com- 
fort of a weary life; and, when men and circumstances 
had alike betrayed them, these principles sustained them 
in death, in religious serenity and calm certainty ol the 
realization of their immortal hopes for the future of Italy. 
The immense energy of their souls arose from the intenae 
love which informed their faith. And could they now arise 
from the grave and speak to you, they woidd, believe me, 
address you, though with a power very different from that 
which is given to me, in counsel not unlike this which I 
now offer to you. 

Love I love is the flight of the soul toward Gtod; to- 
ward the great, the sublime, and the beautiful, which are 
the shadow of God upon earth. Love your family, the 
partner of your life, those around you ready to share your 
joys and sorrows; love the dead who were dear to you and 
to whom you were dear. But let your love bo the love 
taught you by Dante and by us — ^the love of souls that 
aspire together; do not grovel on the earth in search at 
a felicity which it is not the destiny of the creature to 
reach here below; do not yield to a delusion which ia<- 
evitably would degrade you into egotism. To love is to 
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give and take a promise for the future. Grod has given 
us love, that the weary soul may give and receive support 
upon the way of life. It is a flower springing up on the 
path of duty; but it cannot change its course. Purify, 
strengthen, and improve yourselves by loving. Act al- 
ways-— even at the price of increasing her earthly trials — 
so that the sister soul united to your own may never need, 
here or elsewhere, to blush through you or for you. The 
time will come when, from the height of a new life, em- 
bracing the whole past and comprehending its secret, you 
will smile together at the sorrows you have endured, the 
trials you have overcome. 

Love your country. Your country is the land where 
your parents sleep, where is spoken that language in 
which the chosen of your heart, blushing, whispered the 
first word of love; it is the home that God has given 
you, that, by striving to perfect yourselves therein, you 
may prepare to ascend to Him. It is your name, your 
glory, your sign among the people. Q-ive to it your 
thoughts, your counsels, your blood. Baise it up, great 
and beautiful as it was foretold by our great men, and 
see that you leave it uncontaminated by any trace of false- 
hood or of servitude; unprofaned by dismemberment. Let 
it be one, as the thought of God. You are twenty -five mil- 
lions of men, endowed with active, splendid faculties; pos- 
sessing a tradition of glory the envy of the nations of 
Europe. An immense future is before you; you lift your 
eyes to the loveliest heaven, and around you smiles the 
loveliest land in Europe; you are encircled by the Alps 
and the sea, boundaries traced out by the finger of God 
for a people of giants — ^you are bound to be such, or 
nothing. Let not a man of that twenty-five millions re- 
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main excluded from the fraternal IxHid destined to join 
you together; iet not a glanoe be raised to that heaven 
which is not the glance of a free man. Let Borne be the 
ark of yoar redemption, the temple of your nation. Has 
she not twice been the temple of the destinies of Europe ? 
In Home two extinct worlds, the Pagan and the Papal, are 
superposed like the double jewels of a diadem; draw from 
these a third world greater than the two. From Borne, the 
holy city, the city of love (Amor), the purest and wisest 
among you, elected by the vote and fortified by the in- 
spiration of a whole people, shall dictate the Pact that 
shall make us one, and represent us in the future alliance 
of the peoples. Until then you will either have no coun- 
try, or have her contaminated and profaned. 

Iiove humanity. You can only ascertain your own 
mission from the aim set by God before humanity at 
large. God has given you your country as cradle, and 
humanity as mother; you cannot rightly love your breth- 
ren of the cradle if you love not the common mother. 
Beyond the Alps, beyond the sea, are other peoples now 
fighting or preparing to fight the holy fight of independ- 
ence, of nationality; of liberty; other peoples striving by 
different routes to reach the same goal — ^improvement, as- 
sociation, and the foundation of an authority which shall 
put an end to moral anarchy and re-link earth to heaven; 
an authority which mankind may love and obey without 
remorse or shame. CJnite with them ; they will unite with 
you. Do not invoke their aid where your single arm will 
suffice to conquer; but say to them that the hour will shortly 
sound for a terrible struggle between right and blind force, 
and that in that hour you will ever be found with those 
who have raised the same banner as yourselves. 
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And loVe, young men, love and venerate the ideal. 
The ideal is the word of God. High above every coun- 
try, high above humanity, is the country of the spirit, 
the city of the soul, in which all are brethren who be- 
lieve in the inviolability of thought and in the dignity of 
oar immortal soul; and the baptism of this fraternity is 
martyrdom. From that high sphere spring the principles 
which alone can redeem the peoples. Arise for the sake 
of these, and not from impatience of suffering or dread of 
evil. Anger, pride, ambition, and the desire of material 
prosperity, are arms common alike to the peoples and 
their oppressors, and even should you conquer with 
these to-day, you would fall again to-morrow; but prin- 
ciples belong to the peoples alone, and their oppressors 
can find no arms to oppose them. Adore enthusiasm, the 
dreams of the virgin soul, and the visions of jearly youth, 
for they are a perfume of paradise which the bouI retains 
in issuing from the hands of its Creator. Bespect, above 
all things, your conscience; have upon your lips the truth 
implanted by God in your hearts, and, while laboring in 
harmony, even with those who differ from you, in all that 
tends to the emancipation of our soil, yet ever bear your 
own banner erect and boldly promulgate your own faith. 

Such words, young men, would the martyrs of Cosenza 
have spoken, had they been living among you; and here, 
where it may be that, invoked by our love, their holy 
spirits hover near us, I call upon you to gather them up 
in your hearts and to make of them a treasure amid the 
storms that yet threaten you ; storms which, with the name 
of our martyrs on your lips and their faith in your hearts, 
you will overcome. 

God be with you, and bless Italy 1 
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/^OUNT OAIOLLO BEK80 DI OAYOIJB was born at Turin in 1810. At tm 
^^ years of age he was sent to a military academy* wbere he gare eBpeeial at- 
tention to mathematics. Ai; the age of sixteen he obtained a oommiMta in Ibi 
Engineers, which he resigned in 1831. Daring the next sixteen jears be 
remained in private fife, devoting himself to the promotion of his oi xintr y V l 
material interests, particularly in agriculture. He hitroduced great teprofv- 
ments on the estates of his family, and was one of the founders of the Agricul* 
tural Society at Piedmont in 1841. In the erection of manufactories and in the 
furtherance of railways he tools a leading part. Toward the end of 184T Oavoor, 
in conjunction with some friends, started at Turin a newspaper to be the oipB 
of their moderate liberal opinions, and toolc a seat in the legislative chamber as 
one of the members for the capitaL From 1860 to 1852 he was an active mem* 
ber of Azeglio's administration, and from the last-named year until fala death te 
1861 Gavour was, except for a short interval, the .Prime Minister and virtual 
ruler of Sardinia. It was he who brought about the alliance of hia count!/ 
with the Western powers against Russia, and thereby secured her admission to 
the Congress subsequentiy held at Paris. In the autumn of 1858, at Plom- 
bidres, he concerted with the French Emperor the programme of the war 
against Austria which took place In 1859. After the peace of Villafranca be 
so managed as to avoid a collision with France or Austria, while giving time 
for public opinion in Central an^ Southern Italy to declare itself In favor of 
union under Victor Emmanuel. Scarcely, however, had he seen the dream of 
his youth fulflUed in a united Italy than he died, alter a few days* illness, bi 
June, 1861. Cavour may not have been eloquent in the ordinary aoceptatian 
of the term, but, if the force of words is to be measured by their effect upon 
the will and conduct of men, he was one of the most powerful speakers thafc 
ever lived. 

ROME AND ITALY 

ROME should be the capital of Italy. There can be 
no solution of the Boman question without the ac- 
ceptance of this premise by Italy and by all Eu« 
rope. If any one could conceive of a united Italy with 
any degree of stability, and without Borne for its capital, 

I would declare the Boman question difficult, if not im« 
(876) 
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poadbie, of aolution. And why have we the light, the 
Autf id insifltiag that Boiiie shall be mnited to Italy? 
BecagBe without Boom as the capital of Italy, Italy can- 
not exist 

This trath hmq felt instinctively by all Ittliaofl, being 
asserted abroad by all who jndge Italian affairs impartially, 
needs no demonstration, but is nphdd by the judgment of 
the nation. 

And yet, gentlemen, this trath is soseeptible d a very 
simple proof. Italy has still much to do before it will rest 
npon a stable basis; much to do in solving the grave prob- 
lems raised by her uniflcation; much to do in overcoming 
idl the obstacles which time-honored traditions (^poae to 
tills great undertaking. And if this end mast be com- 
passed, it is ess^itial that there be no cause of dissidenoe, 
of failure. Until the question of the capital of Italy is 
determined, there will be endless discords among the dif* 
ferent prorinces. 

It is easy to undenstand how persons of good faith, cul- 
tured and talented, are now suggesting, some on faistorical| 
some on artistic grounds, knd also for many other reasons, 
the advisability of establishing the capital in some other 
city of Italy. Such a discussion is quite comprehensible 
now, but if Italy already had her capital in Rome, do you 
think this question would be even possible? Assuredly 
not. Even those who are now opposed to transferring the 
capital to Borne, if it were once established there, would 
not dream of removing it. Therefore, it is only by pro- 
claiming Rome the capital of Italy that we can pat an end 
to these dissensions among ourselves. 

I am grieved that men of eminenoe, men of genius, men 
who have rendered glorious service to the cause of Italian 

Vol. m.— t l"?— Orations 
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unity y should drag this question into the field of debate, 
and there discuss it with (dare I say it) puerile arguments. 
The question of the capital, gentlemen, is not determined 
by climate, by topography, nor even by strategical consid- 
erations. If these things affected the selection, I think I 
may safely say that London would not be the capital of 
England, nor, perhaps, Paris of France. The selection of 
the capital is determined by great moral reasons. It is the 
will of the people that decides this question touching them 
so closely. 

In Bome, gentlemen, are united all the circumstanceSi 
whether historic, intellectual, or moral, that should deter- 
mine the site of the capital of a great state. Bome is the 
only city with traditions not purely local. The entire his- 
tory of Bome from the time of Caosar to the present day is 
the history of a city whose importance reaches far beyond 
her confines; of a city destined to be one of the capitals 
of the world. Convinced, profoundly convinced, of this 
truth, I feel constrained to declare it solemnly to you and 
to the nation, and I feel bound to appeal in this matter to 
the patriotism of every citizen of Italy, and to the repre- 
sentatives of her most eminent cities that discussions may 
cease, and that he who represents the nation before other 
powers may be able to proclaim that the necessity of hav- 
ing Bome as the capital is recognized by all the nation. I 
think I am justified in making this appeal even to those 
who, for reasons which I respect, differ with me on this 
point. Yet more; I can assume no Spartan indifference 
in the matter. I say frankly that it will be a deep grief 
to me to tell my native city that she must renounce reso- 
lutely and definitively all hope of being the seat of gov- 
ernment. 
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T6B, gentlemen, as far as I am personally eoncemed, it 
IS no pleasure to go to Borne. Having Utile artistie taste^ 
I feel sore that in the midst of the splendid monuments oC 
ancient and modem Borne I will lament the plain and an* 
poetic streets of my native town. But one thing I can say 
with confidence; knowing the character of my fellow-citi* 
zens; knowing from actual facts how ready they have al- 
ways been to make the greatest sacrifices for the sacred 
cause of Italy; knowing their willingness to make sacri- 
fices when their city was invaded by the enemy and their 
promptness and energy in its defence ; knowing all this, I 
have no fear that they will not uphold me when, in their 
name and as their deputy, I say that Turin is ready to 
make this great sacrifice in the interests of united Italy. 

I am oomlorted by the hope — ^I may even say the cer- 
tainty — that when Italy shall have established the seat of 
government in the Eternal City, she will not be ungrateful 
to this land which was the cradle of liberty ; to this land 
in which was sown that germ of independence which, ma- 
taring rapidly and branching out, has now reached forth 
its tendrils from Sicily to the Alps. 

I have said and I repeat: Bome, and Bome only, should 
be the capital of Italy. 

But here begin the diftculties of the problem. We 
must go to Bome, but there are two conditions: we must 
go there in concert with France, otherwise the union of 
Bome with the rest of Italy will be interpreted by the 
great mass of Catholics, within Italy and without, as 
the signal of the slavery of the Church. We must go, 
therefore, to Bome in such a way that the true independ- 
ence of the Ponti£E will not be diminished. We must go 
to Bome, but the civil power must not extend to spiritual 
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things. These are the two conditions that must be fulfilled 
if this united Italy is to exist. 

As to the first, it would be foUj, in the present condi- 
tion of affairs in Europe, to think of going to Borne in the 
face of the opposition of France. Yet more: even if, 
through events which I believe improbable and impos- 
sible, France were reduced to a condition which forbade 
material interference with our actions, we should none the 
less avoid uniting Bome to the rest of Italy, if, by so 
doing, we caused loss to our allies. 

We have contracted a great debt toward France. I do 
not claim that the narrow moral code which affects indi- 
vidual actions should be applied ad literam to interna- 
tional relations. Still there are certain moral principles 
which even nations may not violate with impunity. 

1 know that many diplomats profess contrary views. 
I remember hearing a famous Austrian statesman ap- 
plauded a few years ago when he laughingly declared 
that in a short time Austria would astound Europe by 
her ingratitude to Bussia. As a matter of fact, Austria 
kept her word; you already, know, and if you do not, I 
can testify to the fact, that at the Congress of Paris no 
power showed more hostility to Bussia nor tried harder 
to aggravate the conditions of peace than Austria, whose 
sword had done nothing toward imposing peace upon her 
old ally. Bat, gentlemen, the violation of that great moral 
principle did not go unpunished. After a few years Bus- 
sia had her revenge, and we should be glad of it, for I do 
not hesitate to attribute to the unforgotten ingratitude of 
Austria the facility with which friendly relations were es- 
tablished between Bussia and ourselves, relations now un- 
fortunately interrupted, but, I hope, without changing the 
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feelings of Bnssia for Italy, and withont any alteration of 
the sympathy for ns which has always dwelt in the bosom 
of the Ozar. 

Gentlemen, we have an even graver motive for eo-op« 
erating with France. When, in 1869| we invoked French 
aid, when the emperor consented to descend into Italy at 
the head of his l^ons, he made no secret of his pledges 
to the conrt of Borne. We accepted his aid without pro- 
test against those pledges. Now, after reaping snch ad- 
vantages from that alliance, we can protest against the 
pledges only to a certain point. But then, you will ob- 
ject, the solution of the Boman question is impossible! 

I answer: if the second of our conditions is fulfilled, 
the first will offer few obstacles. That is, if we can so act 
that the reanion of Borne to Italy does not cause alarm to 
Catholic society. By Catholic society I mean the great 
mass of people who profess religious belief from convic- 
tion and not for political ends, and who are free from 
vulgar prejudices. If, I say, we can persuade the great 
mass of Catholics that the uniting of Borne to Italy can 
be accomplished without sacrificing the Uberty of the 
Church, the problem will, I think, be solved. 

We must not deceive ourselves; there are many who, 
while not prejudiced against Italy nor against liberal ideas, 
yet fear that if Borne were united to Italy, the seat of Ital- 
ian government established there and the king seated in 
the Qairinal, the Pontiff would lose both dignity and la- 
dependence; they fear that the Pope, instead of being the 
head of Catholicism, would be reduced to the rank of 
grand almoner or head chaplain. 

If these fears were well founded, if the fall of the 
temporal power would really have this consequence, I 
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would not hesitate to say that the union of Borne to the 
Italian State would be fatal not only to Catholicism but to 
the existence of Italy itself. Tet, further, I can imagine 
no greater misfortune for a cultured people than to see in 
the hands of its rulers not only the civil but also the re- 
ligious power. 

The history of centuries proves to us that wherever this 
union was consummated, civilization immediately ceased to 
advance and, therefore, necessarily began to retrograde; the 
most detestable of despotisms followed, and this, whether a 
caste of priests usurped the temporal power or a caliph or 
sultan seized control of things spiritual. Everywhere this 
fatal union has produced the same result; God forbid that 
it should ever be so here! . . . 

When these doctrines have received the solemn sanc- 
tion of the national Parliament, when it will be no longer 
lawful to doubt the feelings of Italians, when it is clear to 
the world that they are not hostile to the religion of their 
fathers, but wish to preserve this religion in their country, 
when it is no longer necessary to show them how to pros- 
per and to develop their resources by combating a power 
which was an obstacle, not only to the reorganization of 
Italy, but also to the spread of Catholicity, I believe that 
the greater part of Catholic society will absolve the Ital- 
ians and will place where it belongs the responsibility of 
the fatal struggle which the Pope insists upon waging 
against the country in whose midst he lives. 

But God avert this fatal chancel At the risk of being 
considered Utopian, I believe that when the proclamation 
of the principles which I have just declared, and when the 
indorsement of them that you will give are known and con- 
sidered at Rome and in the Vatican, I believe, I say, that 
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those Italian fibres which the reactionary party has, as yet, 
been unable to remove from the heart of Pius IX. will 
again vibrate, and there will be accomplished the greatest 
act that any people have yet performed. And so it will 
be given to the same generation to have restored a nation, 
and to have done what is yet greater, yet more sablime, an 
act of which the influence is incalculable, that is, to have 
reconciled the papacy with the civil power, to have made 
peace between Church and State, between the spirit of re- 
ligion and the great principles of liberty. Yes, I hope 
that it will be given us to compass these two great acts 
which will most assuredly carry to the most distant pos- 
terity the worthiness of the present generation of Italians. 
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PRANOBSOO CBISPI was born at Bibera, in Sicily, October 4, 1619. H» 
^ served under Garibaldi as Major at Oalatafimi, in 1860, and was elected 
to the first Italian Parliament from Palermo a year later. He became Presidenl 
el the Chamber of Deputies in 18*76, and Minister of the Interior in 187 1, bnfc 
only retained the latter office for one year. In 1878 he became I^ime Minister 
of Italy, a poet he held until 1891. He resumed office in 1893, and retained the 
post until 1896. In politics Grispi has always been a pronounced Ubeml, aoA 
has rendered his country signal services. When the Garibaldi monument was 
unveiled in 1896, Orispi was fitly chosen as the orator of the occasum. How- 
ever, he was never in thorough sympathy with dther Mazzini or Gftribaldi, and 
St is thought by some that to his difierences with Mazzini were largely due the 
perpetuation of the monarchy in Italy. 



AT THE UNVEILING OF GARIBALDPS STATUE 

DELIVERED AT ROME. SEPTEMBER 9o, 1893 

THE twentieth of September, 1870, could not be better 
commemorated than by the inauguration in Borne of 
a monument to Garibaldi, the faithful and devoted 
friend of Victor Emmanuel, who in 1860 accepted the 
pl^iscite in favor of the liberation of Bome. The citizens 
of Bome could not be the helots of unity, the slaves of coa- 
mopolitan patriotism. Their servitude meant the restriction 
of the national sovereignty, which was Italy's due in mere 
virtue of her existence. 

The day and the place remind us of the struggle against 
tyranny, so laborious, yet so fruitful of liberty. The years 

which elapsed between July 4, 1849, and September 20, 
(884) 
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1870, were the last years of trial for the civil power. The 
Church, having shown that she was powerless to live by her 
own resources, had to rely upon foreign bayonets, of which 
she in her turn became completely the slave. It was here 
that on April 80, after a bloody battle, Garibaldi repulsed 
the invader who, without provocation, had undertaken the 
barbarous mission of restoring tyranny. When hostilities 
were resumed, the defenders, although with right on their 
8ide, had to yield to force and await patiently the day of 
resurrection, the twentieth of September, 1870. . . . 

The enemies of Italian unity have endeavored to prove 
that the present celebration is an insult to the head of the 
Oatholic Church. Their object is to excite conscientious 
aoruples against our country. But the common-sense of the 
people is proof against such tricks, because we all know that 
Christianity is a divine institution, which is not dependent 
upon earthly weapons for its existence. The religion of 
Christ preached by Paul and Chrysostom was able to sub- 
due the world without the aid of temporal arms, and we 
cannot conceive that the Vatican should persist in wishing 
for temporal sovereignty to exercise its spiritual mission. 
The Gospel, as we all believe, is truth. If it has been dis- 
seminated by Apostolic teachings, such teachings are suffi- 
cient for its existence. 

It is not really for the protection and prestige of religion 
that our adversaries demand the restoration of the temporal 
power of the Holy See, but for worldly reasons, from lust of 
power, and from earthly covetousness. They do not con- 
sider that temporal sovereignty cannot be saintly and above 
■in, that it cannot aspire to celestial perfection in this world. 
Material weapons and legal violence, justified by reasons of 
state, should not belong to the Yicar of Christ or earth, 
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who is to pieaoh peace, to pray, and to pardon. Religion is 
not and it cannot be an affair of state. Its mission is to 
console believers with the hope of everlasting life, and 
to uphold the spirit of faith. 

The Catholic Church has never enjoyed in any country 
so much freedom and respect as in Italy. We alone of all 
nations have renounced every claim to jurisdiction in eccle- 
siastical matters. It is a maxim of modern law that the 
state should have no influence in spiritual things which 
cannot be interfered with by -the civil power without hav- 
ing recourse to violence. The spiritual autonomy which we 
protect and guarantee should be the stronghold of the Su- 
preme Pontiff. In that stronghold he could not be aisailed* 
Worldly matters elude his grasp, and it would be a virtue 
in him not to think of them. Souls are his kingdom, and 
he governs them so absolutely as to elicit the envy of other 
rulers of men. Protestant sovereigns and even princes who 
do not believe in Christ bow before him and reverently 
accept his judgments. 

The Italians, by promulgating the law of May, 1871, 
have solved a problem which seemed incapable of solution. 
In this country, where freedom of thought and of conscience 
is acknowledged, unlimited liberty has been granted to the 
head of the Church with reference to his sacred office and 
his irresponsibility and inviolability. In regard to his acts, 
the Pope is subject only to God, and no human potentate 
can reach him. He exercises a sovereign authority over all 
those who believe in him, and they are many millions, while 
he is surrounded by all the honors and privileges of royalty 
without the drawbacks of civil power, without the hatred, 
the resentment, and the penalties inseparable from snoh 
power. No earthly prince is in a similar positioii or on 
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the same level. His position is unique. He has no terri- 
tory to govern. Indeed, any extent of territory would be 
inadequate for his position, and yet all the world is subject 
to his spiritual empire. Were he a temporal prince his au- 
thority would be diminished, because it would be equal to 
that of other rulers, and he would cease to be preeminent. 
He would be exposed to continual struggles, as he has 
struggled for centuries to the detriment of the faith and 
of his spiritual authority. We have made him an inde- 
pendent sovereign, and as such he is superior to all other 
princes. In this lies his power. He exercises his office by 
virtue of his authority; he corresponds with all the world; 
he prays; he protects, without needing protection, because 
the Italian kingdom is his shield. Consequently, no earthly 
weapon can reach him, and the outrages inflicted upon Bon- 
iface VIII. cannot be repeated. 

Catholics should be grateful to Italy for the services 
which we have rendered to the Boman Pontiff. Before 
September 20, 1870, he was obliged to bow before the 
princes of the earth, and concordats were concessions of 
divine riglfts made to the prejudice of the Church. It 
was only when relieved of his temporal dominion that 
Pius IX. could cope with Bismarck and make that man of 
iron feel the power of spiritual arms. All this is our handi- 
work, the work of our Parliament and our king, and we are 
proud of the achievement. I will say more; it was the will 
of God, because the Almighty willed that Italy should 
gather her provinces together and become an equal of other 
nations. 

We regret to say that those who oppose this evident will 
of the Creator call themselves his ministers on earth, but 
they will not prevail, because Italy is strong and self-reliant 
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and will crush any effort at revolution. Theae men will not 
prevail, and perhaps thej may grow wiser. They are aware 
that so long as they keep within lawful bounds and do not 
infringe the law, they are inviolable. But they ought to 
remember that if they rebel, if they revile their country and 
attack our national institutions, they will lose all the bene- 
fits which they have secured by our law of guarantees, 
which was granted to religion and for religion, and not 
for the personal advantage of any man. They know, or 
ought to know, that by inciting others to break the law 
they would help Anarchism, which denies both Qtod and 
King, and they would not escape punishment 



SOCIALISM AND DISCONTENT 

FROM A SPEECH OCCASIONED BY THE REVOLUTIONARY OUTBREAKS 

IN SICILY 

WE HAVE before us a great social problem and 
one that must be solved. Not the problem 
which agitators love to pour out before an ex- 
cited mob, advocating community of goods, the abolition 
of trustees, the destruction of all lawful rights of owner- 
ship. To-day the right of spoliation is being dignified to 
the rank of a science; but none the less when attempts are 
made to realize such theories as I have referred to, a close 
approach is made to the domain of crime. 

A favorite field with the agitator is the island of Sicily, 
but the field is ill chosen, for there the sentiments of life 
and property are strongly rooted. Glance at the scenes of 
our recent riots and you will not be able to say that they 
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were caused by distress. In the province of Trapani and 
in the communes of Palermo, where the riots were fiercest, 
the conditions of the people are unusually good. There 
are few large estates in the district, and land is distributed 
in small holdings among an industrious peasantry. The 
outbreaks in Sicily were the result of a well-organized 
conspiracy and the effects would have been even more 
dire had not a vigilant government taken iriae precautions. 

The country is thickly sown with socialistic clubs, 
which are well known as Fasci dei Lavaratori. Originally 
they seemed to be harmless organizations created for 
benevolent objects. A year later, in 1892, the National 
Exposition was held in Palermo. Far too promising to 
neglect was this opportunity for disseminating pernicious 
doctrines, and agitators from the mainland flocked to the 
island and took contagion with them. From that time on- 
ward, by means of congresses and other incitements from 
revolutionaries who lived abroad, the real organization of 
the Fasci dei Lavoratori as revolutionary societies began. 
The Fasci numbered one hundred and sixty-six and had 
two hundred and eighty-nine thousand members. The 
chiefs declared that they had no trust in the labors of 
Parliament, but put their confidence in revolution. This 
was made manifest by passages in letters which had been 
seized. 

Unpatriotic, as revolutionists of this type are sure to be, 
they had endeavored to come to an understanding with 
clerical societies in Italy and elsewhere, and of this also 
we have the clearest proof. Finally, a meeting was held 
in Marseilles, and there it was decided that the '^New 
Garibaldi of Anarchy" should go to Palermo. 

It had been determined to rise in insurreotion about the 
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middle of Febraary, bat fearing that the goyemment had 
been warned it was decided to anticipate the date originally 
fixed and there was a fourth of April in which neither the 
*'New Garibaldi'' nor any of his friends took any part. 
The peasants had been promised that during this year 
lands would be divided evenly among them, and the con- 
spirators had planned to bring about a war by the help of 
Bussia, to which country it was intended to cede a port. 

If you would understand the character of the movement, 
listen to this proclamation published in one commune. It 
describes the working classes as '* Children of the Vespers," 
and closes with these words: 

**Do you sleep? Hasten to the prison to rescue your 
brethren. Death to the king. Death to employers. Down 
with taxes. Burn the mayoralty. Burn the Civilians' 
Club. Long live the Fascio. When the bells ring let us 
rush to the castle, for all is ready for liberty. Listen for 
the signal." 

In the province of Massa Carrara the revolution burst 
forth in its worst forms. There, as in Sicily, martial law 
had to be proclaimed. . . . 

The conditions in Sicily are precisely the same as those 
in the balance of Italy, and the social laws which apply to 
the working classes on the mainland must apply to those 
on the island. The resources of Sicily are so great that the 
government desires to make use of them in repurchasing 
the latifundia^ which it would divide among the people, and 
80 put an end to the injustices of the communal adminis- 
trations, especially in regard to tithes. Concerning this we 
propose to ask for a magistrate specially detailed to re- 
adjust the rates. 

Italy must consolidate and fortify herself, and for this, 
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time and labor are still necessary. I ask you, therefore, to 
follow me in my programme. Let us cleave to the king — 
the symbol of unity, the ark of salvation. I say now as 
I said in 1864, that the monarchy itlone guarantees unity 
and the future of the country. With this faith, which is 
the faith of the country, we must ward off dangers, oppose 
internal and external enemies, and carry Italy to the great- 
ness to which we have aspired and without which she 
cannot exist. 
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CMILIO OASTELAB was bom in Cadiz, September 8, 1832, and while still 
^ jouug, made several ventures in literature. At the age of twenty-four he 
became Professor of History and Philosophy in the University of Madrid, and 
delivered lectures which attracted a great deal of attention. Eight years later, 
however, he was deprived of his professorship on account of his editorial as- 
sociation with a newspaper which opposed the party in power and advocated 
republican ideas. In 1866 not only was the newspaper suppressed, but he 
himself was sentenced to death, and had to remain in exile until the flight of 
Isabella U. enabled him in 1868 to return to Madrid an^ resume his professor- 
ship. Elected to the Ck>rtes in the following year, he took a memorable part 
in debate, and, in the provisional republic which succeeded the short-lived 
monarchy of Amadous, he became Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, ultimately, 
chief of the executive power. Constrained to resign his office in 1874, he 
remained for a good many years the leader of the Moderate Republicans, and 
universally acknowledged the greatest of Spanish orators, but in 1893 he an- 
nounced his retirement from politics, expressing a regret that he had nol 
supported the limited monarchy of 1869. He died May 25, 1899. 



A PLEA FOR REPUBLICAN INSTITUTIONS 

IN THE SPANISH ASSEMBLY. DEC. x8. 1869 

BEFORE replying to Minister Sagasta's speech of last 
Saturday, I desire to say that my public life forbids 
me to defend myself against personal attacks such 
as the gentleman seems to delight in. The Minister of 
Government was extremely kind in speaking of my address 
as a brilliant one and extremely severe when he declared 
that it was wanting in truth. Neither criticism was just. 
Gentlemen, I would not have to defend my own speeches 
if they had the resplendency and the beauty attributed 

to them by Mr. Sagasta. I would be content to let them 
(392) 
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shine, confident, with the most eloquent and greatest <^ 
ancient philosophers, that *^ Beauty is the resplendency 
ot Truth/' After all, if there is any grand quality in 
this Assembly it is eloquence, the expressing ot grand 
sentiments and sublime ideas in fervent language. I have 
heard such speeches come from every side of the Assembly 
and I would like to hear one, in the language of modera- 
tion, from » the government. Discussions carried on in that 
manner, with eloquence and good judgment, give us hope 
for the future, for the laws of history do not permit a dic- 
tatorship to fasten itself upon a people whose faces are 
lighted by the fires of eloquence — ^a sure sign of grand 
apostolic work in social life. 

I have said this, not being able to proceed without 
repelling a calumnious imputation directed against me by 
the Minister of Government. To a question of Mr. Oria 
relative to an attack on property, the gentleman replied 
that it was the work of the Federalists. In what articlCy 
in what proclamation, in what programme, in what bulletin, 
in what periodical, in what speech of a Federalist has the 
gentleman discovered that we attack property? Against 
the robbers are the courts and the judges, and it is an 
imposition on the Assembly and a calumny on our social 
conditions to charge us with such crimes and to seek to 
spatter this minority with the mud that bespatters all of 
you. This is not just. 

Now, I must answer with calmness another slanderous 
imputation. The Minister of Government says that the 
Federal Eepublican party desired the dismemberment, the 
dissolution, the breaking up of this country. A party that 
aspires to a European confederation, a party that desires to 
see the abominable word *'war" abolished, a party that de- 
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sires to unite disunited people cannot seek the dismember- 
ment of a country bound together by tradition and law. 
We desire that from Barcelona to Lisbon, from Irun to 
Cadiz, there shall be but one flag — a flag, however, under 
whose folds the citizen may have freedom, the munici- 
pality autonomy, and the province rights that belong to 
the whole country. 

The accusation of the gentleman reminds me .of the one 
concerning decentralization made by the Moderate party 
against the Progressive party, and the claim of the Mod- 
erates that with decentralization national unity was impos- 
sible. Notwithstanding this claim, it is generally believed 
to-day that people who suffer most in their independence 
have a centralized government, because it is enough to aim 
a blow at their head, like the blow aimed by the allied 
powers in Paris in 1815. The belief is general that those 
nations that have great internal dissensions are centralized 
nations, because they have an apoplectic head on a weak, 
stiff body. And so I say that, as centralization is believed 
in to-day, federation will be to-morrow — a federation the 
belief in which will result sooner or later in the organiza- 
tion of the United States of Spain within the United States 
of Europe. 

Mr. Sagasta began to defend the dictatorship, and in de- 
fending it he drew an awful picture of our social condition, 
talking of crimes and criminals, and telling you that our 
education in the past was very bad, and that the corruption 
of to-day is very great. And what have the Republicans to 
see from that? For three centuries, yes, more than three 
centuries, our Church has been as an enemy to the human 
conscience. For many centuries it has been inimical to the 
national will. Consequently, if there is anything very bad 
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or viciouB here to-day, it is owing to institutions with which 
we have nothing to do. And more, this evil, this vicious- 
ness, owe their existence to a lack of respect among the 
people for the law. And this lack of respect for the law 
is bom of the systematic abuse of power by our arbitrary 
government. Judges nominated by a party and appointed to 
revise the electoral lists; schools, so-called, for filling cod- 
yents and military barracks; the jury outlawed; public life 
closed to the democracy; political corruption extending from 
above down in all directions— this is the product, and these 
the products, of the sore and wounded people painted by 
Mr. Sagasta ; people who are the natural offspring of a long 
heredity of crime and error. It is impossible to cure the 
people if the system is not changed. . . . 

Well, deputies, what form of government has come to 
Spain since the September revolution? The republican 
form has come and is still here. It so happens that you 
have not been able yet to implant monarchical institutions 
in its place. After having been fifteen days in power you 
declared yourselves for the monarchy. Did the monarchy 
come? After the elections you declared yourselves mon- 
archists and us outlaws. Did you create the monarchy in 
the primaries? When the Assembly convened, the mon- 
archy was proposed ; there we have had great battles. Has 
the monarchy been established? The Conservatives, al- 
though they have not said so, have, I believe, agreed 
upon a candidate; the Radicals, more loquacious, have 
told us theirs; but have you, separated or united, pro- 
duced a monarchy? 

The Conservatives have a candidate who really repre- 
sents the latest privilege granted the middle classes. Why 
IS it that they do not bring him here ? Because they know 
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that this is a democratic monarchy, based, as it is sup- 
posably, on universal suffrage, and because the candidate 
has not, never had, and never will have, the votes, the 
indorsement, the backing of the people. And you? Yoa 
want a monarchy to keep up appearances, a monarchy in 
order that Europe may say, ''See how prudent, how Ood- 
fearing, how wise, how intelligent are the Spaniards; they 
have a disguised republic I" After a provisional govern- 
ment and a provisional regency you want a provisicmal 
monarchy also. You do not expect or want to be strong 
in the right, in liberty, in the will of the people or in 
national sovereignty. All you want is a king who shall 
represent the predominance and the egotism of a party. 
You ought to know that as the candidate of the Conserva- 
tives cannot come here without the consent of the people 
your candidate cannot come without the consent of the 
Conservatives. Do you believe that your candidate will 
last if all the Conservative forces do not support him? 
Notwithstanding all that the Conservatives have declared 
to their representatives here, not one of them has said 
that he renounces his dynastic faith. Therefore, deputieSi 
you cannot establish the monarchy. 

On Saturday I pictured to you, in colors more or less 
vivid, the prestige which monarchical institutions have 
enjoyed in our country, and for this the Minister of State 
upbraided me without understanding my arguments. I 
ask you to concentrate your attention for a moment upon 
the parallel which I am going to present and whioh may 
be called a summary of this speech. I said the other 
afternoon, that to establish monarchical institations it was 
necessary to possess monarchical faith and sentimenl. 
One must have the poetry and the traditions oi mon- 
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archj. I said this becaase I know that, although the 
Assembly and the official authorities can make laws, they 
cannot decree ideas or sentiments, those real and solid 
foundations of institutions. Formerly, in other times, 
kings were representative of the national dignity, and 
now from those same benches we have heard that they 
sold their native soil to a foreigner and even prostrated 
themselves at his feet, the people in the meaotime an- 
swering the enemy with the second of May and the siege 
of Saragossa. Formerly poetry, addressing the throne, 
exclaimed: 

''Oh I what a profound abyss 
Of iniquity and malioe 
The mighty of the world 
Have made of your justice!" 

Formerly art sketched the apotheosis of Oharles Y. with 
Titian's brush, or the ladies-in-waiting of Philip VI. 
with the brush of Velasquez; now it sketches the image 
of the communists, of the victims of Charles V., or the 
ship in which the Puritans took the republic to the bosom 
of virgin America. Formerly, the gala days of the people 
were the birthdays of kings and the anniversaries of the 
beginning of their reigns. Now, the great days of cele- 
bration are the tenth of August, the thirtieth of July, 
the twenty-fourth of February, and the twenty-ninth of 
September, days marking the expulsion of kings. For- 
merljy when a navigator landed in America, or an ex- 
plorer went into the interior of a new country, the purest 
piece of gold, the largest pearl, the clearest diamond was 
leserved for the king. Now, your Minister of the Treasury 
claims from the king even the clasp which holds the royal 
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mantle about his shoulders. I will not continue this paral- 
lel, as the Chamber clearly sees the application. 

What does this mean? What does it signify? If the 
throne has fallen, if the throne is broken, if the throne is 
dishonored, if the throne cannot be restored, Conservativeai 
Unionists, Progressists, Democrats, repeat with the poet: 

**lfftn1rind, weep; 
AH of you laid your hands on him.'* 

As there is no possibility of establishing the monaiohyy 
as no candidate acceptable to all can be found, it is neces* 
sary, it is indispensable to get rid of the suspense, and I 
say that we should establish a republic. Have yon not 
said that the forms of government are accidental ? Gentle- 
men, you know the republic I want. It is a federal re- 
public. I shall always defend the federal republic. I am 
a Federal, but, deputies, understand one thing, the repub- 
lic is a form of government which admits many conditions, 
and which has many grades. From the republic of Venice 
to that of Switzerland there is an immense scale. Adjoin- 
ing Mexico, where Church and State are separated, there 
is Guatemala, where the clergy have great power. Olooe 
to the decentralized and federal Argentine Republic is the 
Chilian Bepublic, another decentralized country enjoying 
great prosperity, its paper money being quoted in all the 
markets of Europe as high as that of England. Oonae- 
quently, deputies, amid this great affliction and this gretk 
trouble and this unstable equilibrium, which annonndi 
you, yon can establish a form of government which is cC 
the people and for the people, a form of goTentment in 
harmony with the institutions yon have proclniniedy 
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with the seDtiment which all of you guard in the bottom 
of your hearts. 

Have you not seen in history the inability of an assem- 
bly or any power to establish a form of government in 
conflict with great ideas? JRemember the eighteenth cent- 
ury. Never had a monarchy attained more power, never 
was absolutism so strong, never was the destruction of 
obstacles in the way of kings more complete. Philosophy 
ascended the throne with them, ascended with Charles 
m. and Aranda and Tombal. It ascended with Joseph I., 
with Frederick the Great, with Leopold of Tuscany. All 
seemed to conspire to establish the same idea, the idea of 
a philosophy and a liberalism. And did they succeed? 
No, they were the Baptists of the Revolution. They re- 
pented late, and the philosophy they had thrown at the 
feet of the thrones came to naught. And what happened? 
Some were sentenced by the Assembly. The crowns of 
divine right ^ere melted into cannon balls by the soldiers 
of the Revolution. What does this signify? That great 
powers cannot place absolutism above philosophy any 
more than you can build monarchical institutions on indi- 
vidual rights. Therefore, I beseech you to establish the 
republic. You are assured of our patriotism, our great 
interest in the country, our abnegation. Oato committed 
Boioide because he found a Oaesar. Radicals of Spain, do 
not commit suicide because you cannot find a monarch. I 
bava spoken. 
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IN THE CAMPO SANTO OP PISA 

AN EXAMPLE OF CASTELAR'S PROSB STYLB 

DO YOU believe that death is the end of our beiiig? 
I have never thought so. If it be, then the uni« 
verse is created solely for destruction ; and Ood is 
a child who has formed the world like a casde of cards, 
for the pleasure of overturning them. 

The vegetable consumes the earth, the ox and the akeep 
graze upon the vegetable; we eat the ox and the sheep, and 
invisible agents which we call death or nothingness con- 
same as. In the scale of existence some creatures serve 
only to destroy other creatures, and the universe is like 
an enormous polypus with a capacious stomach, or, if you 
desire a more classic image, a catafalque upon which bums 
a funeral torch, and is created the statue of &ttal law. 
Some are patient because they have been born lymphatic; 
many are heroic because they have much blood; otheiB 
are thinkers because they are bilious; more are poets be- 
cause their nerves are sensitive; but all die of their own 
characteristics, and all live while their stomachs endure, 
while their hearts, their brains, their spines are sound. 
What we call virtues or vices are tendencies of organism; 
what we name faith is but a few drops less blood in tiie 
veins, or some irritation of the liver, or some atoms of 
phosphorus in the bones, and what we term immortality 
is but an illusion. Death alone is real and certain, and 
human history is a procession of shadows passing like 
bats between day and night, all to drop, one behind the 
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other, into that obflcure, unfathomable abysB whioh is 
called nothing, the unique atmoBphere of the Qniyerae. 

Oh I No I nol I cannot belieye it I Haman wicked* 
neas can never so mach afEeot me as to obscure divine 
truths in my soul. As I can distinguish good from evili 
so can I separate death from immortality. I believe in 
the Almighty, and in a vision of the Almighty in another 
and better world. 

I leave my body as armor which fatigues me by its 
weight, to continue my infinite ascension to the heaven of 
heavens, bathed in light eternal. 

It is true that death exists, but true also that there is 
a soal; against Realism that woald enshroud me with its 
leaden mantle I have the glow and fire of thought; and 
against Fatalism, that would confine me by its chain, I 
have the power and force of liberty. 

History is a resurrection. Barbarians buried the ancient 
Grecian statues, but they live again here in this cemeteryi 
producing immortal generations of artists with kisses from 
their cold lips of marble. Italy was as dead as^ Juliet. 
Each generation flung a handful of earth upon her corpsCi 
and placed a flower in her mortuary crown; yet Italy is 
alive again! 

To-day tyrants sing the **Dies Irse" on the field where 
unhappy Poland was divided. Yet soon humanity will 
approach, collect the bones, picked clean by the vultures 
of the Neva, and Poland will be reborn, standing like a 
statue of faith, with the cross in her arms and on her 
ancient altars. 

I have always been impressed with the thought of im- 
mortality in cemeteries. But I felt it more thau com- 
monly in the Gampo Santo of Pisa, filled with so much 

Vol. III.— t 18— Orations 
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life; peopled by so many beings that give inspiration and 
consequently immortality, as the trunks of the trees distil 
honey when the bees have inhabited them. Insensibly the 
night falls. The grave-digger finishes his work, the noise 
of the shovel oeases, and I am asked to retire. But I 
prayed to remain another hoar, in the bosom of night and 
of the shadows. I wish to submerge myself in the melan- 
choly of nothingness, to anticipate my being in that place 
of silence and external repose, by long contemplation of 
the dust of the departed here where so many generations 
sleep forgotten. 

There I remained leaning against a tomb, resting my 
forehead upon the marble, my eyes fixed on the picture 
of death and on the monsters of the Universal Judgment, 
illuminated by the last splendors of the expiring day, 
awaiting the greater sadness which the darkness of night 
would bring upon me. 

But no I the fresh breeze of the sea comes to awaken 
me from my melancholy dreams; the sweet flowers of May 
raised their blossom before drooping; from the heat, a 
penetrating and intoxicating aroma, full of life and fra- 
grance, diffused itself in the air; the winged glowworms 
began to hover between the shades of the cloister and the 
lines of the tombs like wandering stars, while the full 
moon rose above the horizon, floating majestically in ether, 
with her pale blue rays lighting up the faces of the funereal 
statues; and a nightingale, hidden in the thick branches 
of the highest cypress, chanted his song of love as a 
serenade to the dead and a supplication to the living. 
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I 0IJI8 KOSSUTH was born at Monok in Hungary in 1802. He reeled a 
^ good education, and in his thirtieth year entered the Hungarian Diet, 
where he served for some six years. Imprisoned by the Austrian Govemmeni 
in 1837 on account of his liberal opinions, he was released three years later, 
and soon afterward became editor of the *'Pesth Journal.'^ In 1847 he was 
once more chosen Deputy to the Diet, and it was largely owing to his efforts 
that Austria in 1848 found herself constrained to concede a species of autonomy 
to Hungary. In the following year, when the perfidy of the imperial govern- 
ment drove the Magyars to insurrection, Kossuth was made President of the 
Republic of Hungary. After the overthrow of the Magyar commonwealth by 
the combined forces of Austria and Russia, Kossuth fled to Tuikey, where he 
sojourned for a timo until he visited Bngland and the United States in the hope 
of securing the co-operation of those countries in an attempt to restore Hun- 
garian independence. The speeches which he delivered in tfie United States 
in 1862 excited great enthusiasm. He lived to see his native land acquire^ 
after the battle of Sadowa, almost complete autonomy, and even exercise 
ascendency in the councils of the Hapsburg Kaiser, but he never lost hto 
desire for the resuscitation of the former r^ublics, and refused to acquieaoe 
In Austrian rule, even when it had become merely nominaL His later yeaiB 
were passed in Italy, and he died at Turin in 1894. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

ADDRESS AT THE CONGRESSIONAL BANQUET IN WASHINGTON. 

JANUARY 7, i8s» 

SIB, as once Cyneas, the Epirote, stood among the Sen- 
ators of Rome, who, with an earnest word of self- 
conscious majesty, controlled the condition of the 
world and arrested mighty kings in their ambitious march, 
thus, full of admiration and of reverence, I stand before 
you, legislators of the new Capitol — that glorious hall of 
your people's collective majesty. The Capitol of old yet 

stands, but the spirit has departed from it and come over 

^403) 
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to yours, purified by the air of liberty. The old stands 
a mournful monument of the fragility of human things-^ 
yours as a sanctuary of eternal rights. The old beamed 
with the red lustre of conquest, now darkened by oppres- 
sion's gloomy night — ^yours beams with freedom's bright 
ray. The old absorbed the world by its own centralized 
glory— yours protects your own nation against absorption, 
even by itself. The old was awful with irrestricted power 
— ^yours is glorious with having restricted it. At the view 
of the old nations trembled — at the view of yours humanity 
hopes. To the old misfortune was only introduced with 
fettered hands to kneel at the triumphant conqueror's heels 
— to yours the triumph of introduction is granted to un- 
fortunate exiles, invited to the honor of a seat, and where 
kings and Caesars will never be hailed, for their powers, 
might, and wealth, there the persecuted chief of a down- 
trodden nation is welcomed as your great Eepublic's guest, 
precisely because he is persecuted, helpless, and poor. In 
the old, the terrible vce victis was the rule — in yours, pro- 
tection to the oppressed, malediction to ambitious oppres- 
sors, and consolation to the vanquished in a just cause. 
And while out of the old a conquered world was ruled, 
you in yours provide for the common confederative inter- 
ests of a territory larger than the conquered world of the 
old. There sat men boasting their will to be sovereign of 
the world — here sit men whose glory is to acknowledge the 
laws of nature and of nature's God, and to do what their 
sovereign, the people, wills. 

Sir, there is history in these parallels. History of past 
ages, and history of future centuries may be often recorded 
in a few words. The small particulars to which the pas- 
sions of living men cling with fervent zeal — as if the fragile 
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figure of men could arrest the rotation of destinj^s wheels 
these particulars die away. It is the issue which makes 
history, and that issue is always logical. There is a neces- 
sity of consequences wherever the necessity of position 
exists. Principles are the Alpha; they must finish with 
Omega, and they will. Thus history may be told often 
in a few words. Before yet the heroic struggle of Greece 
first engaged your country's sympathy for the fate of free- 
dom in Europe, then so far distant, an4 now so near, 
Chateaubriand happened to be in Athens, and he heard 
from a minaret raised upon the PropylsBan ruins a Turkish 
priest in Arabic language announcing the lapse of hours 
to the Christians of Minerva's town. What immense his- 
tory in the small fact of a Turkish Imaum crying out: 
'Tray, man, the hour is running fast, and the judgment 
draws near.'' Sir, there is equally a history of future ages 
written in the honor bestowed by you to my humble self. 
The first governor of independent Hungary, driven from 
his native land by fiussian violence, an exile on Turkish 
soil protected by a Mohammedan Sultan against the blood- 
thirst of Christiaii tyrants, cast back a prisoner to far 
Asia by diplomacy, rescued from his Asiatic prison by 
America, crossing the Atlantic, charged with the hopes 
of Europe's oppressed nations, pleading, a poor exile, 
before the people of this great Republic, bis down-trodden 
country's wrongs, and its intimate connection with the 
fate of the European continent, and with the boldness of 
a just cause claiming the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion to be raised to a law of nations; and to see, not only 
the boldness of the poor exile forgiven, bat to see him 
consoled by the sympathy of millions, encouraged by indi- 
viduals, meetings, cities, and states, supported by operative 
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aid, and greeted by Congress and by the G-ovemment as 
the nation^s guest, honored out of generosity with that 
honor which only one man before him received — and that 
man received then out of gratitude— with honors such as 
no potentate can ever receive, and this banquet here, and 
the toast which I have ^ to thank you for — oh, indeed, sir, 
there is a history of future ages in all these facts. 

Sir, though I have the noble pride of my principles, 
and though I have the inspiration of a just cause, still I 
have also the conscience of my personal humility. Never 
will I forget what is due from me to the sovereign source 
of my public capacity. This I owe to my nation's dignity, 
and, therefore, respectfully thanking this highly distin- 
guished assembly, in my country's name, I have the bold- 
ness to say that Hungary well deserves your sympathy — 
that Hungary has a claim to protection, because it has a 
claim to justice. But as to myself, permit me humbly to 
express that I am well aware not to have in all these honors 
any personal share. Now, I know that even that which 
might seem to be personal in your toast is only an ac- 
knowledgment of a historical fact; very instructively con- 
nected with a principle valuable and dear to every repub- 
lican heart in the United States of America. Sir, you 
were pleased to mention in your toast that I am uncon- 
quered by misfortune and unseduced by ambition. Now, 
it is a providential fact that misfortune has the privilege 
to ennoble man's mind and to strengthen man's character. 
There is a sort of natural instinct of human dignity in the 
heart* of man, which steels his very nerves not to bend 
beneath the heavy blows of a great adversity. The palm 
tree grows best beneath a ponderous weight — even so the 
character of man. There is no merit in it — it is a law of 
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psychology. The petty pangs of small daily cares have 
often bent the character of men, but great misfortunes 
seldom. There is less danger in this than in great good 
luck; and as to ambition, I, indeed, never was able to 
understand how anybody can more love ambition than 
liberty. But I am glad to state a historical fact as a prin- 
cipal demonstration of that influence which institutions 
exercise upon the character of nations. We Hungarians 
are very fond of the principle of municipal self-govern- 
ment; and we have a natural horror against the principle 
of centralization. That fond attachment to municipal self- 
government, without which there is no provincial freedom 
possible, is a fundamental feature of our national char- 
acter. We brought it with us from far Asia, a thousand 
years ago, and we conserved it throughout the vicissitudes 
of ten centuries. 

No nation has perhaps so much struggled and suffered 
from the civilized Christian world as ours. We do not 
complain of this lot. It may be heavy, but it is not in- 
glorious. Where the cradle of our Saviour stood, and 
where his divine doctrine was founded, there another faith 
now rules, and the whole of Europe's armed pilgrimage 
could not avert this fate from that sacred spot, nor stop 
the rushing waves of Islamism absorbing the Christian 
empire of Constantine. We stopped those rushing waves. 
The breast of my nation proved a breakwater to them. 
We guarded Christendom, that Luthers or Calvins might 
reform it. It was a dangerous time, and the dangers of 
the time often placed the confidence of all my nation into 
one man's hand, and their confidence gave power into his 
hands to become ambitious. Bat there was not a single 
instance in history where a man honored by his people's 
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oonfidenoe had deceived his people by beooming ambitious. 
The man oat of whom Buesian diplomacy sacceeded in 
making the murderer of his nation's confidence— he never 
had it, but was rather regarded always with distrust. But 
he gained some victories when victories were the moment's 
chief necessity. At the head of an army, circumstances 
placed him in the capacity to ruin his country. But he 
never had the people's confidence. So, even he is no con- 
tradiction to the historical truth that no Hungarian whom 
his nation honored with its confidence was ever seduced 
by ambition to become dangerous to his country's liberty. 
That is a remarkable fact, and yet it is not accidental. 
It is the logical consequence of the influence of institu- 
tions upon the national character. Our nation, through 
all its history, was educated in the school of municipal 
self-government, and in such a country, ambition, having 
no field, has also no place in man's character. 

The truth of this doctrine becomes yet more illustrated 
by a quite contrary historical fact in France. Whatever 
have been the changes of government in that great country 
— and many they have been, to be sure — ^we have seen a 
Convention, a Directorate of Consuls, and one Consul, and 
an Emperor, and the Bestoration — ^the fundamental tone of 
the Constitution of France was power always centralizedi 
Omnipotence always vested somewhere; and remarkably, 
indeed, France has never yet raised the single man to the 
seat of power who has not sacrificed his country's freedom 
to his personal ambition. It is sorrowful, indeed; but it 
is natural. It is in the garden of centralization that the 
venomous plant of ambition thrives. I dare confidently 
affirm^ that in your great country there exists not a single 
man through whose brains has ever passed the thought 
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that he would wish to raise the seat of his ambition upon 
the ruins of your country's liberty.* If he could, such a 
wish is impossible in the United States. Institutions react 
upon the character of nations. He who sows the wind will 
reap the storm. History is tUb revelation of Providence. 
The Almighty rules by eternal laws, not only the material 
but the moral world; and every law is a principle, and 
every principle is a law. Men, as well as nations, are en- 
dowed with free will to choose a principle, but that once 
chosen, the consequences must be abided. With self- 
government is freedom, and with freedom is justice and 
patriotism. With centralization is ambition, and with am- 
bition dwells despotism. Happy your great country, sir, 
for being so warmly addicted to that great principle of 
self-government. Upon this foundation your fathers raised 
a home to freedom more glorious than the world has ever 
seen. Upon this foundation you have developed it to 
a living wonder of the world. Happy your great country, 
sir, that it was selected by the blessing of the Lord, to 
prove the glorious practicability of a federative Union 
of many sovereign States, all conserving their State rights 
and their self-government, and yet united in one. Every 
star beaming with its own lustre, but all together one con- 
stellation on mankind's canopy I 

Upon this foundation your country has grown to a pro- 
digious power in a surprisingly brief period. You have 
attracted power in that. Your fundamental principles 
have conquered -more in seventy -five years than Rome 
by arms in centuries. Your principles will conquer the 
world. By the glorious example of your freedom, welfare, 
and security, mankind is about to become conscious of its 
aim. The lesson you give to humanity will not be lost. 
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and the respect of the State rights ia the Federal Qovem- 
ment of America and. in its several States, will become an 
instructive example for universal toleration, forbearance, 
and justice, to the future States and Bepublics of Europe. 
Upon this basis will be gof rid.of the mysterious question 
of language, and nationalities raised by the cunning des- 
potisms in Europe to murder Liberty, and the smaller 
States will find security in the principles of federatiye 
nnion, while they will conserve their national freedom by 
the principles of sovereign self-goyemment; and while 
larger States, abdicating the principles of centralintion, 
will cease to be a blood-field to sanguinary usurpation, 
and a tool to the ambition of wicked men, municipal insti- 
tutions will insure the derelopment of local particular ele* 
ments. Freedom, formerly an abstract political theory, 
will become the household benefit to municipalities, and 
out of the welfare and contentment of all parts will flow 
happiness, peace, and security for the whole. That is my 
confident hope. There will at once subside the fiuctua- 
tions of Germany's fate. It will become the heart of Eu- 
rope, not by melting North Q-ermany into a Southern 
frame, or the South into a Northern; not by absorbing 
historical peculiarities, by centralized omnipotence; not 
by mixing in one State, but by federating several sovw* 
eign States into a Unioi^ like yours, upon a similar basis, 
will take place the national r^eneration of the Slavonic 
States, and not upon the sacrilegious idea of Panslavisnii 
equivalent to the omnipotence of the Czar. 

Upon a similar basis will we see fair Italy independent 
and free. Not unity, but nnion, will and must become 
the watchword of national bodies, severed into desecrated 
limbs by provisional rivalries, out of which a flock of dea- 
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pots and common servitude arose. To be sure, it will be 
a noble joy to this your great Bepublio to feel that the 
moral influence of your glorious example has operated in 
producing this glorious development in mankind's destiny; 
and I have not the slightest doubt of the efficacy of your 
example's influence. But there is one thing indispensable 
to it, without which there is no hope for this happy issue. 
This indispensable thing is, that the oppressed nations of 
Europe become the masters of their future, free to regulate 
their own domestic concerns, and to secure this nothing is 
wanted but to have that fair play to all, and for all, which 
you, sir, in your toast were pleased to pronounce as a right 
of my nation, alike sanctioned by the law of nations as 
by the dictates of eternal justice. Without this fair play 
there is no hope for Europe — no hope of seeing your 
principle spread. Yours is a happy country, gentlemen. 
You had more than fair play. You had active, operative 
aid from Europe in your struggle for independence, which, 
once achieved, you so wisely used as to become a prodigy 
of freedom and welfare, and a Book of Life to nations. 
But we, in Europe — we, unhappily, have no such fair play 
with as, against every palpitation of liberty. All despots 
are united in a common league, and you may be sure des- 
pots will never yield to the moral influence of your great 
example. They hate the very existence of this exam- 
ple, It is the sorrow of their thoughts and the incubus 
of their dreams. To stop its moral influence abroad, and 
to check its spreading development at home, is what 
they wish, instead of yielding to its influence. We 
will have oo fair play. The Cossack already rules, by 
Louis Napoleon's usurpation, to the very borders of the 
Atlantic Ocean. 
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Oae of your great statesmen — bow to my sorrow 
boand to the sick bed of advanced age — alas, that I am 
deprived of the advice which his wisdom coald have im- 
parted to me — your great statesman told the world thirty 
years ago that Paris was transferred to St Petersburg. 
What would be now say, when St. Petersburg is trans- 
ferred to Paris, and Europe is but an appendix to Russia? 
Alast Europe can no longer secure to Europe fair play. 
Albion only remains. But even Albion casts a sonowfol 
glance over the waves. Still we will stand our place, sink 
or swim, live or die. Tou know the word. It is yomr 
own. We will follow it. It will be a bloody path to 
tread. Despots have conspired against the world. Terror 
spreads over Europe, and anticipating persecution rules 
from Paris to Pesth. There is a gloomy silence, like the 
silence of nature before the terrors of a hurricane. It is 
a sensible silence, only disturbed by the thousand-fold 
rattling of muskets by which Napoleon murders the peo- 
ple who gave him a home when he was an exile^ and by 
the groans of new martyrs in Sicily, Milan^ Vienna, and 
Pesth. The very sympathy which I met in England, 
and was expected to meet here, throws my sisters into 
the dungeons of Austria. Well, God's will be done. The 
heart may break, but duty will be done. We will stand 
in our place, though to as in Europe there be no fair 
play. But so much I hope, that no just man on earth 
can charge me with unbecoming arrogance, when here, on 
this soil of freedom, I kneel down and raise my prayer lo 
God — *' Almighty Father of Humanity, will thy merciful 
arm not raise a power on earth to protect the law of na- 
tions, when there are so many to violate it?" It is a 
prayer and nothing else. What would remain to the op* 
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pressed if they were not permitted to pray? The rest is 
in the hand of God. 

Gentlemen, I know where I stand. No honor, no en- 
couraging generosity, will make me ever forget where I 

tt 

stand and what is due from me to you. Here my duty 
IS silently to await what you in your wisdom will be 
pleased . to pronounce about that which public opinion 
knows to be my prayer and my aim, and be it your will 
to pronounce, or be it yoar will not to take notice of it, 
I will understand your will, and bow before it with devo- 
tion, love, and gratitude to your geneirous people, to your 
glorious land. But one single word, even here, I may be 
permitted to say, only such a word as may secure me from 
being misunderstood. I came to the noble-minded people 
of the United States to claim its generous operative sym- 
pathy for the impending struggle of oppressed freedom on 
the European Continent, and I freely interpreted the hopes 
and wishes which these oppressed nations entertain, but as 
to your great Kepublic, as a State, as a power on earth, I 
stand before the statesmen, senators, and l^slators of that 
BepubHc, only to ascertain from their wisdom and experi- 
ence what is their judgment upon a question. of national 
law and international right. I hoped, and now hopci that 
they will, by the foreboding events on the other great 
continent, feel induced to pronounce in time their vote 
about that law and those rights, and I hoped and hope 
that in pronouncing their vote, it will be in the broad 
principles of international justice, and consonant with 
their republican institutions and their democratic life. 

That is all I know and Europe knows — the immense 
weight of such a pronunciation from such a place. But 
never had I the impious wish to try to entangle this great 
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Republic into difficulties inconsistent with its own welfare, 
its own security, its own interest. I rather repeatedly and 
earnestly declared that a war on this account by your 
country is utterly impossible, and a mere phantom. I 
always declared that the United States remained masters 
of their actions, and under every circumstance will act as 
they judge consistent with the supreme duties to them- 
selves. But I said and say that such a declaring of just 
principles would insure to the nations of Europe fair play 
in their struggle for freedom and independence, because 
the declaration of such a power as your Bepublic will be 
respected even where it is not liked; and Europe's op- 
pressed nations will feel cheered in resolution, and doubled 
in strength, to maintain the decision of their American 
brethren on their own behalf with their own lives. There 
is an immense power in the idea to be right, when this 
idea is sanctioned by a nation like yours; and when the 
foreboding future will become present, there is an immense 
field for private benevolence, and sympathy upon the 
basis of the broad principles of international justice pro- 
nounced in the sanctuary of your people's collective ma- 
jority. So much to guard me against misunderstanding. 
Sir, I must fervently thank you for the acknowledg- 
ment that my country has proved worthy to be free. 
Yes, gentlemen, I feel proud of my nation's character, 
heroism, love of freedom and vitality, and I bow with 
reverential awe before the decree of Providence which 
placed my country in a position that, without its restora- 
tion to independence, there is no possibility for freedom 
and the independence of nations on the European Conti- 
nent. Even what now in France is about to pass proves 
the truth of this. Every disappointed hope with which 
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Europe k>oked toward France is a degree more added, to 
the importance of Hungary to the world. Upon our plains 
were fought the decisive battles for Christendom. Theie 
will be fought the decisive battle for the independence 
of nations, for State rights, for international law, and for 
democratic liberty. We will live free or die like men; 
bat should my people be doomed to die, it will be the 
first whose death will not be recorded as a suicide, but as 
a martyrdom for the world; and future ages will mourn 
over the sad fate of the Magyar race, doomed to perish, 
not because in the nineteenth century there was nobody 
to protect the laws of nature and of nature's God. But 
I look to the future with confidence and with hope. 
Adversities manifold of a tempest-tossed life, could not 
fail, of course, to impart a mark of cheerfulness upon my 
heart, which, if not a source of joy, is at least a guarantee 
against sanguine illusions. I, for myself, would not want 
the hope of success for doing what is right to me. The 
sense of duty would suffice. Therefore, when I hope, it 
has nothing in common with that desperate instinct of a 
drowning man, who, half sunk, is still grasping at a straw 
for help. No; when I hope, there is motive for the hope. 
I have a steady faith in principles. I dare say that 
experience taught me the logic of events, in connection 
with principles. I have fathomed the entire bottom of this 
mystery, and was, I perceive, right in my calculations 
there, about once in my life. I supposed a principle to 
exist in a certain quarter, where, indeed, no principle 
proves to exist. It was a horrib?e mistake, and resulted 
in a horrible issue. The present condition of Europe is a 
very consequenoe of it; but precisely this condition of 
flarope proves I did not wantonly suppose a principle 
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to exist there where I found none would have existed. 
The consequences could not have failed to arrive, as 
I have contemplated them well. There is a Providence 
in every fact. Without this mistake, the principles of 
American republicanism would, for a long time yet, find 
a sterile soil on that continent, where it was considered 
wisdom to belong to the French school. Now, matters 
stand thus: That either the continent of Europe has no 
future at all, or this future is American Bepublicanism. 
And who could believe that three hundred millions of that 
continent, which is the mother of civilization, are not to 
have any future at all? Such a doubt would be almost 
blasphemy against Providence. But there is a Providence, 
indeed — a just, a bountiful Providence — I trust, with the 
piety of my religion in it; I dare say my very humble 
self was a continual instrument of it. How could I be 
else in such a condition as I was — born not conspicuous 
by any prominent abilities? Having nothing in me more 
than an iron will which nothing can bend, and the con- 
Bciousness of being right, how could I, under the most 
arduous circumstances, accomplish many a thing which 
my sense of honest duty prompted me to understand ? 

Oh, there is, indeed, a Providence which rules, even 
in my being here, when four months ago I was yet a 
prisoner of the league of European despots, in far Asia, 
and the sympathy which your glcrious people honor me 
with, and the high benefit of the welcome of your Con- 
gress, and the honor to be your guest — ^to be the guest of 
your great Republic — I, the poor, humble, unpretending 
exile — is there not a very intelligible manifestation ol 
Providence in it? — the more when I remember that the 
name of your humble, but thankful guest, is, by the fori- 
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oas rage of the Aastrian tyrant, to the gallows nailed. 
Your generosity is great, and load your patriotism of re- 
publican principles against despotism. I firmly trust to 
those principles; and relying upon this very fact of your 
generosity, I may be permitted to say that that respectable 
organ of the free press may be mistaken, which announced 
that I considered my coming hither to be a failure. 1 
confidently trust that the nations of Europe have a future. 
I am aware that the future is contradicted. Bayonets 
may support, but afford no chair to sit upon. I trust 
to the future of my native land, because I know that is 
worthy to have it; and it is necessary to the destinies of 
humanity. I trust to the principles of republicanism, 
whatever be my personal fate. So much I know, that 
my country will remember you and your glorious land 
with everlasting gratitude. 
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FREE SPEECH NECESSARY FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. PARIS, MARCH 23. i8io. AGAINST RESTRICTING THE 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 

I WOULD ask the minister if he has reflected on the 
inevitable consequenees incident to the suspension, 

temporary or otherwise, of the free circulation of our 
newspapers. It may render him ignorant of all that is pass- 
ing in the cliques of parasites and flatterers at court. All 
governments, whether liberal or despotic (you see I eschew 
the words * 'foreign to the interests or rights of the people"), 
must rely for security on some means of knowing what is 
transpiring in the State. Bven in Turkey the viziers are 
sometimes irritated at being deceived by their pachas as to 
the sitoation of the piOTiDces, and perhaps much may be 
attributed to the inexact knowledge a neighbor prince had 
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of the dispoBitions of his garrisons when he saw them de- 
clare against him. Now, gentlemen, I assert it as a fact, 
that in suspending the free circulation of newspapers, the 
government condemns itself ^o know nothing, except from 
the advices of its salaried servants; that is to say, it will 
never know more than half the facts, and frequently it will 
believe the opposite of the true conditions. To prove this 
truth I shall not resort to reasoning. « Seasoning is too near 
liberty to need to be availed of. I shall invoke only a few 
facts, because facts are always the same. As we have seen, 
the chartered rights of the people may be demolished, but 
the facts remain impregnable. 

Well, then, gentlemen, will you remember the occur- 
rence in Lyons in June, 1817? France was flien under 
the exceptional laws under which you had placed her. In- 
dividual liberty was then, as it again will be, at the mercy 
of a ministry, and the censor made of journalism what you 
will do here in a week, .if you adopt this proposed law. 

What was the result then, gentlemen ? A real or a sham 
conspiracy resulted. The severest measures were taken. 
Many men were put to death, and for a long time perse- 
cution was a political method. Well! All this was done 
and the government did not know just what it was agitating 
for. The government saw its error itself, for after all these 
executions had taken place, when, as a result, the conditions 
were irreparable, a marshal of France was sent to the field 
of these bloody severities to enlighten the Ministry on the 
true statei of things. In the meanwhile, they incarcerated, 
judged, condemned, executed, and all without knowing 
wherefore; for had it not been felt necessary to inform 
them^ the tardy mission of M. le Mar^chal Marmont would 
not have been thought necessary. 1 shall not enter into 
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this lugiibrioQB kiatorji nor judge bekwees those who affirm 

or deny their authority in the conspiracy. Who is right or 
wrong — this has no bearing on what I would prove. What 
is important is that for months the government was in igno- 
rance of the facts and they bad to send a personal messenger 
to report eye-witness on which they could depend. 

But, gentlemen, it might have been otherwise. If in the 
Department of the Bhpne there had been a single liberal 
journal, this journal — Jacobin, revolutionary, or whatever 
you would call it — ^might present things from a different 
point of view from the local authorities. The government 
might hear the two sides. It should not commeuce by 
striking without reason, afterward to send to find if it> 
had any cause for striking. 

I may be mistaken, but I thiuk this side of the question 
has never been indicated, and that it is worth examination. 
In suspending the free circulation of newspapers, the Min- 
istry announce that they desire to he^r or learn nothing save 
by their own agents — that is to say if their agents are by 
imprudence, by any personal motives or passions, on a false 
route, they will learn from them only that which they think 
plausible to place their merit in evidence or to assure their 
justification. Is this to the interest of government? I ask 
the Ministry to reflect. If at all times I treat this only from 
the standpoint of the interest of the Ministry, it is because 
I would address them words they would hear. If it con- 
cerned them alone, I-need not speak. All authority brings 
with it the penalties of its responsibilities, its vexations, and 
false measures; nothing can be more just, and what the re* 
suit would be to the Ministry is to me indifferent. 

But as the example at Lyons has shown us, the people 
resent this, and I would save the poor people a part of the 
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Bufferings toward which this new regime is inevitably con- 
ducting us. I call this a new regime, because it is differ- 
ent from what the charter had commenced to introduce in 
France. But I might as well and more justly call it the old 
regime, for it is the old regime which we are reconstructing 
piece by piece; lettres de cachet^ censures, oligarchic elections 
— these are the bases of the edifice I The columns and the 
capitals will come later! I ask the Ministry if they intend 
to govern France without knowing her. Will they adopt 
measures depending on events of which they are informed 
only by men whose interests are presumably to disguise 
them; to commit thus without profit to themselves much 
injastice which they can never repair? If this be their 
intent, the suspension of the liberty of the press is a sure 
method of its fulfilment. But if they find that the French 
people value the right of being heard before being con- 
demned, and that twenty-eight million citizens should not 
be struck upon uncertain and possibly false reports, then 
the journals must be left free in their field of labor. "What- 
ever the result, I am happy to have thus put the question. 
France will know if this be refused how much importance 
the Ministry attach to her requests by the lightness with 
which they treat them. I ask if they will do me the honor 
to reply, that they refute the example cited in the case 
of Lyons and not lose themselves in vague declamations 
in reply to the citation of a precise case. 

Let us pass to another subject on which two words of 
explanation will be useful. To suspend the free circula- 
tion of the press is to place the newspapers in the hands 
of a minister, and to authorize the insertion in them of 
what he pleases. 

Have you forgotten, gentlemen, what occurred when a 
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kw, flimilar to the mie you would leBorreot, gave to a 
eabinet minister this power ?« I would not speak of the 
eleotioas. I should be ashamed to recapitulate facts so 
well known. It were idle almost to tell the damagp 
eaused, for in three successive elections the minister 
discredited the official articles attacking the candidates. 
He only contributed to their election. On my part, I 
owe him gratitude in this respect and I pard<Mi his in- 
tentions for their favorable results. 

The facts I want you to consider are mpch more im* 
portant. You will probably remember that in the sum« 
mer of the year 1818 several individuals who had filled 
responsible functions were arrested because they were sus- 
pected of conspiracy. I am not called on to- explain or to 
defend these individuals. Their innocence or their guilt 
has nothing to do with this matter. They were detained; 
they were ironed; they had yet to be judged; and as they 
were to be exposed to the rigors of justice, they hid a 
rightful claim on its safeguards. General Canuel waa 
among the number. Well, gentlemen, while Oeneral 
Oanuel was incarcerated, what did the minister do? 
He selected a journal of which the editors were friendly 
to the inculpated, and in it inserted the most damiiging 
articles, and as they related to a man who was untried 
and unconvicted, I call them the most infamous. These 
articles circulated throughout France, and he against whom 
they had been directed had not the power to respond with 
a line. Do you find in this ministerial usage of the press 
anything delicate, loyal, legitimate? It is this slavish use 
of the press they would solicit you to enact anew. 

This condition can never be renewed. The oonstiilienej 
of our present Ministry is a guarantee against it. 
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By a law against universal liberty, you place the rights 
of all citizens at the discretion of a ministry. By suspend- 
ing the freedom of the press, you will place at their mercy 
all reputations. I shall not stop to examine the promises 
of the Minister of the Interior on this anodyne measure, 
which is to *'stop personalities," to ''encourage enlighten- 
ment,'' and to ''leave writers free.'' What opinion have 
the censors? 

Censors are to thought what spies are to innocence; 
they both find their gains in guilt, and where it does not 
exist .they create it. Censors class themselves as lettered. 
Producing nothing themselves, they are always in the 
humor of their sterility. No writer who respects himself 
would consent to be a censor. The title of royal censor 
was almost a reproach under the ancient regime. Has it 
been rehabilitated under the imperial censorship? These 
men will bring into the monarchy all the traditions of the 
empire. They will treat the liberty of the press as they 
do the administration, and we shall be marching under the 
guidance of the errors of Bonaparte, without the prestige 
of his imperial glory and the quiet of its unity. 
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